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THE UPHEAVAL IN FRANCE 


SINCE last week-end the portents of trouble which attended 
the accession of M. Daladier’s Government to office have 
developed rapidly into grave disorders. 


Though it is still 
too early to foretell how long this upheaval in France may 
continue or how far its destructive effects may go, it is 
already clear that we are witnessing the most serious civil 
disturbance that has overtaken Paris, or France herself, 
since the Commune of 1871, and that a crisis which is 
epoch-making for France may also mark the end of one 
chapter and the beginning of another, of unpredictable 
possibilities, in the history of Europe. 


The match that fired the train was M. Daladier’s action 
in suddenly dismissing the effective and powerful Prefect 
of the Paris Police, M. Chiappe, as well as the Director of 
the Sireté Générale, M. Thomé. The dismissals were pre- 
cipitate; and they were made neither more palatable to the 
officials in question, nor more justifiable in the eyes of that 
section of the public which objected, by the equally sum- 
mary supersession of two other persons in office—M. 
Ponsot, the Resident-General in Morocco, and M. Fabre, 
the Director of the Comédie Francaise—in order that the 
tmoval of MM. Chiappe and Thomé might be disguised as 
“promotion.’’ If M. Daladier’s Government had evidence 
that these gentlemen were guilty of disloyalty to the existing 
legime, or were implicated in the Stavisky affair or some 
other corrupt practices, their ‘‘ promotion ’’ was hard to 
defend; whereas, if there were no such charges against them, 
then their dismissal could hardly be explained except as a 
‘arcely defensible method of securing for the Government 
the Parliamentary support of the Right Wing Socialists. 
Asa matter of fact, these dismissals, and the explosion that 
followed, did win for M. Daladier the support in the 
Chamber of the Socialists of all complexions; and, when 
the late Prime Minister met the Chamber on Tuesday and 
put his fortunes to the test, he obtained two successive votes 
fconfidence by majorities of 83 and 140 votes respectively. 

y that time, however, the destinies of the Daladier 

overnment, and of France, were being decided not in the 

hamber, but in the streets. 


The Daladier Government’s expectation that the removal 
of M. Chiappe might precipitate serious trouble was 
*pparent in the manner in which his dismissal was sprung 


upon him, and his successor sent to supersede him before 
he knew that his replacement had been decreed. It is 
rumoured that, in the telephone conversation between M. 
Daladier and M. Chiappe, in which the latter was made 
aware of the Government’s decision, M. Chiappe said some- 
thing to the effect that the issue would be carried into the 
streets. Whether or not there is any truth in this story, 
the streets of Paris, this week, have witnessed scenes which 
recall the revolutionary disorders of 1871, 1848, 1830 and 
1789. Rioting on a much larger scale and in a much more 
vicious temper than the émeutes of the preceding week 
broke out on Tuesday night and was renewed on Wednes- 
day morning. By Wednesday night the lowest estimate 
of the casualties was fifteen civilians killed and about nine 
hundred people injured—some four hundred of the latter 
being members of the armed forces of the Republic, with 
whom the rioters came into violent conflict. On the 
Government side, the brunt was borne by Gardes Ré- 
publicains and Gardes Mobiles, while the municipal police 
of Paris (M. Chiappe’s force) were conspicuous by their 
unobtrusiveness. 

It is fairly clear that the disorders were deliberately 
started by the extremists of the Right; and M. Maurras, 
the co-editor of L’Action Francaise, is now under arrest 
on a charge of incitement to assassination. These rioting 
bands of Camelots du Roi and the like seem to have been 
systematically organised and led. The Communists arrived 
on the scene later from their strongholds on the outskirts of 
Paris and joined in the fighting in more haphazard fashion. 
But manifestly neither Communists nor Royalists, severally 
or jointly, could have mobilised the huge crowds which 
actually took part in the disturbances, and whose sheer 
size made it impossible for the authorities to keep order 
throughout the city, if the ordinary law-abiding, non- 
politically-minded public had not been already incensed 
and excited to a quite abnormal degree. The disorders 
are to be explained as spontaneous popular demonstrations 
of public indignation and dismay at the state of the country, 
which were deliberately exploited by the Royalists first and 
by the Communists second for subversive ends which coin- 
cide in being anti-democratic and anti-constitutional. 

In trying to explain the eruption, therefore, we have to 
take account of the accumulation of grievances that have 
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brought the general public in France to a state of exaspera- 
tion—an exasperation which must have had a long history 
behind it before its present violent manifestation. During 
the past year the feelings of the ordinary French citizen 
have been harrowed by a number of crying evils in the state 
of the common weal. On the economic side there is the 
failure of France, up to date, to turn the corner of the 
depression. She was the last great country in the world 
to succumb to it; and now she is paying the price of her 
previous temporary immunity by finding herself the last to 
remain at the bottom of the ditch at a time when most of 
her neighbours seem to be clambering up the further side. 
To-day every Frenchman is feeling the economic strain of 
the depression at least as severely as in any previous year; 
and this strain no doubt accentuates the indignation of the 
smaller tax-payer at the evidence of widespread tax- 
evasion, especially among the rich. 

Added to these economic and personal griefs, there has 
been a growing misgiving at the ineffectiveness of the 
Government’s policy both at home and abroad. In foreign 
affairs, successive French Governments since the Armistice 
have done nothing to make a genuine peace with their 
former German enemy while they were in the way with 
him; and now that the wasting asset of victory has 
vanished, and Hitlerism has raised its head, they have 
again done nothing effective during the past year to deal 
with Hitler either by masterly firmness or by masterly 
concession. The rapid shift away from the post-war 
balance of power, and the growing gravity of the inter- 
national situation, form a sombre background to the inepti- 
tude of French parliamentary politics—the perpetual re- 
shuffling of Governments based on group manceuvres, 
which changes nothing because there is no constitutional 
power, or at any rate no constitutional convention, for 
dissolving the Chamber short of the expiry of its full con- 
stitutional term. 

Since Herr Hitler’s advent to power, foreign observers 
have been amazed at the sangfroid, or even indifference, 
with which the French public has appeared to accept so 
unsatisfactory an external and internal political situation; 
but evidently superficial appearances have been delusory. 
Fires have been kindling beneath the surface, and they 
have broken into flame at the suggestion—vividly im- 
pressed upon the public mind by the Stavisky scandal— 
that French politics are not only inefficient but also corrupt. 
These factors in combination account for the explosion of 
popular feeling of which the mischicf-making men of 
violence at both extremes have unhappily managed to take 
advantage this week. On Wednesday afternoon M. 
Daladier resigned ‘‘ in order to prevent further blood- 
shed ’’; and at the time of writing, the septuagenarian M. 
Doumergue has arrived in Paris, on a telephone summons 
from the President of the Republic, with the mission to 
form a National Government. 

We profoundly hope that M. Doumergue may succeed. 
He has already secured the support of a long list of ex- 
Premiers and of all groups in the Chamber, extending as 
far to the Left as the Right-wing Socialists. On the other 
hand, the bloodshed and tumult of the last few days in 
Paris are credibly reported to have dangerously widened 
the gulf, and envenomed the feud, between classes and 
parties; and this means, in other words, that French politics 
are now in danger of becoming more ‘‘ Central European ” 
in temper and less ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon.’’ We have to face the 
grave fact that not only parliamentarianism but democracy 
in the widest sense is now in jeopardy in France. The 
gravity of this issue cannot be over-stated; for France, 
together with the British Commonwealth and the United 
States, has been one of the three main pillars of a demo- 
cratic, law-abiding, pacific order and ideal of society in a 
post-war world in which a tide of violence, unreason and 
neo-barbarity has latterly made formidable progress. If 
France, too, were now to be engulfed, the stability on 
which the hope of civilised progress depends would lose its 
greatest citadel on the European Continent. 

For the world in general, and for Great Britain in parti- 
cular, this prospect is gravely disturbing. Our British 
interests are intertwined with the well-being of France; and 
our anxiety on her behalf, that she may have a happy issue 
out of her present afflictions, is on our account as well as 
hers. With all our heart, we wish France well. 
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CROSS CURRENTS 


THRovuGHOUT the autumn and early winter the prospects of 
a steady economic improvement in the United States were 
overshadowed by apprehensions of what Congress might 
impose upon the President and the country at its reassembly 
in January. It was remembered that inflationary sent. 
ment of the crudest type had been strong enough as early 
as April, when the President’s authority was still backed by 
the compelling urgency of the crisis (not to mention the 
sweets of undistributed patronage), to persuade him to 
adopt the Thomas Amendment, with its formidable battery 
of inflationary devices. It was reported that contact 
with their constituents was serving only to reinforce the 
Radicalism of Congressmen, and there was good reason to 
fear that the new Congress would no longer be content with 
delegating permissive powers to the President, but would 
insist upon enacting mandatory provisions of a nature which 
would kill the rather delicate plant of confidence in the 
future stability of the American economy. . 

Congress has now been in session for five weeks, and it 
is already clear that the more extreme apprehensions were 
unfounded. There has, of course, been the usual amount 
of violent talk, most of it directed towards foreign coun- 
tries, whether as War Debt defaulters or as _ alleged 
‘* ageressors ’’ in the putative currency ‘‘ war.’’ But so 
far as action is concerned, the White House is still in 
control. It has been made evident that currency inflation 
by the printing of notes is not to be expected, and that 
even the bolder spirits among the inflationary bloc are for 
the moment content to await the development of the Pre- 
sident’s policies. Those policies were enunciated last year, 
like musical themes, in quick succession: depreciation of 
the currency, the raising of wages and shortening of hours, 
agricultural limitation and subvention, public works and 
unemployment relief, purchases of gold and silver. They 
are now being worked out at length, and though the simul- 
taneous development of so many themes is giving rise to 
the obvious difficulties of counterpoint, the combined effect 
seems, to the American people at least, to be harmonious. 
The commonsense of the people is asserting itself against 
the extreme views implicit in some of last year’s legislation, 
and the President’s decision to set limits to the activities of 
the Civil Works Administration before it results in scandal 
and demoralisation is an instance of his essential 
moderation. 

As the spate of new policies and expedients abates, con- 
fidence and enterprise are renewed. The period of decline 
which began in July with the bursting of the speculative 
bubble and the imposition of the N.R.A. codes appears 
to have come to an end early in December, and since then 
a slow but steady improvement has been apparent. The 
absence of fresh disturbances has undoubtedly contributed 
to this, and the recovery is being increasingly stimulated 
by the rising tide of Government expenditure. The Pre- 
sident’s recent declaration of provisional devaluation has 
also, on balance, had a favourable effect. The policy 
contains many obscurities and many aspects to which grave 
exception can be taken, but on the whole it represents 4 
return towards monetary normality. Indeed, from the 
domestic viewpoint of the United States it combines, m 
many ways, the advantages both of inflation and 
stability; for the dollar is fixed so low that there is an im 
petus to a considerable further rise of prices, while the 
timid are reassured that a definite limit is set to the depre- 
ciation of the currency. 

For foreign countries, however, the new policy sets more 
problems than it solves. Taking a view over a long period, 
it is reassuring to know that the dollar is in future to have 
an anchor, albeit a movable one, and its new gold parity 
provides a welcome fixed point in the shifting sands of 
currency values. But in the short period, the fixation of the 
dollar at 59.06 per cent. of its former parity brings grave 
embarrassments to most other currencies of the world. 
Most of these embarrassments have their origin in the fact 
that the external value of the dollar as now determined Is 
very considerably less than its purchasing power parity. 
We have on several occasions given figures to illustrate the 
‘‘ equilibrium ’’ rate of exchange between the dollar and 
the pound and to indicate that ever since last April the 
dollar has been considerably undervalued. The same 
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true of the relations between the dollar and the franc. 
Precise calculations of purchasing power parity are mis- 
leading, but the available data rather suggest that the 
“equilibrium rate ’’ of the dollar in terms of the franc 
would be at least 85 per cent. rather than the present 
6o per cent. of its former parity. The defiant strength of 
the dollar during the past week confirms the general belief 
that a devaluation of 40.94 per cent. is excessive. A rise in 
American prices would, of course, remove the undervalua- 
tion. But a rise of the dimensions necessary to bring the 
rates into adjustment must be a matter of many months, 
and in the meantime the gold countries are faced with the 
threat either of deflation or of forced depreciation of their 
currencies. The establishment of a fair value for the dollar 
would not have prevented a rise of American prices; it 
would in fact spread the benefits of such a rise throughout 
the world. As it is, the first 20 per cent. or 25 per cent. 
of any further rise in American prices will be absorbed in 
relieving the pressure on the franc and will only in this 
negative sense be a factor making for price rises in countries 
outside the United States. Mr Roosevelt can hardly be 
blamed for the fact that the announcement of his policy 
coincided with a period when political difficulties weakened 
the power of resistance of the French Government; but the 
net effect has been to create a position of great difficulty 
for France and of apprehension for all those other coun- 
tries which have commercial or financial relations with her. 


_ The position of the pound is only a degree less embarrass- 
ing than that of the franc. We have no fortress to defend, 
no fixed position to maintain. But we have nevertheless 
been surprised in the No Man’s Land of indecision between 
gold standard fixity and deliberate depreciation 4 
'Américaine. If we side with the dollar and seek to estab- 
lish a proper relation between that currency and sterling, 
we automatically depreciate in terms of gold not only the 
pound but all the other “‘ sterling ’’ currencies with it and 
accentuate the existing under-valuation of sterling in rela- 
ton to the franc. That sounds suspiciously like assisting 
the aggressor. On the other hand, to maintain stability of 
the London-Paris exchange would involve acquiescing in a 
grossly undervalued dollar and expose both ourselves and 
the British Dominions to American export competition 
which though doubtless small at the moment. will un- 
doubtedly increase in time. Moreover, such a policy would 
involve supporting the franc at a time when there are grave 
doubts as to the continued stability of that currency. | 


From this dilemma there is no escape for the pound 
sterling. We are forced to await the development, of 
events and hope that the re-establishment of a just ratio 
between the franc and the dollar will soon enable us once 
more to live at peace with both currencies. In the mean- 
time, the most useful service which the British authori- 
les can perform is to attempt to dissipate the cloud of 
misunderstanding and distrust which is gathering about 
these currency matters. An undervalued dollar is, by 
itself, sufficient disturbance to the world’s currencies. 
Unfortunately, it appears to be the dominant opinion in 
the United States that the dollar is not too low but too 
high, and that this alleged over-valuation has been de- 
liberately and maliciously engineered by the British 
Exchange Equalisation Account. That Account is 
believed to have as its major purpose the unfair depre- 
dation of sterling and as its effect the unnatural over- 
valuation of the dollar. The new American fund is 
widely regarded as a weapon of counter-attack and de- 
mands are being made that it should be used to force the 
xchange rate above six dollars to the pound. There 
must be a certain amount of misrepresentation, or at, the 
last of malicious silence, on the part of those Americans 
who do understand these matters if ideas as opposed 
‘0 the truth as these circulate so widely among the public. 

ut a great deal of responsibility for the present state of 
mistrust lies with the policy of secrecy which the British 

Overnment have always adopted towards the operations 
of the Exchange Equalisation Account. It is not enough 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to state in reply to a 
question, as he did on January 30, that the Account 

has not been used to create an artificial value for 

‘tetling ’’ and that ‘‘ it would be ineffective if so used.”’ 
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Such statements are not nearly precise or specific 
enough; a general profession of virtue is no answer to the 
charge of a particular crime. If it is the case, as we 
believe it to be, that the Exchange Equalisation Account 
has for some time past bought no dollars at all and that its 
operations on the dollar exchange in the past have never 
had more than a temporary effect designed to smooth 
out fluctuations, let Mr Chamberlain say so, clearly, speci- 
fically and with the fullest possible detail. We are not 
afraid of the outcome of a currency “‘ war,’’ for natural 
forces are working strongly on the side of a higher dollar. 
But we are afraid not only of the fatuous uselessness and 
waste of, such a conflict, but also of the distrust and hard 
feelings which would inevitably accompany it. The 
advantages of dignified secretiveness are surely not com- 
parable with those of avoiding a conflict which would 
neither advance the interests nor commend the common- 
sense of either nation. 


PRICES AND RAILWAY RATES 


THE events of the past few years have thrown into high 
relief the difficulties which face the railways when it is 
necessary to adjust their charging system to changing in- 
dustrial conditions. The violeyt fluctuations in price-levels 
since the war have accentuated troubles which were always 
liable to occur in times of industrial depression and falling 
prices, but which were previously more easily countered 
owing to the absence of road competition, sudden changes 
in the national economic structure, and legal codification of 
formerly more or less elastic practices. With the best of 
intentions, the Railways Act of 1921 destroyed the flexi- 
bility in charging methods, which is the best weapon against 
declining traffics. It is interesting to observe how it has 
operated in a time of falling prices and intense competition 
from the road. 

The basic principle of the Act, which has been undis- 
turbed by subsequent legislation in its essentials, is the 
linking-up of charges with net revenue. Rates must be 
adjusted downward if the ‘‘ standard revenue "’ (broadly, 
the 1913 net revenue with allowances for new capital) is 
exceeded by a percentage calculated to absorb four-fifths 
of the surplus; or they may be adjusted upward to make 
good a deficiency, due regard being paid by the Rates 
Tribunal to the standard of operating efficiency. This 
method is, of course, analogous to that applied so fre- 
quently to undertakings for the supply of water, gas or 
electricity; but its application to railways raises some im- 
portant points. Not only does it ignore the possibility of 
competitive road rates based on direct cost, but it assumes 
that if the demand for transport fell off (probably accom- 
panied by falling commodity prices) the residuum of the 
traffic could bear a double additional burden—the increased 
real incidence of the original rate charged (a fixed money 
rate is, of course, an increased burden when prices are fall- 
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ing) plus an increase in the rate to compensate the railway 
for dwindling traffic. Conversely, in a time of increasing 
traffic and, most likely, rising price-levels, not only was the 
real burden of the rate to be reduced, but also the actual 
money rate charged. This reversal of the normal reaction 
of supply and demand upon the price of services would 
theoretically seem likely to aggravate rather than smooth 
out industrial fluctuations as far as the price of transport 
has any effect thereon. Yet the limitation of the rate of 
dividend upon the equity (except for a small participation 
after the ‘‘ standard revenue ’’ had been earned) was 
obviously intended to give railways the status and stability 
of Public Utilities which, once they have paid a limited 
interest upon their capital, return any surplus to their 
customers. 

It should be remembered that the Railways Act was 
framed during and immediately after the frenzy of the post- 
war boom. However, by the time the first part of it came 
into force in 1923 the upward surge of prices and costs, 
which, with relatively inelastic charging methods, had re- 
sulted in an operating deficit of over {19 millions in the 
first eight months of 1921, had died away. Wholesale 
prices, which on a base of 1913=100 had touched 307 in 
1920, fell to 197 in 1921 and 159 in 1922; the cost of living 
figure on the same base fell from 255 to 222 and 181. It 
would seem that relative stability of prices coupled with 
industrial prosperity was anticipated; and to reconcile this 
with what has happened it is necessary to recall the mood 
of post-war optimism and also the fact that 1913, the year 
to which the Act looks back as its ‘‘ base year ’’ for the 
standard revenue, had come after many years of rising 
prices, lasting from the turn of the century. The under- 
lying idea of the Act was that profitable operation could be 
secured if only railway costs were lowered; there was no 
need to increase the flexibility of the charging system, but 
rather to crystallize it, since a return to pre-war conditions 
would not be long delayed. With costs reduced throv gh 
the medium of amalgamation and with the standard 
revenue assured, the next step was to protect industry from 
excessive charges; and the fixation of the money level of the 
standard charge by 1928 was supposed to guarantee this. 

It is common knowledge that the railways have never yet 
earned their ‘‘ standard revenue.’’ They have not; how- 
ever, attempted to apply the remedy apparently contem- 
plated by the Railways Act by adjusting upward the level 
of the charges in force since January, 1928. On the con- 
trary, they have lowered the average—in accordance with 
their traditional practice—by quoting more and more excep- 
tional rates, although in doing this they have been somewhat 
hindered by the Act’s definition of ‘‘ undue preference ’’ 
and the limitation of exceptional rates to 60 per cent. of 
the standard unless the authority of the Railway Rates 
Tribunal is obtained. At present it is generally stated that 
between 50 and 75 per cent. of railway freight tonnage 
travels at exceptional rates; so that within six years the 
level of railway charges has been altered in the opposite 
direction to that apparently intended by the Railways Act. 

The same tendency has been at work in passenger fares. 
Until the advent last year of the ‘‘ summer ticket ’’ there 
had been no material alteration in the standard fare level 
since the amalgamation; but the average charge per pas- 
senger-mile fell by the process which is illustrated in the 
following table : — 


PROPORTION OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF PASSENGERS CARRIED 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 

% % % % % % 
At°ordinary fares............. 62-9 54-8 49-8 44-2 42-7 39-1 
At workmen’s fares ........ 6:0 6:1 6:5 7:0 7-2 7:4 
At reduced fares ............ 31-1 39-1 43-7 48-9 50-1 53-5 


These figures show that railways reduce the effective level 
of fares to meet declining demand according to the same 
principles as govern rate policy. 

Accordingly, any reconstruction of the principles of the 
Railways Act would have to be based on these conclusions. 
Passenger fares, which may be related to items in the retail 
or cost of living indices, require little elasticity, since the 
railways can make effective short-period adjustments 
through their cheap fare policy. But goods rates, which are 
related both to retail and wholesale commodity price levels, 
require greater and more varied degrees of elasticity largely 
dependent upon the fluctuations in the price of the article 


carried (and, of course, on susceptibility to road competi- 
tion). There are seasonal variations in the price of man 
perishable articles which it is impracticable to match by 
altering the transport rate. But when the prices of com- 
modities in the lower classes of the railway classification 
change, it is essential that the railway rate should be flexible, 
as it generally enters largely into the selling price. If a fall 
in the market price of a commodity is not matched by a fal] 
in the railway rate the traffic will probably fall further than 
would otherwise be the case. The effort to maintain a good 
‘‘ spread ’’ of traffic should be kept up by reducing rates 
even though it brings them almost to the level of direct 
cost; on the other hand, a rise in prices should allow a rise 
in rate levels, from which the railways can obtain once more 
an appreciable contribution to fixed expenses. 

In short, though stability in transport rates has come to 
be considered almost as essential to trade as stability in 
foreign exchange rates, this is an unsound principle. In 
any case, fixing the money rate does not spell real stability 
in a world of changing price-levels, and if an attempt were 
made and whole-heartedly carried out to stabilise railway 
earnings in accordance with the principles of the Railways 
Act, it would demolish any possibility of stable transport 
costs for industry and would not stabilise railway divi- 
dends. It would therefore seem better to return to the old 
system of limitation of the maximum, below which rates 
may fluctuate in accordance with industrial conditions. 
Although the provisions of the “‘ law of undue preference ” 
have a superficial appearance of fairness, they have largely 
been rendered obsolete by the advent of road competition, 
except as regards the lowest-rated classes of goods. If the 
principle of maximum charges is restored, the railways will 
tend to maximise the volume of traffic not only to their 
own advantage, but also to that of the community as a 
whole. 

As regards ‘‘ standard revenue,’’ it may be assumed that 
if this is attained in the next few years it will only be as a 
result of a general trade recovery coupled with rising price 
levels. But the latter will automatically have lowered the 
real rate on most commodities; and assuming that the lag 
of costs behind increasing traffic allows net revenue to ex- 
ceed the ‘‘ standard ’’ it would be unnecessary to apply the 
surplus (in accordance with the Railways Act) in reducing 
railway charges. It should go where it is most needed— 
into the reserves. The relatively small reserves traditional 
in British railways have been shown to be a weakness in 
times of depression; a sounder policy would limit the rate 
of dividend and employ surpluses in ensuring its continuity. 
Reserves could also be used for the replacements and new 
construction which formerly swelled the capital accounts 
and thus gave a handle to railway critics. By doing this 
the railways will more effectively attain the Public Utility 
status intended for them by the Act of amalgamation. 





FAR EAST TRADE CHANGES 


THE coincidence in the last few years of world depression, 
rising Japanese competition and the conquest of Man- 
churia has substantially altered traditional trade balances 
in the Far East. Many and various changes are taking 
place. Three in particular, however, have begun to emerge 
as of major significance: the shift of Japanese exports, 
under the influence of the boycott, from China proper to 
Manchuria; the rise in China’s passive balance of trade 
during the onset of the depression; and the growing Im 
portance of China as a market for capital, rather than co 
sumable, goods. 

The shift in Japanese exports is very marked. For the 
first nine months of 1933 her exports to nearly all countries 
increased, but her exports to China (excluding Hongkong 
and Manchuria) continued to diminish. They dropped: 
according to official Japanese figures, from a nine months 
total of 95,755,000 yen in 1932 (which was 31,958,000 yet 
less than that of 1931) to one of 79,490,000 yen in 1933: 
The decrease included a considerably diminished 
port of cotton yarns and tissues, silk and artificial sik 
tissues and paper; accompanied, however, by a certall 
increase in exports of woollen tissues, iron and iron mant 
factures and machinery. 
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The increase in exports to Manchuria is spectacular. In 
1930 Japanese exports to her leased territory in South Man- 
churia, known as Kuantung Province (the chief port of 
which is Dairen) were valued at 86,814,000 yen, the highest 
total they had reached prior to that being 150,127,000 yen 
fn 1919). During the first nine months of 1933 they 
amounted to 158,874,000 yen. The increase in exports io 
the new State of Manchukuo was from 9,633,000 yen in 
1931 to 61,366,000 yen in 1933. Most of Japan’s chief 
exports have shared in this increase. Taking the Kuantung 
and Manchukuo figures together, the chief increases have 
been as follows : — 


EXPORTS TO KUANTUNG AND MANCHUKUO 


First nine months of 


1931 1932 1933 
(In Yen) 

Cotton yarns ............ 412,674 980,814 2,931,737 
Cotton tissues ........... 16,539,354 13,337,374 31,741,521 
Woollen tissues ......... 668 ,377 1,777,978 5,865,526 
Sik and artificial silk 

SD disci atiasiniionne 497,692 810,087 2,632,769 
Iron manufactures ..... 1,157,878 1,847,179 6,127,768 


According to a Report just issued by the Department of 
Overseas Trade on trade and economic conditions in China, 
the following remarkable change has taken place in Man- 
churia’s balance of trade : — 

First four months of 

1932 1933 
Silver dollars Manchukuo Yen 
126,753,000 170,673,000 

63,908,000 165,527,000 


62,845,000 5,146,000 
This movement, which has been continuing since May, 
1933, indicates, as the above-mentioned Report points 
out, that a process of rapid development, based on 
Japanese exports, is going on in Manchuria. As a result 
of these increased exports, and of an increase of over 
3,000,000 yen in exports to Hongkong, Japan’s total trade 
with her Chinese neighbours shows an increase over the first 
tine months of 1932 of approximately 114,983,000 yen. 

Another and important development in Japanese trade is 
the increase in manufactured wool exports. This increase, 
which was predicted in the Economist of September 23rd in 
view of Japan’s largely expanded import of raw wool, has 
now begun in earnest. The latest figures show that exports 
of wool tissues, which stood at 3,362,000 square yards in the 
first ten months of 1932, had risen to 8,596,000 in the same 
period of 1933. It is clear that Yorkshire as well as Lanca- 
shire will before long be feeling the effects of Japanese 
competition. Indeed, signs of the coming struggle have 
already begun to arouse anxiety in Yorkshire. 

China’s exports, meanwhile, have seriously declined; 
and if the depression continues she would not long be able 
to maintain her imports at their present level. The 
Chinese balance of trade (excluding Manchuria) in recent 
years is given by the Report as follows: — 


Exports 
Imports 


Export surplus.......... 








1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 

(Millions of silver dollars) 
ee 1,560 1,659 1,927 1,467 1,345 
Eaports ......006 1,030 909 880 547 611 
530 750 1,047 920 734 


The heavy decline in exports is partly to be attributed to 
er and general lack of purchasing power in the outside 
world. 

In face of the fall in exports between 1929 and 1932 it is 
tmarkable how well Chinese imports have been main- 
‘ned. And they were maintained, up to 1932, in spite of 
aheavy import surplus of silver. In 1933, however, a 
ilver export surplus appeared in addition to the usual gold 
*xport surplus; China being compelled for the first time for 
many years to pay for some of her imports with silver, and 
‘0 do so at a time when the price of silver was falling. This 
fact suggests very strongly that Chinese imports cannot be 
maintained much longer at their present volume without a 
seneral expansion of world trade. There were signs, how- 
‘ver, in 1933 of a recovery in Chinese exports; and the 
igures for volume show that this recovery was not merely 

ue to a rise in prices. This increase in exports can hardly 

put down to a revival of world demand, but it suggests 


nt with such a recovery Chinese exports might expand 
Pidly. 
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China’s demand is likely to revive, in fact, with a re- 
vival in world trade. But when her demand does revive it 
will almost certainly show a shift from consumption to 
capital goods. China’s imports of consumption goods from 
this country have scarcely fallen in the last few years. But 
this is due not to a maintenance of total imports, but to a 
fall in imports from Japan. Changes in Chinese imports 
of cotton piece-goods are shown in the following table: — 


1929 1930 1931 1932 
(000 silver dollars) 
Total imports. ...........- 246,914 194,643 161,001 108,830 
Imports from U.K........ 54,438 24,182 22,813 30,198 
Imports from Japan .... 165,757 144,556 117,022 57,295 


(The figures for 1929, 1930 and 1931 here include Man- 
churia, while that for 1932 excludes it. But the whole re- 
duction in imports clearly cannot be put down to this 
fact.) 

Between 1929 and 1932, in fact, cotton piece-goods im- 
ports from the United Kingdom were well maintained; but 
total imports, and imports from Japan, have fallen in the 
same period by something like 60 per cent. Total imports of 
woollen goods fell from 67,082,000 to 31,737,000 silver 
dollars in the same period; though between 1930 and 1932 
the percentage from the United Kingdom rose from 43.8 to 
63, while that from Japan fell from 16.9 to 9.7. China, 
in fact, has been buying from the United Kingdom instead 
of from Japan; Japan has been selling to Manchuria 
instead of to China; and all the time China’s imports of 
manufactured consumption goods have steadily declined. 

The increase in China’s demand for capital goods is 
equally marked. Total imports of machinery and machine 
tools rose from 45,933,000 silver dollars in 1929 to 
67,318,000 in 1931, and still stood at 48,187,000 in 1932 
despite the exclusion from that figure of Manchurian im- 
ports and the uncertainty caused by Japanese military 
aggression. Imports of textile machinery rose from 
13,398,000 silver dollars in 1929 to 20,702,000 silver 
dollars in 1931. Of these imports the Japanese share, which 
had previously been increasing, fell from 42 per cent. in 
1931 to 27 per cent. in 1932, while the United Kingdom 
share rose from 46 per cent. to 56 per cent. in the same 
period. In the case of most other types of machinery im- 
ports the United Kingdom now comes first, Japan second 
and the United States third. The percentage of China’s 
total gross imports supplied in 1932 by the United Kingdom 
was I1.2; by Japan 14.0; and by the United States 25.4. 

It is no doubt true that China’s ultimate demand for con- 
sumable goods is incalculable ; and the maintenance ot her 
imports of raw materials and unmanufactured consumable 
goods during the depression would appear to confirm this 
opinion. But as far as the foreseeable future is concerned, 
the figures seem to show that the brightest prospects for 
British exports are in the field of capital goods. China is 
beginning, if gradually, to manufacture for herself. This 
conclusion is particularly emphasised by the Department of 
Overseas Trade Report. ‘‘ Industrial expansion in China,’’ 
the Report says, ‘‘ must continue.’’ ‘‘ The greatest market 
in China,”’ it adds, “‘ from now forward will undoubtedly 
consist mainly of capital goods, and the loss in consumable 
goods will, or can be, much more than offset by the volume 
of machinery and equipment we supply.’’ So far, thanks 
to the anti-Japanese boycott, Great Britain has secured a 
lead in supplying the capital goods which Chinese industrial 
expansion now requires. But the boycott will not last for 
ever ; and if our lead is to be maintained, it will have to be 
— on the quality and the price of the goods we have to 
offer. 


































UNEMPLOYED LEISURE 


In one outstanding instance, England is still the envy of 
the industrial world: that is, in her unemployment relief 
administration. From the time of the 190g Labour 
Exchanges Act, and from the publication date of Sir 
William Beveridge’s classic study Unemployment in that 
year, this country has in general cared much better 
for its floating population of industrial unemployed than 
any other industrial nation. Indeed, partly by reason of 
the early incidence of the great post-war world depression 
upon England, our system was functioning well and was 
the envy of countries like France, U.S.A., and Italy when 
the wave of depression in world trade engulfed them in 
their turn. The British system has its faults; but it has 
worked smoothly and not, on the whole, unfairly. 

Unemployment benefit was never meant to be more than 
a transitional measure, to tide the floating population of 
unemployed over from one job to another. When the 
depression in world trade, however, reached catastrophic 
proportions in 1931, and when, as a consequence, over two 
millions of unemployed appeared to have become endemic 
in the British industrial organism, there arose a new need 
and a new query: What can be done for those unem- 
ployed whose occupations lie in our big exporting indus- 
tries—coal, shipbuilding, iron and steel, cotton—who run 
out of benefit at the end of the statutory period of relief, 
and who go on, sometimes year in, year out, with their 
lives focussed upon the local Employment Exchange? 

In order to evoke some answer to this query, the Prince 
of Wales made a strong appeal at the Royal Albert Hall, 
two years ago, for voluntary “‘ social service.’’ On 
January 2oth, the second anniversary of that speech, he 
broadcast a reviewof the progress accomplished. He stated 
that to-day there were over 2,000 active voluntary schemes 
providing the unemployed with temporary and useful occu- 
pation at various kinds of centres, giving them opportuni- 
ties to acquire new capacities or new learning. For this 
work over {250,000 had been voluntarily—and, in the 
main, locally—subscribed, while the unemployed them- 
selves subscribed over {30,000 for materials or as subscrip- 
tions to clubs. His Royal Highness went on to urge that 
local voluntary effort, under local Councils of Social 
Service, ‘‘ should develop the so-called occupational centres 
into proper clubs, each with its own management com- 
mittee . . . each with its canteen, its workshops, its rooms 
for educational and social activities ’’—and not for the 
unemployed alone. His Royal Highness told his hearers 
that in many cases local firms had given all the materials 
for club buildings, etc., while the unemployed gave their 
labour; and so a centre developed. 

The Prince of Wales, however, sounded a not inoppor- 
tune warning note. ‘‘ Although the more I go about the 
country,’’ he said, ‘‘ the more thankful I am for the 
voluntary activities in progress, I know that the real need 
is for regular work . . . I do not want any people who 
are trying to help, to run away with the idea that we are 
just satisfied with providing the unemployed with the 
occupational centres and what they can get out of them, 
useful as such centres may be.”’ 

That is the voice of reason, as opposed to the vaguely 
sentimental cry: ‘‘ We must do something for these poor 
unemployed people,’’ without a knowledge of the ‘‘ poor 
unemployed people’s ’’’ needs and desires. The attempt, 
therefore, at this juncture, to discover of what nature 
voluntary activities for the unemployed partake in England 
is timely. The co-ordination of almost all voluntary 
agencies for the assistance of the unemployed under the 
National Council of Social Service in 1933 makes it pos- 
sible for the first time to survey the scope and tendency of 
such work. 

It would appear that there were in September, 1933, 
nearly 300,000 men making use of the facilities which 
voluntary agencies provide. The figure is not available 
for the last quarter of 1933, but it may be taken that it is 
not less than 350,000 to 400,000, since there is always a 
seasonal fall in such figures in summer, when plenty of 
occupation can be found; and 350,000 were known to have 
attended during the previous winter, to which must be 
added those now in the allotment schemes. The number 
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of centres rose during 1933 from about 750 to 2,095, » 
that the attendance figure may show a sharp rise. Indeed, 
it may be in the neighbourhood of half a million. Of the 
total, about 100,000 are taking part in the various allot. 
ment schemes organised by the Society of Friends. We 
can estimate the probable increase during 1934 of this 
part of the total by assuming that the Society of Friends, 
who are responsible for all the allotment schemes and have 
undertaken to double the numbers during 1934, have 
agreed to all they can carry out. 

Next to the allotment schemes, the largest category is that 
of men using the various facilities for recreation and 
amusement. They number about 124,000 (September, 
1933), and to these must be added those taking part in 
outdoor sports and games, physical training, and special 
classes of a cultural or technical nature, which brings the 
number up to about 164,000 out of a total at the same date 
(apart from the allotment schemes) of 182,308. This, how- 
ever, must again be discounted; for the persons making 
use of these various kinds of facilities certainly over-lap, 
and also over-lap with those taking part in other schemes. 
The extent of over-lap may be gauged by the fact that 
though the figure given for the total number of men assisted 
is a net figure, the sum of men engaged under the various 
schemes come to about fifty thousand more. All these 
schemes may be designated as principally ‘* cultural,’’ and 
their object is to enable a man to use a period of unem- 
ployment to improve his fitness, or at least to prevent de- 
terioration of his capacities. 

The next category of schemes is more difficult to analyse. 
It consists of such varying elements as the boot-repairing 
centres, voluntary labour schemes, craft schools, relief work 
schemes not financed by Government grants, and schemes 
involving the training of men for new industries, such as 
that evolved at Brynmawr. Since none of these, however, 
find permanent employment for the men, they may be 
called ‘‘ occupational.’’ The only point at which they 
touch the larger problem is on the side of transference of 
men from permanently depressed areas, and this, of course, 
does not so much affect unemployment as spread it more 
evenly over the country. The most hopeful of such 
schemes seems to be not the industrial centre, whether 
official or voluntary, since this does nothing to provide more 
employment and since, it is said, its main effect is to 
lower wages by the admission of half-trained men into 
skilled trades, but the craft school. But the market for the 
products of individual craftsmen is necessarily small; and 
it can never have a very great effect on employment figures. 
The distinction between recreational and occupational 
centres is, in fact, very largely unreal, except in so far as 
the occupational centres help to preserve the industrial 
skill of the unemployed. Both are actually cultural 
agencies in the broadest sense, though some of them also 
help to provide the unemployed and their dependents 
with commodities which they could not acquire commer- 
cially. Such schemes employ about 50,000 men 1n various 
degrees. 

Apart from schemes based on the principle of mutual 
help, such as the boot-repairing schemes and the poultry- 
breeding schemes set up on a communal basis, almost the 
only schemes which embody the element of self-help to an 
important extent are the allotment schemes. In these the 
man concerned both contributes to the cost of providing 
tools, sceds, and the like, and obtains real value from his 
work in the shape of improved sustenance and the right to 
sell up to a certain amount of his produce without having 
to sacrifice unemployment benefit. 

It can be said that the only work for the unemployed i 
which any attempt is made to provide permanent employ- 
ment in keeping with the general economic development 
of the country is that by the Society of Friends, which has 
already spent {7,000 and which proposes to spend {10,000 
during 1934 in settling men on plots of land larger that 
allotments, by which they will eventually become inde- 
pendent of unemployment relief. Eight such settlements 
are already in existence, and although not all can yet be 
said to be successful, none has so far failed. The whole 
scheme is, in fact, very carefully thought out, and com 
nects both with Government policy in agriculture and with 
the allotment schemes, which train men to cultivate the 
larger plots which they may later occupy. It cannot 
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said, however, that this work is likely to diminish the 
yolume of unemployment substantially during the next 
ar or two. It is, however, the only part of the work 
ynder discussion which is likely to do so. 

To summarise the position, the voluntary work which is 
at present being undertaken can only affect less than 
a quarter of the unemployed, and is almost entirely cultural 
or relief work. That is to say, it is directed to keeping 
deterioration at bay rather than at restoring the men con- 
cerned to any settled economic positions in society. It is 
difficult to see any way in which the result could be other- 
wise. Certainly training schools alone do little to reverse 
it, since they do nothing to increase employment. The 
formation of co-operative industrial ventures is also diffi- 
cult, since they at once encounter the regulations which 
revent men who draw unemployment benefit from doing 
work which competes with unsubsidised labour. Conces- 
sions in this respect are only possible where, as in agricul- 
ture, there is a long-term plan tending to increase the total 
volume of employment within the country, and to do so 
quickly. Even then, the economic foundations of such a 
scheme would be faulty. 

To say all this is not to detract from the value of the 
work which ts being done. The benefit to individual and 
national health of providing relief and occupation, even 
for less than a quarter of the unemployed, is unquestion- 
able. It is better, however, to recognise the limitations to 
such work, and the fact that it is still far from adequate, 
even in its scope alone, to the dimensions of the unemploy- 
ment problem. When the activities of the Government, 
of its supporters, and of all employers are directed to 
the increasing of world trade by all means in their power, 
then, and then only will the solution envisaged by the 
Prince of Wales on January 20th—the real need, 
“regular work ’’ for all—come within the bounds of 
possibility in this country. 





THE EXPERTS AND THE DOLLAR 


In view of the widespread interest throughout the world in 
the Gold Reserve Act, signed by President Roosevelt on 
January 30th, and its effect on the internal banking situa- 
tion of the United States and on the foreign exchange value 
of the dollar, we summarise below some of the opinions 
expressed by witnesses at the hearings of Congressional 
Committees on the Bill. 


January 16th—Mr E. R. Black, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, testified before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, giving the views of the Board on the disposal 
of the gold holdings of the Federal Reserve system. He 
distinguished two questions: first, whether the profit on 
revaluation should go to the Treasury; and second, whether 
the title to all the gold should be transferred to the Treasury. 
“ As to the first question, the Federal Reserve . . . has felt 
that the Reserve Banks should not be the beneficiaries of the 
enhanced value placed upon their gold holdings by a purely 
Monetary policy of the Government.” As to the second 
question ‘‘ the System has felt and has urged that this question 


was of such large import as to demand its determination by 
Congressional legislation.” 


January 18th.—The Coinage Committee of the House of 
Representatives, reporting on the Gold Reserve Bill, described 
the Stabilisation Fund as “‘ the most ingenious instrument ever 
developed in the monetary system. It is equally effective in 
attack and defence. The reason for its establishment in this 
case is to defend the American dollar and our gold stocks against 
the invasion of a similar fund operated by competitor nations.” 

It must be admitted by everyone that we have a right to 
defend ourselves and protect the interests of our own people 
against depreciated currencies of other nations, and when 
other nations realise that we are determined to do this and 
Make it impossible for them to enjoy the advantages of a 
depreciated currency, this will hasten the stabilisation of all 
currencies upon a permanent basis."" The Committee men- 
tioned the British Exchange Equalisation Account by name, 
and declared that its operation “ was so effective in driving our 
dollar up that we were forced off the gold standard.” 


January 19th.—Mr Roy A. Young, Governor of the Federal 
€serve Bank of Boston, gave evidence before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. He approved of the 
devaluation of the dollar and of the transfer of the gold profit 
to the Treasury, but disapproved of the sections of the Bill 
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which make the currency irredeemable. The powers given to 
the Secretary of the Treasury might result in the “ inconsistent 
position of the Federal Reserve System pursuing one policy 
and the Treasury pursuing another.” 


Governor Norris, of the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia, admitting that “ we are all resigned to devaluation,” 
thought that the Reserve Banks should be allowed to keep 
at least the 40 per cent. gold base behind notes issued. 

Dr Benjamin N. Anderson, Jr., questioned the advisability 
of placing the control of money with an agency which was sucha 
big borrower of money. ‘“‘ Whatever the monetary policy, it 
frequently will be in conflict with the financial policy of the 
Treasury.” He proposed that the gold profits be paid over by 
transferring some of the Federal securities, now held by the 
Reserve Banks. 


January 20th.—Mr James P. Warburg, giving evidence before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, thought that 
the parity of 60 or 50 cents was too low. He doubted the 
permanent benefit of export gains based on depreciated money 
and pointed out that they were very likely to provoke retalia- 
tion through embargoes laid on gold by foreign nations, thus 
sterilising the equalisation fund. ‘‘ England,” he said, “ has 
oftener supported than depressed the pound ’”’; she was not 
trying to ‘‘ shove her currency below others for export advan- 
tages, but was trying to effect a monetary balance.’’ He 
suggested that the Federal Reserve system be strengthened, 
by removing the element of political control, by increasing 
the cohesion between the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Reserve Banks, and by selling the shares in the Banks to the 
public. 

Mr Frank A. Vanderlip, a former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, favoured setting up a stabilisation fund ‘if there 
were not other methods of guarding against attacks by the 
British stabilisation fund.” 

Professor E. W. Kemmerer thought that the profits taken 
from devaluation of the dollar would lead to inflation. The 
value of life insurance would be affected. He advocated 
prompt stabilisation on a gold basis, and added that “ the 
higher the rate at which we can stabilise the better.” 

Dr W. Randolph Burgess, Deputy Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, questioned whether the control 
over expenditures from the Stabilisation Fund would be ade- 
quate. The Secretary of the Treasury would be the chief 
custodian of the fund from which he was the chief borrower. 

Professor H. Parker Willis saw ‘‘ no reason for devaluation 


” 


now. 


January 22nd.—Mr Owen D. Young gave evidence to the 
Senate Committee. He said that if the proposals of the Bill 
were ‘‘ only temporary, to meet an emergency, my attitude 
would be not to criticise, but to try to support the President. 
If, however, this is intended to affect our permanent monetary 
situation, then it needs much more careful consideration.” 
He therefore hoped that a time limit would be fixed. He 
welcomed the step toward a definition,of the gold content of 
the dollar, saying that ‘“‘ perhaps certainty is even more 
important than the content, assuming that the content be 
not too far below the present dollar market.” He thought 
the transfer to the Treasury of the title to all of the Reserve 
Banks’ gold “‘ quite unnecessary.”’ If gold certificates are to 
be substituted for gold, they should be “‘ redeemable at the 
option of the Reserve Banks.’’ He hoped that “ any inter- 
national arrangement would contemplate the abolition of 
stabilisation funds in the hands of political Treasuries in all 
countries. The Bill would establish alongside the Federal 
Reserve system “ practically another bank of equal size 
having the same power to operate in the market, with no co- 
ordination between the two’”’; the Bill provides “ no way of 
insuring that team acting together.” 

Dr W. W. Stewart agreed in general with Mr Young. 
feared that the Bill would 
impossible. 

Professor J. H. Rogers defined the objects of the Bill as 
(1) a low gold value of the dollar; (2) increased definiteress as 
to the range of fluctuations in the gold value of the devalued 
dollar; (3) a large gold profit, with potential inflationary 
influence ; (4) ample control over the use of this profit, so that 
any resulting inflation can be restricted. 

Professor G. F. Warren said he thought the essentials of 
national and world recovery lay in the money system and the 
use of gold. Seventy-five years’ study of the economics of 
gold, he said, showed that the price of gold divided by the 
price of other commodities always gave the same result. Fora 
decade after 1914 there was no demand for gold as most of the 
nations were off the gold standard. ‘‘ When the demand for 
gold came, and the price of gold rose, the prices of commodities 
collapsed.” ‘‘ By cutting the gold content of the dollar you 
can raise prices.’ Asked whether the Bill provided a com- 
modity dollar, Professor Warren replied that it did not. 
“ This is not a paper, but a gold bullion basis.” 


He 
make international agreement 















































































































































































































































































The Disarmament Debate.—In the debate in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday about the new British 
Memorandum on armaments, the best that could be said in 
the Government’s favour was said by Sir Herbert Samuel. 
‘“‘ If the White Paper,’’ he said, ‘‘ were taken as a whole, 


, 


it would result in less and not more armaments in Europe’’; 
and he undoubtedly spoke for the majority opinion in the 
country, as well as in the House, when he declared that 
““the House would accept and endorse the proposals if in 
the opinion of the Government they were the best that 
could be obtained in the present circumstances.’’ All of 
us will share Sir Herbert’s hope that ‘‘ the mission of the 
Lord Privy Seal to the capitals of Europe would succeed 
in securing at all events this measure of assent.’’ For the 
Government has unquestionably done well in deciding to 
send Mr Eden to speak for the proposal in person in Paris, 
Berlin and Rome. The regrettable delay which his mission 
is likely to suffer owing to the political eruption in France 
is a fresh example of that untoward mistiming of inter- 
national events, owing to the accident of internal develop- 
ments in individual countries, which has helped to paralyse 
the affairs of the world during these post-war years. If 
this is the best that can be said, the worst is Sir John 
Simon’s fatalistic syllogism. 


Approaching the whole thing in a spirit of realism, we reach 
the inevitable deduction from two propositions, neither of which 
can be effectively challenged. The first proposition is that 
Germany’s claim to equality of rights in the matter of arma- 
ments cannot be resisted and ought not to be resisted. Secondly 
no practical solution can be found on the basis that all nations 
throughout the world immediately abandon all weapons denied 
to Germany by the Treaty of Versailles. The conclusion is that 
in a new convention you will have to face some re-armament by 


Germany. 

This syllogism is a crushing condemnation of the blind 
perversity with which the ex-victor Powers have thrown 
away the thirteen years of grace for the achievement of 
disarmament which were granted to them between the 
coming into force of the Versailles Treaty, in January, 
1920, and the advent to power of Adolf Hitler in January, 
1933. This terrible failure well deserves the strictures 
which Mr. Attlee made upon it in the debate; but, besides 
castigating the past, the principal speaker for the Opposi- 
tion raised a point of the utmost importance for the future. 
Is this acquiescence in German parity of armaments at a 
high level going to lead to fresh competition in armaments 
and so to another war? Mr Attlee pertinently and forcibly 
raised the question whether the British Government were 
prepared to guard against this danger by giving effective 
guarantees that it would commit itself to participating in 
sanctions for the maintenance of security. The question 
is pertinent and pressing, and we await the Government’s 
answer. Sir John Simon himself declared in the debate 
that this country “‘ is bound to contribute what it can of 
itself.’” Here is the contribution that is due from us. In 
any case, to cling to the luxury of a free hand means 
fatuously condemning ourselves to eventual participation in 
an international catastrophe. 


* * * 


And a Re-armament Debate.—The debate on Mr 
Clarry’s re-armament motion was not as bad as it might 
have been—though it is bad enough, on the best showing, 
that it should have taken place the very day after the debate 
on the Government’s disarmament plan. The motion was 
drafted with some care and moderation; and it is satis- 
factory, so far as it goes, that, having been proposed by one 
Conservative member, it should have been countered by an 
amendment from another Conservative member and should 
finally have been talked out without a division. Mr 
Churchill’s characteristic intervention need not be taken 
too tragically; for he is now accepted, even abroad, as our 
brilliant but erratic enfant terrible. Once again he displayed 
an unerring instinct for hitting on the worst possible policies. 
His first recommendation was that we should denounce the 
three-Power London Naval Treaty of 1930 and thereby 
start a naval race with the United States as a sovereign 
means of expediting the settlement of financial affairs with 
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that country, and of lightening our hands for dealing with 
the menacing political and military situation in Europe! 
His second piece of advice to the Government was that they 
should launch out, full-steam ahead, on a programme of 
British re-armament and set public opinion at defiance jn 
the knowledge that they ‘‘ command overwhelming 
majorities in both Houses of the Legislature,’’ and that 
‘ nothing will be denied to them that they ask ’’! If there 
is any truth in the belief held widely abroad that His 
Majesty’s Government really intend to re-arm, and that 
their ostensible concern for disarmament is a mere trick for 
throwing dust in the eyes of a pacifically-minded British 
public, the Government can hardly thank Mr Churchill for 
his advice. For our part we do not believe that His 
Majesty’s Government are as insincere as the cynics believe, 
and as Mr Churchill advises them to be. We fancy that 
the attitude of, at any rate, a majority of members of the 
Cabinet is more accurately reflected in Mr Baldwin's 
speech, with its display of genuine, though perilously in- 
conclusive, good faith. This debate has done no good. But 
one may venture to hope that it has also done no great 
harm—at a juncture when the chances of carrying the 
3ritish disarmament plan through are so doubtful that we 
cannot afford to throw any of them away. 


* * * 


The German Reply to France.—The German reply 
to the French Memorandum of January Ist puts an end— 
and, it would appear, deliberately—to the exchange of 
views between the two Governments. There is a certain 
skill in its method, which consists in parrying the French 
proposals, not by direct negatives, but by the putting of in- 
transigent questions. Germany will not hear of a transi- 
tional period in the approach towards parity, or of a trial 
period in the inauguration of the proposed system of inter- 
national supervision of national armaments. And, on points 
on which the French have made concessions, the German 
note does its best to depreciate their value. The value of 
the French offer to reduce French effectives is discounted 
by the suggestion that the reduction can in practice be 
offset by using the French Colonial Army as a metropolitan 
force. The value of the French offer to reduce the French 
air force is similarly discounted by the argument that, as 
long as France possesses any air force at all while Germany 
acquires none, Germany remains as defenceless as ever in 
this element. The Germans are on stronger ground when 
they declare their belief that the heavily-armed Powers do 
not intend to disarm below their present level, and that, 
therefore, the only realistic plan for enabling Germany to 
acquire in fact the parity which has already been conceded 
to her in principle is ‘‘ a certain assimilation of her arma- 
ments to the armaments level of other countries.’’ At the 
same time as it declares once more that ‘‘ the best solution 
would be for all countries to reduce their armaments to 
the Treaty level ’’ and that ‘‘ this would be the simplest 
settlement of Germany’s claim to equality of rights,’’ the 
German Government evidently has no expectation what- 
ever of being taken at its word. But before we brand 
Germany as hypocritical on this account, we may reflect on 
the now patent hypocrisy of the victors who publicly justified 
the one-sided disarmament of Germany in the peace settle- 
ment as being intended to lead on to disarmament all 
round. Nor is this German note entirely obstructive or 
unconstructive. It explicitly deprecates a renewal of com- 
petition in armaments, and declares that Germany is aim- 
ing at nothing more than the creation of a defensive army 
that would not threaten other countries. It submits that, 
if all Germany’s present demands are granted, the ex-victor 
Powers will still be left with a considerable superiority in 
armaments. And it reverts in conclusion to the German 
policy of concluding non-aggression pacts and to the possl- 
bility of solving outstanding political problems if and when 
the armaments question has been disposed of. We like 
neither the temper nor the terms of this note, but we believe 
that it does not close the door to a settlement on the lines 
of the British proposals. 
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Austria Appeals to the League.—On Monday the 
Austrian Cabinet at a special meeting decided, after listen- 
ing to a personal report from the Austrian Minister in 
Berlin, to bring the Austro-German conflict to the notice of 
the League of Nations. Apparently the formal step will 
be taken as soon as the large dossier of evidence can be put 
in shape for presentation. An Austrian appeal to the non- 
German Powers of Europe in some form was really made 
inevitable by the German reply to the Austrian protest of 
January 17th. For this reply, which was made public on 
February 2nd, is absolutely unconciliatory. The allega- 
tion that either the German Government or the National- 
Socialist Party in Germany has been aiding and abetting 
the Nazi movement in Austria is denied in general and in 
particular. The Austrian Nazi movement is treated as a 
purely internal movement which the present Administra- 
tion in Austria is attempting to suppress by force. Yet, in 
the German Government’s view, National-Socialism repre- 
sents the will of the German people within the frontiers of 
the Austrian Republic as well as within those of the Reich. 
The German Government refuses to accept the view that 
this is an affair between the German and Austrian Govern- 
ments, or indeed an international affair at all. Thus the 
German Government attempts to derive political profit from 
two contradictory standpoints. In such a context Herr 
Dollfuss’s Government can derive no satisfaction from the 
declaration in the German Note that the Government of the 
Reich has at no time thought of a forcible interference in 
Austrian affairs or of a breach of existing treaties between 
the two Governments. While Herr Dollfuss has thus 
come to the end of his pourparlers with Berlin and is 
about to address himself, instead, to Geneva, events have 
been moving fast in Austria itself. On February 2nd there 
was a big rally of Lower Austrian farmers at Vienna in 
support of Herr Dollfuss. On the previous day, however, 
there was something like a Heimwehr coup d’état in the 
Tyrol; and while its purpose was to take more drastic 
action against the local Nazis, its leaders demanded a kind 
of nationa] directorate, and virtually took the Provincial 
administration out of the hands of the constitutionally 
appointed Christian-Socialist Governor of the Province. It 
looks as if, by the time the Austrian case is heard by the 
League Council, Austria may be living under an anti-Nazi 
regime which will be barely distinguishable, in character 
and temper, from Nazidom itself. 


* * * 


Dimitroff in Goring’s Hands.—Dimitroff is now in the 
hands of General Géring. Last Friday, six weeks after 
the acquittal of the Bulgarians by the German Supreme 
Court, Dimitroff’s mother, her daughter and Taneff’s 
fiancée were informed on their arrival at. the gates of 
the Leipzig prison that the Bulgarians had left for an un- 
known destination. It has since been admitted by the 
authorities that the prisoners are in Berlin in the hands 
of the Secret Police, of which General Géring is chief. 
During the first few weeks after the Supreme Court's 
decision the Ministry of Propaganda was in the habit of 
announcing that the only reason for delay in releasing 
the prisoners was the problem of their destination. But 
these assurances have now ceased; and we are very re- 
gretfully being compelled to assume that it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to keep the prisoners in custody 
for an indefinite period. Last December, when the 
Supreme Court delivered its judgment, the reputation of 
German justice in the eyes of the world stood high. 
Since then, however, the credit gained by that judgment 
has been slowly but surely dissipated by the Govern- 
ment’s action in keeping in custody four men who have 
been acquitted of the only charge that has been brought 
against them. Are we really to assume that in the eyes 
of the Nazi leaders the meting out of impartial justice 
to individuals is a matter of no importance and can no 
longer be relied on in modern Germany? Or is the handing 
over of these prisoners to the jurisdiction of General 
Goring part of the price paid for his acquiescence in the 
absorption of Prussia, of which he is the Prime Minister, 
by a centralised Reich? 
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Sir Herbert Samuel and Liberal Policy.—Sir Her- 
bert Samuel in his speech at Manchester on Saturday fore- 
shadowed an early statement on policy by the leaders of 
the Liberal Party. He iaid special stress on the need for 
clearing the channels of trade if the world recovery from 
the great depression is to be permitted to continue. Though 
he confessed that in the circumstances the immediate re- 
establishment of free trade was impossible, he maintained 
that the principal aim of Liberal policy would be to seek 
agreements between all nations which realised the neces- 
sity for lowering trade barriers. This would mean removing 
two great obstacles, the Ottawa Agreements and the un- 
modified most-favoured-nation clause. There can be no 
doubt whatever that the agreements reached at Ottawa 
have very seriously impaired the ability of the National 
Government to use its full influence for securing freer trade, 
by participation in a low tariff bloc, and that the most- 
favoured-nation clause in its unqualified form has pre- 
vented this country from using its bargaining power as the 
greatest world market for imports to enforce a lowering of 
tariffs. On questions of domestic policy Sir Herbert Samuel 
advocated a carefully chosen programme of national de- 
velopment, including road improvement, land drainage, 
afforestation, dock improvement, railway electrification 
and the reorganisation of our water resources—all objects 
on which capital expenditure would be eminently desirable 
in view of the unique opportunities provided by cheap 
money and unemployed labour. But most important of 
all as an object of immediate expenditure is housing—a 
form of capital outlay which has recently received the 
explicit benediction of the chairman of the Westminster 
Bank. Sir Herbert Samuel’s criticism of the inadequacy 
of the Government’s housing policy was particularly 
pertinent. As the recent correspondence in The Times has 
shown, the 1933 Act—notwithstanding the statement by 
Sir Enoch Hill that he is able to build houses to let at 
Ios. inclusive of rates—has proved quite inadequate to 
provide houses in sufficient quantities for the poorly paid 
workers, who need them most, by means of private enter- 
prise. In a speech at the Constitutional Club on Tuesday, 
Sir Hilton Young claimed that 218,313 new houses had 
been built in the year ending September 30, 1933. But he 
admitted that in the last half of that period the number 
of houses built by private enterprise for letting to the 
poorest manual workers was 14,500! Not until there is a 
plentiful supply of houses to let at inclusive rents from 5s. 
or 6s. upwards can the slum problem really be tackled. 
The case for a Housing Corporation becomes more 
unanswerable every day. 


* * * 


Dearer Breakfasts.—The Government’s attack on 
the Englishman’s breakfast is meeting with great success. 
Bacon and oats are dearer. It was announced on Friday 
by the Pig Marketing Board that the contract price for pigs 
will be 12s. 6d. per score for March and April and that for 
the remaining eight months of the year it will be based on 
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(1) the cost of production of the pig, (2) the cost of curing 
into bacon, (3) the selling price of bacon. But this is not the 
whole story. The Ministry of Agriculture’s first effort at 
planning the bacon industry last autumn suffered from two 
serious miscalculations. Both the supply of English bacon 
likely to be called forth by an artificiaily high fixed price, 
and the percentage reduction of imports necessary to raise 
prices, were badly under-estimated. The result was that 
the bacon curers, who had to pay contract prices to the 
farmers, made an alarming loss. Faced with this situation 
the Government granted a loan of £500,000 to the curers, 
and arranged yet another and drastic reduction of imports. 
It is now announced that the loan will be repaid out of a 
levy of 6d. a score to be deducted from the price of 12s. 6d. 
a score paid during March and April to the farmers. At 
first sight, accordingly, it would appear as though the 
farmer were now to pay for last autumn’s over-supply. 
But as the price paid to the farmer in the autumn was I2s. 
a score it is evident, for all the obscure jugglery of this 
** marketing ’’ scheme, that the farmer is paying nothing 
whatever. The Government is giving him with one hand 
what it takes away with the other, and is in effect robbing 
Peter (the consumer) to pay back to itself what it has 
already lent to Paul (the curer). For it is only as a result 
of the artificial rise engineered in bacon prices that the curer 
is now able to pay the farmer 12s. 6d. a score without 
making a loss. The extent of this rise in prices is enormous. 
The wholesale price of Danish bacon, which stood at 51s. 
per cwt. in November, 1932, had reached 96s. by February, 
1934; and retail prices have risen by over 60 per cent. in 
some cases since the institution of the quota. In com- 
parison with 1931 Great Britain is now paying Denmark 
just about the same amount of money for half as much 
bacon. And bacon is now to be followed by porridge. 
Three weeks ago the Government announced new duties on 
imported oats, equivalent to a tariff of 60 or 70 per cent. 
The price of English oats has accordingly risen in a month 
from 5s. 3d. to 6s. a cwt., and of Argentine oats from 
15s. 3d. to 19s. per 320 lbs. At this rate breakfast in 
England will soon become a rare and costly luxury. 


* * * 


State Aid for the Cunarder.—aAt long last a settlement 
has been reached which will enable two British giant liners 
to be placed on the North Atlantic shipping route. The 
Government’s condition that aid would only be forthcoming 
if an agreement were reached between the Cunard and 
White Star companies has been fulfilled in the scheme re- 
vealed to the House of Commons on Thursday afternoon 
and analysed in detail in our Stock Exchange Section. 
A merger company is to be formed, to which the goodwill 
and assets of the two companies are to be transferred, and 
it is to this joint concern that the greater part of the Gov- 
ernment’s assistance will be extended. This assistance will 
take the form, not of a direct subsidy, but of an invest- 
ment, which may amount to as much as {94 millions if two 
ships are built. Part of this investment will be in the form 
of advances that will carry a very low interest rate (4 per 
cent. below Bank rate) until 1940, and the Government’s 
own borrowing rate thereafter, and part at 3 per cent., 
rising to 5 per cent., plus a participation in the profits of 
the merger which will be used to amortise the Government 
advances. Thus for a period the concern will enjoy the 
very exceptional advantage not merely of the long-term 
rate of Government credit, but for a while the still lower 
level of Treasury bill rate. Though this may not be a sub- 
sidy involving a definite charge to the taxpayer, it is cer- 
tainly preferential treatment. The Government, however, 
does not take any responsibility for management by requir- 
ing a seat on the board. So far as security is concerned, 
the Government should be well covered by the fact that its 
loans will be a first charge on the merger’s joint assets; but 
the taxpayer’s chance of seeing a return for his money 
depends on whether international travel revives and the 
giant ship proves to be a sound commercial proposition in 
the long run. Though these questions cannot yet be con- 
fidently answered in the affirmative, the Government has, 
in our view, been well advised to make this investment and 
thus to give the British mercantile marine a chance to keep 
its traditional leadership on the sea. 
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Oil From Coal.—The British Hydro-Carbon Oil Pro. 
duction Bill came up for second reading in the House of 
Commons on Thursday of this week. The Bill provides 
for a guaranteed minimum preference for home-produced 
light hydro-carbon oils at the rate of 4d. per gallon for nine 
years as from April 1, 1935. In the event of the difference 
between the duty on imported and home-produced spirit 
being, or remaining, at more than 4d. per gallon, the 
guarantee is to be for a correspondingly shorter period. 
Thus, if the present import duty remains at 8d. per gallon 
on imported spirit without any Excise duty on home-pro- 
duced spirit, the guarantee would expire at the end of 4 
years from April 1, 1935. Alterations in the extent of pre- 
ference would vary the period proportionately. In antici- 
pation of the Bill becoming law, Imperial Chemical Indus- 
iries are already erecting a plant for the hydrogenation of 
coal at Billingham-on-Tees with an initial output of 100,000 
tons of first-grade petrol a year. This plant will require 
about 1,000 tons of coala day. The exact cost of the plant 
has not been made public, but the Secretary for Mines 
stated in the House of Commons that an existing hydrogen 
plant would be used and that new plant costing approxi- 
mately {2} millions would be erected by Imperial Chemical 
Industries. A reliable estimate of the total cost, excluding 
working capital, of an entirely new factory for the manu- 
facture of 100,000 tons of hydrogenated petrol is over {3 
millions. As regards the costs of operation, taking bitu- 
minous coal at 13s. 8d. per ton delivered at the plant, it 
is estimated that petrol could be produced for about 5d. per 
gallon, excluding interest and depreciation. If interest is 
charged at 5 per cent. and depreciation on half the invest- 
ment at 5 per cent. and the other half at ro per cent., the 
total interest and depreciation charges would amount to 3d. 
per gallon, bringing the total cost of hydrogenated petrol 
to 8d. per gallon at the works. During 1933 the average 
c.i.f. value of imported petrol was less than 4d. per gallon. 
With the petrol tax at 8d. per gallon, hydrogenated petrol 
will cost the Exchequer {10 for every ton through the 
loss of petrol tax on the imported petro! displaced. On an 
output of 100,000 tons of petrol the Treasury would there- 
fore lose {1,000,000, but, allowing for savings on unemploy- 
ment pay in respect of the 1,200 miners who would be 
employed and the 1,280 workers on the plant, the net cost 
would be about {900,000. This experiment should there- 
fore be very carefully scrutinised by the House; for if—in 
the absence of radical improvements in method—the pro- 
cess continues to involve costs so disproportionate to the 
cost of securing natural oil, it will prove a very extravagant 
method of putting 2,480 men to work, and, like the sugar 
subsidy, become a millstone round our necks. 


The Gold Rush—and the Risk.—<An interesting side- 
light on the prevailing ‘‘ gold rush ’’ from Europe to the 
United States is thrown by a sharp rise in the re-insurance 
rate at Lloyd’s on gold in transit. The insurance of gold 
shipments is made at fixed premiums under standing con- 
tracts. But when, as now, underwriters find that the 
amount they have to cover assumes excessive proportions, 
they have to re-insure with other underwriters. In a time 
like the present, when one ship alone, the s.s. Paris, is 
reported to be carrying nearly {10,000,000 of gold to New 
York, it is evident that the re-insurance of so large an 
amount must severely strain the capacity, great though it 
is, of the insurance market to assume risks. The natural 
result has been a very sharp rise in the re-insurance rate. 
This stands normally at 1s. per {100; but in the case of 
the Paris it rose sharply to 5s., then 1os., and finally on 
Thursday was quoted at 50s. per f{100. This sudden rise, 
of course, has no effect on the export gold point; for it is 
only a measure of the extent to which the greatly increased 
demand for ‘‘ cover ’’ against one risk at a fixed premium 
can be met by Lloyd’s underwriters. But it is an interest- 
ing incidental effect of a most abnormal movement, the 
nearest parallel to which is the great return movement of 
gold which took place on the outbreak of war. It is to be 
feared that the present phenomenon will be equally barren 
of real economic benefit to the world. 
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Employment in January.—The figures given by the 
Ministry of Labour of unemployed persons aged 16-64 on 
the registers of Employment Exchanges in Great Britain, 
and of insured workers estimated as in employment at 
different dates, show that during the month of January 
there was the usual contraction in business activity coupled 
with an influx on to the labour market of children leaving 
school at Christmas. The unusually large increase during 
this past month in the number of juveniles out of work 
(44,075, as against 31,436 in the corresponding period a 
year ago), is attributed by the Ministry to the sharp rise in 
the birth rate in the latter part of 1919. The increase in 
unemployment has, however, been quite general, applying 
to all districts, all trades and every class of unemployed 

rson of both sexes, and amounts in all to 170,000 between 
December 18, 1933, and January 22, 1934—only 10,000 
less than the corresponding increase a year ago. Geographi- 
cally, the largest proportionate increase occurred in the 
North-western division with 18 per cent.; next in order 
came the South-eastern and North-eastern divisions with 
about 13 and 12 per cent., respectively. London recorded 
the largest absolute increase in the unemployed during the 
month, with 41,169. All the different industries show an 
improvement during the year 1933, particularly general 
engineering, iron and steel, wool and worsted, motor 
vehicles, cycles and aircraft, and metal goods manufacture, 
all of which show decreases in unemployment of well over 
30 per cent. Unemployment in building fell by 90,837 
(28 per cent.) in the year, and rose very little during last 
month, but the proportion of insured persons out of work is 
still over 25 per cent. In all industries, however, the 
seasonal setback has been considerable, amounting to as 
much as 34,000 (16 per cent.) in the case of distributive 
trades, and to 30 and 22 per cent. in hosiery and wool and 
worsted respectively. The total number of unemployed 
persons on the registers on January 22, 1934, was 
2,389,068, consisting of 1,944,026 wholly unemployed, 
355,240 temporarily stopped, and 89,802 classified as 
“normally in casual employment.’’ The total decreased 
over the year by 513,997. The estimated number of insured 
persons in employment at the same date was 9,874,000— 
134,000 less than on December 18, 1933, and 609,000 more 
than on January 23, 1933. 


* * * 


Road Accidents.—On Wednesday afternoon the Home 
Secretary, at question time, gave the following figures of 
road accidents in Great Britain: — 





Year Killed Injured Total 
BY Sutcsmidscicsaiaak 4,886 113,888 138,774 
eae 5,329 148,575 153,904 
RE siceinincdonsaia 6,138 164,838 170,976 
BE  icesdensdaisiciaun 6,696 170,917 177,613 
EN caiidiatantcetiasi 7,305 177,895 185,200 
SE ceiestiieaiaanctin 6,691 202,119 208,810 
SY | ciicstsoniieans 6,667 206,450 213,117 
BE dikamnidstiwe 7,125 216,401 223,526 
ae 50,837 1,421,083 —-1,471,920 
That evening the House debated, and agreed to, a motion 
by Mr Glossop ‘‘ that . . . most active steps should be 


taken which would conduce to greater safety for all users 
of the road.’’ The debate constituted a wide and interest- 
ing symposium of views from all parties on an essentially 
hon-party matter. The proposer demanded better street 
lighting and signposting. Mr Isaac Foot argued, with 
cogency, that our first consideration should be for the aged 
and the children, on whom the incidence of these accidents 
Was particularly heavy. Bad driving manners came in for 
heavy, and merited, castigation from all quarters. The 
Minister of Transport, Mr Oliver Stanley (who Mr Isaac 
‘oot hoped was not ‘‘ christened ‘ Oliver ’ for nothing '’), 
i his reply informed the House of some of the steps, not 
heeding legislation, which he proposed to take, some of 
Which he had recommended in a circular to road authori- 
les. These provided for better road surfaces; authorised 
Tossing places for pedestrians like the voies cloutées in 
aris, which had effected a reduction of one-third in the 
lumber of pedestrians killed there between their inception 
iN 1929 and 1932; special tracks for cycles, as in Holland; 

tter footpaths; and a greater use of propaganda by way 
of the Safety First Association (to which he had made a 
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grant of £5,000), the films, the B.B.C. and the Press. It 
is gratifying to know that we may at last expect a forward 
policy to reduce the fatal toll of the roads. Mr Stanley 
may gest assured that the results of his efforts to mitigate 
this scandal will be anxiously watched. 


* * * 


Mr Elliot Does Not Know.—Attention was drawn 
in a leading article in the Economist a month ago to the 
remarkable precedent set by the Government in establish- 
ing ‘‘ marketing ’’ bodies which are given statutory powers 
to tax the consumer indirectly, by fixing prices and limiting 
supplies, but whose operations and expenditure remain 
outside the control—or even knowledge—of the House of 
Commons. It now appears that these proceedings are 
outside the purview even of the Government, for on Monday 
the following dialogue took place in the House of 
Commons : — 

Mr Rea asked the Minister of Agriculture: What is the total 
number of salaried posts established under schemes framed 
under the Agricultural Marketing Acts ; what is the total cost 
involved; and what are the salaries of the chairmen of the 
Marketing Boards which have been established ? 

The Minister of Agriculture (Mr Elliot): I regret I have not 
the information necessary to answer the first and second parts 
of my hon. friend’s question. With regard to the last part, 
the position is that the schemes now in operation provide that 
the remuneration, if any, of the board shall be determined by 
registered producers in annual general meeting. Only one such 
meeting has so far been held, at which the registered producers 
of English hops voted their chairman annual remuneration at 
the rate of {800 a year. 

Mr Rea: If I put a question on the paper for a later date, 
will the right hon. gentleman tell me the number of salaried 
posts ? 

Mr Elliot: No, I could not do so. The Minister has no 
direct connection with the Board, as the hon. member 
understands. 

That jealous guardianship of the national finances, which 
the Government applies so rigorously when the direct tax- 
payer has to foot the bill, is not apparently to be extended 
to the protection of the general consumer. 


* * * 


Shipping Freight Index.—As measured by our 
monthly index number, the general level of whole cargo 
shipping freights fell by 0.5 per cent. during January, 
following a rise of 2.8 per cent. in the previous month. The 
current figure, 87.4, compares with 91.8 in January last 
year and 92.2 for the corresponding month in 1932. Details 
of the index number are as follows : — 


AVERAGE 1898-1913 = 100 














Average, | January, | November,| December, | January, 

1913 1933 1933 1933 1934 

European Waters ......... 110-0 86-7 87-1 90-7 90-3 
North America ............ 113-1 86°8 76:6 79-9 84-4 
South America ............ 123-4 84-8 80-8 82-6 82-1 
Gaeilge daa 106-3 94-5 92-7 93-6 92-4 
Far East and Pacific ...... 117-4 97-0 86-0 89-5 88-0 
i airiiicniedeneaiigeccen 127-9 100-6 89-9 90-8 87-2 
il nck, 116-3 | 91-8 | 85-5 | 87-9 87-4 


The freight market has been irregular during the past 
month, but rates generally are fractionally lower. Liver- 
pool reported fair activity over the New Year, especially in 
the Australian and Far East trades. Some improvement in 
rates was reported on the North-East Coast, but taking the 
country as a whole demand for outward coal tonnage re- 
mains very limited. Movements of the various sections of 
our index number are shown in detail below : — 


AVERAGE 1898-1913 = 100 

















—— 7 ee —< 
— Points 0. | Points 
IN i intivennnnninie 85-6 | —3-6 | South America — out- 
Bay—outwards ............ 106-4 | —3-7 WOE dadancaencccsstecs 65-2 
Bay—homewards ......... 96-8 | —4-9 | South America—home- 
Mediterranean—outwards 79-0 | +3-7 IIS cceccdusiacicanes 99-0 |} —1-0 
Mediterranean — home- India—outwards ...... 75:8 ‘as 
GINS encsecisesiccwacsacse 88-5 | —0-1 | India—homewards ...... 109-0 |} —2-5 
North America ............ 84-4 | +4-5 | Far East, etc. ............ 88-0 | —1°5 
FIIs sakceencinwiiniaien 87-2 | —3-6 


Expressed as a percentage of the average for 1913, the total 
figure of our index number for January works out at 75.2, 
compared with 75.5 in December and 78.9 a year ago. 
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OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 


From our Correspondents in each centre 


UNITED STATES 





(By cable) 





GOLD IMPORTS AND BUSINESS RECOVERY 
ALTHOUGH gold imports are limited only by the shipping 
available, the dollar has remained above the gold cross-rate 
in all major currencies. There are rumours that a consider- 
able influx of foreign speculative funds is taking place 
rather than a repatriation of American funds. 

Business news continues favourable. Moody’s index of 
primary commodity prices stands at 139, compared with 
mid-December. Steel operations are at 38 per cent. of 
capacity. Public speculation in securities is heavy and 
trading on the bond market is the most active on record. 
It is not believed that the Exchange Stabilisation Fund is 
yet in operation in the foreign exchange market. 

NEw York, February 7. 





(By mail) 

MONETARY POLICY AND PRICES 
In recent months the movement of the commodity price 
index has been extremely erratic. From 149 in July, 
Moody’s index of primary commodity prices fell to 119 in 
mid-October. Under the initial impulses of the gold-buying 
scheme it rose abruptly to 130 on November 16th and fell 
to 121 on December 21st. Since the beginning of December 
the official gold price has been little changed, and the dollar 
in terms of foreign currencies has been continuously over- 
valued compared with the dollar in terms of the official gold 
price. Furthermore, the dollar has shown a persistent ten- 
dency to rise against other currencies; but since the middle 
of December primary commodities have climbed steadily 
to about 135.8 on January 29th. The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics’ weekly index has not paralleled these fluctuations. 
It reached about 70 in July, and until the year-end scarcely 
fluctuated a point in either direction; from which it would 
appear that the decline in primary commodities was exactly 
counterbalanced by the rise in finished products, largely 
under the influence of N.R.A. In recent weeks, however, 
it has moved up with primary commodities, and is now 
72.3. 

It is impossible to determine how much of these move- 
ments can be attributed to monetary factors. A consider- 
able number of agricultural commodities are valorised by 
the Government in one way or another, while many other 
commodities, both primary and secondary, are subject to 
price-fixing under the N.R.A. cartels. The latter influence 
is still strong, and it is believed that prices of manufactures, 
and especially retail prices, will be marked up strongly 
this spring. Department store prices are estimated to be 
about 20 per cent. higher than last May, and perhaps 15 per 
cent. above a year ago. 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY MOVEMENTS 


The following table shows the recent index numbers com- 
puted by the Federal Reserve Board :— 


BusINEss INDEXES 
(1923-5 = 100 adjusted for seasonal) 


Dec., Nov., Dec., 

1932 1933 1933 
NINE cai cLitbacncieseckubennibeneenenn 64 71 73 
PN cb cscniiss chbhebeiseseohncusevenerensees 76 81 85 
Residential building contracts.............. 9 13 14 
All other building contracts...............+ 43 76 99 
Factory employment ..............sccccssees 61 72 72 
SEED cnkpuncbsesccoscncsesvscensvene 41 54 53 
IE ns cicchsencnocdseunssnees 58 60 62 
Department store sales ...............sses00 60 65 68 


The spectacular gain in non-residential building contracts 
represents mostly the public works programme. Retail 
trade is everywhere reported as good, and decidedly above 
a year ago. 





THE CAPITAL MARKET 


Wall Street still hopes for the reopening of the capital 
markets. From the early autumn of 1931 to the bank 
holiday, the demoralised condition of the capital markets 
made them very unreceptive to corporate issues; while 
since the passage of the Securities Act in June, 1933, they 
have been almost completely closed. The marked strength 
and activity of the bond market in recent weeks—speci- 
fically, since the official gold price was stabilised—has lifted 
the bond market to approximately the level at which it 
stood in the summer of 1931. The following table shows 
the fluctuations : — 

Bonp INDEXx* 


Low., Low., Jan. 29, 
1932 1933 1934 
20 Industrial bonds .................. 53-2 58-3 77°6 
ep EE IE cn cccsicndbanneresnnsencons 47-4 57-0 82-8 
BO UGy DOMES ...cccccccscvcssescee 70-8 74-1 83-8 
* Standard Statistics Company. 
The Reporting Member Banks recently reported 
declining assets. The principal change after their 


reopening after the bank holiday was their steady accumu- 
lation of excess cash under the double influence of currency 
dishoarding and the open-market operations by the Reserve 
Banks. Open-market operations were suspended in 
November, but the Christmas currency demand was easily 
met out of excess reserves. Since Christmas the currency 
reflux has been unusually rapid, and excess reserves now 
amount to close to $1,000 millions, although the seasonal 
currency movement is presumably still uncompleted. 


BANK CREDIT POSITION 


The following table shows the changes in the Reporting 
Member Bank statements since the open-market operations 
were suspended : — 


REPORTING MEMBER BANK ITEMS 


($000,000) 
Nov. 8, Jan. 24, 
1933 1934 

Total loans and investments.............seeeeeeee 16,719 16,396 
I I I oo cian Rnee 3,590 3,498 
I a cack gence bsaaabaehien 5,003 4,713 
PS 150. ics oucahseosksnaeseannbnienareens 5,147 5,245 
a a oe tions 2,979 2,940 
I ss cineca bibenenennoee ie 1,878 2,047 
POGOe GRUBB CIODORIED o0ccscscccsccccccccscesscosess 10,531 11,138 
ee IED siscnevansévsincdincnecencsdsnseosncncee 4,495 4,372 
SVERIGE ORES ooccesccsccesvenssveccesssesss 999 370 
Borrowings from Federal Reserve Banks ..... 21 20 


Between these dates currency in circulation rose from 
$5,673 millions on November 8th to $5,849 millions on 
December 2oth, and fell to $5,581 millions on January 
24th; the decline, being in excess of seasonal expectations, 
suggests active dishoarding. The decline in loans of both 
descriptions is surprisingly large, but it may include year- 
end write-offs of doubtful assets. At all events, the con- 
traction of credit, statistically at least, seems to be still in 
process, although the net decline in total loans and invest- 
ments of these banks over the past twelve months is quite 
small. The outstanding fact is that the continuance of 
enormous excess reserves over a period of months has not 
yet led to an expansion of commercial bank credit, nor has 
the rise in prices or the recovery in business yet required 
additional bank loans. 


C.W.A. AND N.R.A. 


A peculiar situation has developed in the Civil Work 
Administration. The initial allocation provided funds only 
until February 15th, and expenditures have already 
exceeded expectations. Hence, executive orders have bee? 
issued scheduling a gradual curtailment of activities 
extending into May. This has aroused a storm of protest 
from the industrial centres; but in the Southern Agricul- 
tural States the C.W.A. hours have already been cut 2 
half at the insistence of the farmers, who found them: 
selves unable to secure farm labour in competition with the 
Government. 
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At the same time, Senatorial opposition to the N.R.A. 
has appeared, not from the Conservatives, but from the 
‘insurgent ’’ Republican element, led by Senators Borah, 
of Idaho, and Nye, of North Dakota. The basis is the 
charge that N.R.A. has fostered price-fixing monopolies to 
the detriment of the consumer and the small business man. 
That the N.R.A. codes have to an increasing extent in- 
cluded price-fixing is generally conceded. That little busi- 
ness is having a hard struggle for survival is also acknow- 
ledged; whether because of N.R.A. or the depression. In 
fact, it is as yet impossible to ascertain the precise economic 
consequence of N.R.A.; and the Senatorial investigation 
may throw light upon them. 

The code of the steel industry is now six months in opera- 
tion, and some facts can be recorded. It is rated one of 
the most successful. All price competition has ceased, but 
as the prices fixed are delivery prices, the tendency is 
toward regionalism because of shipping costs. It is claimed 
that the chief beneficiary is labour; and under the code 
the labour cost per ton of finished steel has risen 70 per 
cent. In June the output of finished rolled steel was 
1,870,000 tons and wages (exclusive of salaries) were 
$24,434,000, or $13 a ton. In November production was 
1,110,000 tons and wages $24,838,000, or $22 a ton. 
Average hours per week in June were 39.4; in November 
27.8. It is stated that steel prices have as yet advanced 
since last spring less than the wholesale price index, and 
higher prices are expected. Steel operations are at present 
running about 35 per cent. of capacity. 

New YorK, January 30. 





FRANCE 





M. DALADIER AND THE RIOTS 


M. Daladier, as soon as he was appointed, formally 
declared that he would take vigorous steps to inquire into 
the Stavisky affair. But even before he presented him- 
self to the Chamber of Deputies, he disagreed with some 
of his Ministers on policy and on changes in the per- 
sonnel of the higher civil service. In consequence, 
two Ministers handed in their resignations—including 
M. Piétri, Minister of Finance. To fill the latter’s place, 
M. Daladier recalled M. Marchandeau, who was Minister 
of the Budget in the former Cabinet. M. Jaubert 
teceived the portfolio of Under-Secretary of State for 
Finance, a post specially created. : 

_All these changes, in fact, were inspired by the neces- 
sity of a political majority in the Chamber. In the first 
days of the Cabinet, M. Daladier was at one moment 
thought to be searching for a larger combination, which 
might cause discontent on the extreme right and extreme 
left, but find strong support in the Centre. The Minis- 
terial changes showed, however, that the Government could 
only be supported by a “‘ left majority,’’ with Socialist, 
votes. Such a majority, almost the same as that which 
has existed since the last General Election in 1932, en- 
tailed a financial policy not very different from that hitherto 
pursued. The Government had its first contact with the 
Chamber on Tuesday. The Chamber was packed to a 
degree not recently seen. Meanwhile, police and rioters 
fought in the streets, and many were killed and injured. 


(The resignation of M. Daladier, which resulted from these 
nots, is discussed in a leading article on page 283.] 


BALANCING THE 1934 BUDGET 


Political disturbances have put the examination and 
Voting of the Budget into the shade. The financial Com- 
mission of the Chamber has nevertheless again examined 
the whole problem of balancing the Budget as a whole. 
t announced that it was agreed on an aggregate of 
measures (savings and increased revenue) which, if voted 
without modification by Parliament, would ensure equi- 
librium at the following level : — 





Mill. frs. 
ION,  .scanuunnnisnnbeprenieinsnssapeteniense 48,578 
Ee Lr send usehsnbeheennnavacsibecenens 48,693 
Surplus ......ceseeeereeeeereceecsesenseeenees 175 
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In acting as an executor or trustee, the West- 


minster Bank aims at putting itself in the 


position of a private trustee. It therefore pre- 


fers to employ the family solicitor, if there is 
one, or any other solicitor the client may name; 
by such means the Bank succeeds in combin- 
ing domestic tradition with business efficiency. 
A book showing the advantages of corporate 
executorship and the terms of appointment 
may be had on sending a card to the 
Trustee Department 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
51 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 





But the Commission itself recognises that this surplus 
is more on paper than real. M. Jacquier, rapporteur of the 
Commission, specially pointed out that revenue is pro- 
bably over-estimated. He insisted also that a limit must 
be set to what he calls the ‘‘ automatic ’’’ increase in 
expenditure. This increase arises from the fact that 
some laws, previously passed, automatically benefit an 
increasing number of individuals each year, with a con- 
sequent increase in expenditure. Such is the case, for 
example, with the law for social insurance, or for ex- 
Service pensions. For the next Budget (1935) the in- 
crease of expenditure under this head would reach at 
least 1,000 million francs. 


DEARER MONEY 


The Treasury has just launched a first portion (about 
four thousand millions) of the authorised ten thousand 
million loan, and is not likely to proceed with the next 
portion before April. Moreover, various big compamies 
are taking the opportunity to have recourse to the capital 
market. This week the Crédit Foncier de France is issuing 
at ggo a lottery loan of 800 millions, divided into 800,000 
5} per cent. debentures of a nominal value of 1,000 francs 
each, redeemable in thirty years. The Crédit Foncier has 
a clientéle which is very faithful in accepting its debenture 
issues. It enjoys exceptional credit. Nevertheless, it 
is to-day obliged to make a tax-free 5} per cent. issue 
at a price a little under par. In 1930-31 the Crédit Foncier 
raised money at 4 per cent. The cause of this higher 
rate for long-term loans is to be found in the large loans 
issued by the State in the course of the last few years. 
In spite of abundant capital the long-term rate of interest 
has become higher and higher. The Bank of France 
commented on this position in its recent Report as 
follows: ‘‘ This situation is of the greatest inconvenience, 
and every effort must be exerted to find a remedy. By 
lessening the burden of public debt and lightening the 
charges on private industry easier money would be of 
great help towards economic recovery.”’ 


DOLLAR FLUCTUATIONS AND GOLD EXPORTS 


Not only long-term but short-term money is difficult 


to find. This is chiefly due to the gold exports conse- 
quent upon the devaluation of the dollar. Although 
uncertainty about the operations of the American 


Stabilisation Fund might stultify theoretical calculations, 
heavy gold exports from the Banque de France have been 
recorded, whereas at the same time some gold was coming 
to France from other Continental capitals, Amsterdam 
particularly. These large gold movements may suggest 
the question: What action will the Bank, the Government 
and the public take? 
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The Bank has said and said again that it will not 
depart from its policy of preserving the gold standard. 
It will consequently persevere in remitting gold at request, 
according to the conditions which are laid down by the 
Stabilisation Law. The Bank is confident that gold losses 
will stop automatically, on the ground that there are not 
a great quantity of francs to be converted into gold. 

The short-lived Daladier Government also declared its 
determination to remain on the gold standard. Through- 
out the political instability of last, year this loyalty to 
the gold standard appears as an unshaken principle under- 
lying French politics. Public opinion, which has paid 
considerable attention to gold movements, has already 
seen two large effluxes of gold: the first occurred last 
spring, when the U.S.A. abandoned the gold standard, 
the second last autumn, when the first gold purchases 
of the U.S.A. coincided with two Cabinet crises. In 
both cases the gold losses soon ceased, after being severe 
for a few weeks. Accordingly, public opinion is not very 
nervous about the renewed gold exports. 


FRENCH METAL PRODUCTION IN 1933 


In December, 1933, pig-iron output was 523,000 tons, 
compared with 488,000 in 1932, ingot-steel output was 
492,000 tons, compared with 509,000, and for the whole 
of 1933 the recovery in metal production was considerable. 


Pig Iron Ingot Steel 
1932 1933 1932 1933 
(000’s omitted) 

ee 490 488 469 504 
February ......... 458 452 463 495 
TE \cebuiasosnnt 471 525 464 586 
PETE. avcnensenceveoe 460 516 457 554 
| 459 555 444 592 
De cesbesinvotbsens 452 551 468 585 
ET sessesnevsscess 455 570 465 581 
eee 456 564 473 565 
September ........ 445 538 455 550 
i itccenie 457 537 468 527 
November ........ 458 509 469 488 
December ......... 488 523 509 492 
a ee 5,549 6,328 5,604 6,519 


In December go furnaces were active, compared with 
81 in December, 1932, and 121 were stopped or in con- 
struction, compared with 130. 

Paris, February 7. 


GERMANY 





TRANSFER SETTLEMENT 


THE provisional settlement of the debt transfer problem 
was well received here, and caused a sharp advance in 
industrial stocks. The assumed abandonment of the 
creditors’ threats to impose “ clearings ’’ and the prospect 
of a reduction in interest rates from which industrial bond 
debtors, who are not directly interested in the transfer 
reductions, would profit, were apparently the causal 
factors. The foreign bondholders’ gain by reason of 
the advance from 50 to 67 per cent. in the German 
authorities’ buying price for scrip is small; the substantial 
concession, which the clearing threats seem to have en- 
forced, is that the April negotiations shall be conducted on 
the basis of equal treatment for all creditor countries. The 
official communiqué does not actually mention interest rates; 
but the Press has converted the official ‘‘ certain sacrifices ”’ 
which the bondholders are to make in April into “ per- 
manent sacrifices,’’ which necessarily means sacrifices in 
interest. 

Too much hope ought not to be based on the view ex- 
pressed in the communiqué that the debt question will find 
its solution in an increase in world trade and in its altered 
distribution. It cannot be assumed that an increase in world 
trade would, by itself, render Germany’s trade balance 
sufficiently active. Indeed, numerous recent German 
official utterances point out that any increase in the volume 
of Germany’s foreign trade from its present level will be 
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accompanied by increased imports of raw materials, a cop. 
sequence of internal industrial revival; and naturally ap 
simultaneous increase in exports of manufactured goods 
would have to pay for these. 


DEBT AND CURRENCY DEPRECIATION 

A new official return of the total of Germany’s externa] 
debt in September, 1933, shows that the halving of the 
original maximum liability is almost in sight. This is the 
first published report allowing for foreign currency depre- 
ciation. The total foreign debt, according to the new 
figures, reached its highest at Rm. 26 to 27 milliards ip 
mid-1930; in June, 1931 (before the bank crisis) it was 
Rm. 23,800 millions; and in September, 1933, it was only 
Rm. 14,000 millions. Of the decline by Rm. 9,200 millions 
since mid-1931, Rm. 4,300 millions was due to various 
withdrawals, Rm. 1,000 millions to voluntary long-term 
debt repayments, and Rm. 3,900 millions to currency 
depreciation. Foreign investments in Germany, it is added, 
have also considerably declined. The amount actually 
transferred by Germany in reducing the debt since 1931 
is not stated; but it must be considerably smaller than the 
Rm. 9,200 millions decline, owing to the realisation of 
different categories of depreciated marks, and to repurchase 
of bonds below their face values. 


CREDIT AND BANKS 


The credit position is improving. The January month- 
end demand for money was greater than expected, and the 
return of cash to Berlin was relatively slow, but this week 
the money demand was small, and day-to-day loan rates 
declined. Although last year the price of money (average 
of day and month loan, market discount, and trade bill 
rates) was the lowest since the currency stabilisation, the 
typically extreme fluidity and very low rates of a great 
depression were never witnessed. One cause of this was 
the unchanged Reichsbank rate, in turn a consequence of 
the fact that payments abroad were regulated independently 
of the price of home credit, and again of the fact that the 
official rediscount rate is more important for the market 
than formerly, owing to the greater indebtedness of business 
to the Reichsbank. The average day-to-day loan rate last 
year in Berlin was 5.11 per cent., and for month loans 5.69 
per cent. The number of insolvencies seems to have reached 
a minimum (falling to around 200 in recent months) which 
is one-seventh of the highest figure of 1931, when in- 
solvencies numbered 13,700. Last year’s number was only 
3,860. The outlook for the commercial banks seems 
favourable, and the stocks of these have been very firm on 
the Bourse, being helped by the annual reports of the 
Berliner Handelsgesellschaft and Reichskreditgesellschaft, 
which declared unchanged 5 per cent. dividends. These 
banks show declines in their balance-sheet totals which 
correspond roughly to the declines in their deposits, due 
to foreign currency depreciation and to repayments of 
foreign credits mainly by the register-mark process. In 
domestic deposits there is in general no further decline; and 
savings bank deposits stand Rm. 272 millions above the 
level at the end of 1932. 


HOME MARKET REGULATION 


Further measures have been taken for regulating the 
home market in agricultural products and for attaining 
greater self-sufficiency in agricultural raw materials. 
Fishery undertakings have been embodied in a compulsory 
cartel, with headquarters at Altona. The aim is to restore 
this very depressed industry to a profit-making basis. A 
first decree for regulation of the egg market, similar to the 
recent milk market measure, orders the creation of fifteen 
districts under commissioners charged with collecting and 
marketing eggs in accord with local needs, the surplus t0 
go to a Reich Egg Marketing Company in Berlin, for 
distribution in accordance with its instructions. The distnet 
commissioners will fix buying and selling prices. The Reich 
Commissioner for the Dairy Industry has prescribed the 
standardisation of butter qualities, so providing a basis for 
price fixing. The prices of preserved fruits and vegetabies 
are to be fixed under a decree giving this power to the 
competent association. On the basis of the Reich F 
Law of September, 1933, the wool production branch is to be 
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regulated; home wool is to be marketed only through one of 
several boards, and prices are to be fixed, with the ultimate 
right of supervision in the Food and Economic Ministries; 
and measures are to be taken for ‘‘uniformity in the breeds of 
sheep.’’ The aims are to ensure profitable prices to shearers 
and toencourage home production. At present the home wool 
output covers only about g per cent. of consumption. Com- 
plete ‘‘autarky’’ in wool is impossible, since it would require 
an increase of the present 3,400,000 sheep to around 
35,000,000. Here the difficulty is that in general 
only waste land could be used, and the climatic 
and other conditions would make sheep rearing very 
costly. Nazi principles would not permit extensive 
cultivation of land for sheep raising at the expense 
of other crops. In general, however, the movement towards 
self-sufficiency ignores such economic factors, and considers 
only the technical possibility of a self-sufficient home pro- 
duction. The flax movement is more promising. The flax 
area had fallen by 1932 to 4,500 hectares, and first rose in 
1933. Here complete self-sufficiency is aimed at. It is 
attainable if about 30,000 hectares are cultivated; and this 
area is considered possible under the measures already taken 
—premiums per unit of area sown, minimum prices, and 
compulsion to consume. Nazi publications write persistently 
of the supplanting of foreign cotton, in part by linen, in 
part by various substitutes and mixtures. 


TRADE 


The trade outlook is satisfactory. The Railway Corpora- 
tion's freight receipts in December were 17.3 per cent. above 
those of December, 1932; and the freight receipts for the 
year 1933 were 5 per cent. higher than in 1932. Hamburg 
shipping deliveries have declined. Coal output in 1933 was 
109,920,700 tons, against 104,740,500 tons in 1932; lignite 
120,796,000 tons, against 122,646,630. The monthly report 
of the Diisseldorf steel syndicates is optimistic, and Brussels 
reports increased buying by Japan, and by North European 
countries, particularly of bars and sheets. There is much 
activity in scrap iron; German imports last year were nearly 
fourfold those of 1932, and exports were little more than 
one-half. The export of heavy iron and steel in the year 
1933 Was 2,138,900 tons, as against 2,482,800 in 1932; but 
as imports rose from 789,800 tons to 1,286,700, the export 
surplus fell to about half. Tinplates production stands at 
207,200 tons, as against 141,000 tons in 1932, the increase 
being due to much heavier buying by home consumers and 
to a rise in exports from 84,000 to 128,500 tons, owing 
largely to increased buying by Holland, Switzerland, Argen- 
tina and Japan. Imports from Great Britain, on the other 
hand, fell to 5,900 tons. Paper production last year was 
about 6 per cent. higher than in 1932. 

BERLIN, February 6. 





AUSTRIA 


POLITICAL CHANGES IN THE TYROL 
Tue political tension in Austria continues. Renewed 
demonstrations by the Nazis have led to further reinforce- 
ments of the public safety services. Of the formations 
supporting the Government, namely, the Heimwehr, the 
Ostmirkische Sturmscharen, etc., several thousand men 
have been called up to support the police and the gen- 
darmerie. In Tyrol the defence corps have started action 
against the Nazis without consulting the Government. 
Within a few hours of being called up, about 8,000 men 
teported to give the Nazis an idea of the force available to 
oppose them and to draw up a political programme. The 
Provincial Government of Tyrol has been reformed in 
accordance with the desires of the Heimwehr and without 
teference to the forces which have suddenly been removed 
from it. These proceedings indicate lack of uniformity in 
the circles backing the Government. In Tyrol it was de- 
manded that the Christian-Socialist Party should dissolve 
itself, the Social-Democratic Party being compulsorily 
abolished, while at the same time there was an imposing 
parade in Vienna of the Lower Austrian peasants, who are 
organised as Christian-Socialists and still stick to the Party 
in spite of their rejection of the Parliamentary system. In 
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addition to its domestic troubles, the Government has to face 
the clearing up of relations with Germany. The willingness 
to come to an understanding, which was evident on 
Austria’s part in the last exchange of notes with Berlin, 
has proved of no avail, and apparently nothing is now left 
but to appeal to the League of Nations. 


SIGNS OF ECONOMIC RECOVERY 

In comparison with last year a slight economic improve- 
ment is discernible. The output index is being generally 
maintained, apart froma decline in the textile industry which 
has been forced out of the Roumanian, Jugoslavian and 
Hungarian markets. The cotton spinning mills are working 
at 70 per cent. of capacity in comparison with go per cent. 
in December, while the weaving mills and the woollen in- 
dustry are holding their ground. Whereas iron ore raising 
was stopped altogether last year until May, this year orders 
from public bodies and several contracts with Switzerland 
have kept things going. The situation of the metal in- 
dustry (Krupp, Erzenfelder) is satisfactory. Coal mining 
is getting behind with orders. Improvement is observable 
on the Federal railways and in the post office and telegraph 
departments. 

This improvement is due chiefly to the brisk state of 
foreign trade. 


(In millions of Austrian Schillings) 


Total of Export 
Foreign Import Percentage 
Trade Imports Exports Surplus of Imports 

1929 ...... 5,452 3,263 2,189 1,074 67 
1930 ...... 4,550 2,699 1,851 848 69 
oo eee 3,452 2,161 1,291 870 60 
Me ei secs 2,148 1,384 764 620 55 
1933 ...... 1,918 1,145 773 372 67 


The improvement started in the second half of 1933. Its 
consequence is that the value of exports of manufactured 
goods is only 2.5 millions lower than in the previous year; 
the deficit in the first half of 1933 was 36 million schillings. 
Owing to a decline of 124 millions in imports of manufac- 
tured articles the surplus of exports of manufactured articles 
has risen from 82 to 204 million schillings. The following 
table of the distribution of trade with the various imporiant 
countries shows some striking changes : — 


(Millions of Schillings) 


January to December, 


Imports from— 1932 1933 
CORRE occ sccetsisearencs 277-2 214-9 
Czechoslovakia ............ 210-3 156-1 
PN iccesccveewansnnas 135-9 135-0 
Jugoslavia .........csceeere 108-0 105-5 
EC axkcckeenendnenninie 105-6 73-1 
United States of America 56-2 62-0 
I i ctinnmadanueans 80-6 53-0 
PO cccedsbssicavsnccsswexes 68-4 50-4 
SIE ivccecncedesdns 48-7 38-3 
eo 35-0 33°3 
NNN con ccdecsiungsendnees 27-6 27-4 
PI a iccsesersdcceess 10-8 19-5 
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Exports to— 


GETMANY  ......cccccereveee 126-3 117-1 
BERND sncvecesesisnesvevsccese 75-6 86-9 
HIUNgaxry ......0.0ccccccees 71-2 76-9 
NE Cc ocniik 60-8 62-4 
Czechoslovakia ............ 81-1 60-4 
Jugoslavia ...........seseee 57-9 56:4 
NET ARATE 26°4 45-5 
Goeat Britain ..........0.. 28-9 35-6 
Ee ec ccubennbe 32-5 30-7 
Sc catuiehsveeeen’ 27-2 29-0 
Cg a careening 15-1 19-0 
lacie 20-4 16-6 


The greatest disparity of trade is with Czechoslovakia. 
These relations are, however, now to be improved by 
negotiations with Czechoslovakia which are to begin shortly 
and Dr. Buresch, the Minister of Finance, has been doing 
preliminary work in Prague. An increased exchange of 
goods with France is expected from the trade treaty which 
has just been concluded and which admits of higher quotas 
for Austria and new quota facilities. 


NEW TRADE TREATY WITH ITALY 


Trade with Italy has been most expanded. On Febru- 
ary Ist there came into force a treaty with Italy which 
accords rebates on transports of cotton, coffee, cocoa, tea, 
spices and drugs from Trieste to Austria. It is now assumed 
that a large part of Austria’s oversea supplies of these 
articles will come by way of Trieste, which will, of course, 
mean an advantage to Italian shipping. Many of the 
Austrian cotton buyers in Bremen will probably remove to 
Trieste, especially in cases where direct oversea supplies 
are concerned. Purchases under the selection clause will 
certainly continue to be concluded to some extent in 
Bremen, as a cotton trade proper cannot yet be said to 
exist in Trieste. The facilities apply only to consignments 
destined for the Austrian Customs territory. Many people 
expect that, in connection with the visit of the Italian 
Secretary of State, Signor Suvich, to Budapest, this con- 
cession will be extended to Hungary. 

Capital has not yet been tempted into productive invest- 
ment to any great degree. The result is that money is 
extraordinarily easy. The savings banks are receiving 
larger streams of deposits, which for the month of January 
were estimated at 32 to 35 million schillings, apart from 
the interest credited. A big portion of this money does not 
represent normal savings but is put into the savings banks 
on daily call, because the owners have no better use for it. 
But both the banks and the savings banks themselves are 
very reserved in the use of their capital. Whereas in 1913 
no less than 62 per cent. of savings deposits were passed 
on as mortgage credits, the percentage for the year 1933 is 
less than 40 per cent., a fact which is attributable mainly 
to the various measures of protection enjoyed by real 
estate owners as debtors. Recently, the Government de- 
cided to help the Alpine peasants with their debts. 

The demand for paper bearing fixed rates of in- 
terest is weaker for the time being owing to the strong 
participation of the public in the lottery loan. It is true 
that there has for some time been marked animation in 
stock dealing, but this has been of a speculative character, 
a circumstance which is evident from the fact that interest 
has centred in Austrian dollar loans. Since the beginning 
of December these have been rising rapidly in view of the 
dollar stabilisation and the contemplated conversion. On 
account of the advances in this category, the total value 
of Austrian stocks has gone up by 25 per cent. in the past 
month. In addition, the share index has risen from 40.5 
to 42.3, or nearly 5 per cent. 

ViEnNA, February 6. 





ARGENTINA 





COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH BELGIUM 


PARTICULARS have now been published of the treaty signed 
with Belgium. In general terms it follows the agreement 
with Great Britain. Argentina and Belgium accord to each 
other unconditional and unlimited most-favoured-nation 
terms in respect to Customs duties, special charges and 
inspection formalities. Given the heavy trade balance in 
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favour of Argentina, which in 1932 was roughly $70 
millions gold, no difficulty arises as to the granting of future 
exchange permits to importers of Belgian goods, and a 
sum of $4,000,000 paper is to be provided at once for the 
settlement of pending financial services on Belgian capital 
invested here. Furthermore, certain old debts of the State 
Railways, pending since 1927, are to be settled immediately 
at an agreed rate, which is, however, not stated, though it 
is mentioned that the sum of $3,438,880 will be used to this 
end. In the matter of blocked exchange Belgium had 
already come into line with the Continental group, taking 
bonds at terms similar to those in the agreement with Great 
Britain. It is generally felt here that the agreement will be 
mutually beneficial without unduly prejudicing Anglo- 
Argentine interests. 


The Minister of Public Works has published a Decree in 
which special allocation of $140,489,379 (paper) is made for 
the current year. The bulk of the money goes on wages and 
materials purchased in the country, together with local 
transport charges, but a sum of more or less $50 millions 
will have to be spent on imported material. 


Serious mountain floods have done great damage in the 
region of Mendoza. Loss of life was comparatively small, 
but rail communications with Chile are greatly deranged, 
and it is officially announced that the Transandine line will 
not be running during the current year. Incidentally this 
has given remarkable impetus to aerial communication with 
Chile, no less than eight planes leaving for Santiago in one 
day from Mendoza. 


PEGGING THE PESO 


Favourable harvest prospects and the somewhat unex- 
pected success of the plan adopted by the Grain Regulating 
Board have reacted favourably upon exchange, while the 
decision to shift the peg from the French franc to sterling 
will undoubtedly stabilise business relations with Great 
Britain. The official purchasing price—cable—for export 
paper was opened by the Government on January roth at 
$15 to the fr, while rates to remitters ranged between 
$15.96 paper to $19.2, this latter being the current price 
in the free market. Exchange rates are now officially quoted 
in Argentine paper to the {1 sterling, or to each hundred 
foreign units. It is also to be observed that, for the first 
time on record, official export figures are quoted in paper 
pesos. This is held to foreshadow complete abandonment 
of the dual currency, provided that Congress is prepared 
to sanction the necessary legal changes which must be con- 
stitutionally enacted before certain payments called for in 
connection with import dues can be changed from a gold 
basis. This will not mean that Argentina will abandon 
the gold standard altogether; provided that the international 
value of the peso remains steady, the effect of the change 
will be wholly beneficial, assuming always that the per- 
centage of gold held as cover for the notes in circulation is 
maintained at a safe level. To-day Argentina’s gold hold- 
ings in this market are $246,842,668 gold, while the paper 
in circulation is $1,263,749,201: a percentage of gold to 
paper of 44.39 per cent. 


The figures for total exports in the whole years 1933 and 
1932 are as follows :— 


Quantity in Tons Values in $ paper 


1932 1933 1932 1933 

Livestock ...... 34,159 39,950 5,671,480 4,320,479 
aig 574,226 561,227 193,284,242 182,009,438 
ens 134,118 159,232 61,116,407 87,182,088 
EEE socccnstesen 131,488 158,679 75,658,693 93,795,494 
Dairy products 43,852 38,074 29,376,884 20,615,380 
Offal and by- 

products ..... 159,927 193,218 28,316,630 35,491,500 
Cereals and lin- 

BREE soixaeeed 13,759,911 11,439,545 803,876,458 602,478,908 
Flour and 

middlings ... 395,487 467,795 21,010,443 21,958,912 
Other  agric. 

products ..... 192,000 183,647 23,137,705 22,407,477 
Forestal _pro- 

ducts ......... 256,958 327,436 27,928,770 33,433,402 
Other products 143,471 204,063 18,404,786 23,317,017 





_ rs 
15,825,597 13,772,866 1,287,782,498 1,120-446,215 
BuENOS AIRES, January 25. 
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CANADA 





THE SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 


Tue fourth regular session of the present Canadian Par- 
liament opened on January 25th. In the Speech from the 
Throne it was claimed that there has been a marked im- 
provement in economic conditions due to the Ottawa Agree- 
ments. The speech forecasted a programme of public 
works for the stimulation of employment and a modest 
programme of legislation. This programme included the 
amendments to the Bank Act necessary for the establish- 
ment of a central bank, a farm marketing bill and some 
amending measures. The claim was also made that the 
International Wheat Agreement was being harmoniously 
worked by the countries which had signed it and had 
already produced an improvement in wheat prices. There 
was no mention of any legislation designed to implement 
Canada’s commitments under the Agreement, but after a 
conference on the wheat marketing problem, held last week 
between Mr Bennett and the Premiers of the Prairie 
Provinces, it was intimated that once the Prairie Govern- 
ments had supplied provisional estimates about the probable 
wheat acreage for 1934, the Federal Government would 
sponsor legislation, which would be submitted to the in- 
terested Provinces for approval, with the object of cur- 
tailing Canada’s wheat production in 1934 to the desired 
limit. The Liberal Opposition has arrived in Ottawa in a 
very belligerent mood, as it is felt that the results of the 
by-elections held in October have given them a clear man- 
date to attack the Bennett Ministry. 

The Bennett Ministry, on the evidence of the by-elec- 
tions, seems to have forfeited a good deal of its support 
in the country, but it still has a majority in both Houses 
of Parliament; and in the Commons the present standing 
of parties is: Conservatives, 136; Liberals, 90; Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation, 15; Independents, 2; and 
vacancies, 2. Since 1934 a well-organised nation-wide 
movement has appeared, sponsored by the Canadian 
League of Nations Society and the Association of Canadian 
Clubs, to educate public opinion by addresses and dis- 
cussion on peace and disarmament. This movement is 
the result of widespread apprehension that Canada may 
suddenly find herself involved in another European War, 
and is receiving cordial support from people of all parties 
and classes. 


RECOVERY IN BUSINESS AND PRICES 


Both wholesale and retail trade are reported to be satis- 
factory and to exceed in volume the business being done 
a year ago. There is a good demand for groceries, cloth- 
ing, footwear and hardware; and large quantities of 
different kinds of supplies are being taken by the mining 
districts and lumber camps. The forestry industries are 
still doing well, and Eastern lumbermen are finding a 
good demand for their products from Great Britain. The 
carloading figure for the week ending January 6th placed at 
34.362 cars showed gains of 5,002 and 7,580 cars respec- 
tively over the figures for the previous week and the paral- 
lel week of 1933. Export movement of grain, however, 
temains weak, and on January 5th stocks of Canadian 
grain in store amounted to 239,492,638 bushels, which is 
2,500,000 bushels more than at the corresponding date of 
1933. There has been a slight decline in industrial activity 
in certain lines due to the discovery that the consuming 
power of the public, still very poor in the farming com- 
munities, was inadequate to absorb stocks. There has 
been a gain in building construction, and the coalmines 
have profited by the severity of the winter. 

Commodity prices have moved slightly upward, and the 
Wholesale price index of the Bureau of Statistics for De- 
cember was 69.0 as compared with 68.7 for November; 
the best gain was in the category ‘‘ Animals and their 
Products,’’ whose index rose from 62 to 63.3. Butter 
Prices advanced steadily during December, and cheese 
Prices were also firm. But the cattlemen, who last year 
Shipped over 52,000 cattle to the British market, are in- 
dignant at the acquiescence of the Canadian Government 
in Mr Elliot’s proposals that Canada’s cattle exports to 
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Great Britain should for the first quarter of 1934 be re- 
stricted to the level of the first quarter of 1933. It is 
predicted that such a policy will tend to lower domestic 
prices just when they had begun to rise. There has been 
some improvement in the net earnings of the railways in 
recent months, and the Canadian Pacific could show net 
earnings for the first eleven months of 1933 amounting to 
$17,615,707, which was only $163,527 less than the corre- 
sponding figure for 1932. The Canadian National, how- 
ever, for the same period showed net earnings of 
$4,998,057 for 1933 as compared with $6,031,155 in 1932. 


TARIFF BOARD FRICTION 


There is evidence of persistent friction between the Tariff 
Board and the Department of National Revenue. The 
latter’s officials have so far refused to conform to certain 
rulings of the Board, notably its order which declared that 
arbitrary valuations on imports from Great Britain were 
no longer legal; they have continued to impose such valu- 
ations, alleging as an excuse for their action the fact that 
the Doon Twines Company of Kitchener, Ont., manufac- 
turers of jute twine, whose protection would be diminished 
by the implementation of the Board’s order, had filed an 
appeal with the Cabinet against it. It was thought that 
the Cabinet would refuse to hear the appeal as, if it estab- 
lished such a precedent, it would involve itself in a great 
deal of additional work; and the charge could also be 
made that the main purpose of the creation of the Board 
would be nullified by the introduction of a political element 
into tariff decisions. However, a statement issued recently 
by Mr P. C. Matthews, the new Minister of National 
Revenue, indicates that the Government proposes to hear 
the appeal, but will not do so until the Board has given 
two other decisions in cases about arbitrary valuations. 
One of these decisions, also affecting jute twine imports, 
was given by the Board on January 11th. Judge Sedg- 
wick, the Chairman of the Board, has repeatedly shown 
signs of impatience with the obstructionist policy pursued 
by the Revenue Department, and at a hearing on January 
gth he indulged in some very sharp comments upon its 
tactics. 

Ottawa, January 27. 





USS.S.R. 


WAR ALARMS IN THE FAR EAST 


JAPAN continues to be the axis around which Soviet foreign 
policy tends to revolve. There are intimations of a speedy 
release of six Soviet officials, employed on the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad, whose arrest last autumn precipitated a 
sharper phase in Soviet-Japanese relations. It remains to 
be seen whether this will lead to a resumption of the long 
interrupted negotiations for the sale of the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad. 

Even such a resumption, however, would not altogether 
remove the anxious vigilance with which the Soviet autho- 
rities look toward next spring, which is seasonally the 
period of war alarms in the Far East. While optimists here 
are inclined to believe that Japan may find its energies fully 
occupied with the digestion of Manchuria and the consider- 
able slice of Inner Mongolia, which has been occupied, 
there is no disposition to underestimate the menace of a 
frontal attack on the Maritime Province of Eastern Siberia. 
Soviet confidence in ability to beat off a Japanese attack 
has definitely increased during the last year, especially 
during the last half-year. Two factors which have contri- 
buted to this are the good harvest of 1933, which may 
reasonably be expected to strengthen the food reserves and 
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the morale of the country, and the recognition of the Soviet 
by the United States. Soviet diplomacy undoubtedly hopes 
to establish some kind of community of interest with 
America in the Pacific ; and every item of anti-Japanese 
news in the American Press is apt to be reproduced here. 


The policy of rapprochement with France, which moved 
a step further recently with the signing of the commercial 
treaty between the two countries, is also dictated, not only 
by common apprehension of a resurgent German militarism, 
but also by the desire to feel secure in the West if trouble 
should develop in the Far East. The signature of the 
French commercial treaty, incidentally, threw into stronger 
relief the delay in signing the British commercial treaty. 
While there has been no public comment on this question, 
the viewpoint is freely expressed in Soviet official circles 
that responsibility for the delay rests with Great Britain, 
which, according to the Soviet interpretation, was not satis- 
fied with a treaty which had settled such sharp points of 
difference as the trade balance and respect for the Ottawa 
Agreement, but took the occasion of the impending signa- 
ture of the treaty to raise other questions, such as the com- 
pensation due in the Lena Goldfields case. 


PROPOSED ABOLITION OF RATIONING 


From the standpoint of the Soviet man, or woman, in 
the street the abolition of rationing is perhaps the most 
seductive prospect held out by the second Five-Year-Plan, 
which runs until 1937. While this promise is not definitely 
made in the summary of the Second Plan which has been 
issued, the emphasis on the necessity for increasing the 
output of food and of manufactured goods (production of 
objects of direct consumption in 1937 is supposed to be 
2.64 times the 1932 figure) would indicate the possibility 
of overcoming the acute shortage which led to the introduc- 
tion of rationing in 1928 and 1929. 


At present there is a substantial gulf between the price 
levels in ‘‘ closed ’’ co-operatives, where staple necessities 
are sold in strictly limited amounts to holders of ration 
cards, and in the so-called ‘‘ commercial shops,’’ which are 
under State management (private shops in Russia have 
ceased to exist), where a much wider assortment of food- 
stuffs and goods may be purchased without restriction, but 
at extremely high prices. If rationing is to be abolished 
this gulf will have to be bridged over ; and some recent 
developments, such as the doubling of the controlled price 
of bread and the reduction of the price of bread on the free 
market after the harvest show that a beginning in this 
direction is being made. 


The Second Five-Year-Plan aims at a general raising of 
the standard of living of the population; a goal which the 
first Five-Year-Plan aimed at but most conspicuously failed 
to realise, as a result of such unforeseen developments as the 
large-scale slaughtering of livestock by the disgruntled 
peasants, the poor harvests of 1931 and 1932, the intensive 
forcing of exports to counterbalance the disproportionate 
world fall in prices and the defects of the transport system. 


DEVELOPING THE TRANSPORT SYSTEM 


Reinforcement of the transport system is a major 
objective of the new Five-Year-Plan. Locomotives are to 
increase in number from 19,500 to 24,600; goods vans are 
to increase from 552,000 to 803,000; and railway mileage 
is to increase from 83,000 kilometres to 94,000 kilo- 
metres. It is significant that the most important of the 
projected new railroad lines, with the exception of the one 
between Moscow and the Donetz Basin, which is urgently 
needec because of the overstrain of the resources of the old 
line, are all to be constructed in Asia, a fact which underlines 
the shift of Soviet industrial gravity to the East. 


A line between Ufa and Magnitogorsk will make the 
latter iron and steel centre less inaccessible; the copper 
mines of Lake Balkash, in remote Kazakstan, will be linked 
up with the new coalfields of Karaganda ; a new line of 
definite strategic importance will run up beside Lake Baikal 
from the Amur River. 


The movement towards the cities in Russia is strikingly 
Ulustrated in the recent publication of comparative popula- 
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tion figures for some of the larger Russian towns for 1917 
and 1933:— 


1917 1933 
a a bens 1,701,000 3,572,000 
BAO ..00000senesecscerdcescenes 2,165,000 2,839,800 
i eco enkaueahne 248,000 709,000 
SS OAL OREO OCT 313,000 646,000 
eae tans 467,000 538,000 
ae keh 246,000 414,000 
CET nccaccsgnenserebontvnesessees 45,000 201,000 
Ivanovo-Vosnessensk ............ 85,000 170,000 
a aie ee ce ee isieinkeih 34,000 107,000 


The growth is particularly striking in oil centres, such as 
Baku and Grozny, and national capitals, such as Kharkov 
in Ukraina, and Erivan in Armenia. 


Moscow, February 1. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE INSURANCE FUND DEBT 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—A Note of the Week in to-day’s issue, advocating 
larger incomes for insured unemployed parents, speaks of the 
charge of £5} millions, imposed by the Bill on the Insurance 
Fund for amortisation of the old debt, as ‘‘ quite unnecessary.” 
If this means that most of that debt should never have been 
incurred, the great majority of your readers will doubtless 
agree. But if it means that notwithstanding the existence of 
some {115 millions of debt, the Fund should be restarted on 
a clean slate, there remains the question in what other way 
the debt is to be provided for, as to which the Note is silent. 
As so often happens, we have to consider not the unilateral 
attractions of ignoring an annoying commitment, but the 
choice between alternative methods of meeting it. Should the 
whole charge for interest and sinking fund be thrown on the 
Budget? Or perhaps for interest only, leaving (as is now the 
fashion) sinking fund to an undefined future? In either 
case, the Chancellor would have to provide some £5 millions 
more by taxation, in his 1934 Budget, than he would under 
the Bill, so prejudicing to that extent the claim of the taxpayer 
to long-overdue relief, instead of leaving the decision till he 
can open his Budget and deal comprehensively with the 
disposal of such surplus as may then be in sight for next year. 


As to what that is likely to be, such signs of returning 
prosperity as are visible are (as a leading article in to-day’s 
issue says) ‘‘ as yet fitful and evanescent’’; and the latest 
news from over the Atlantic reminds us of another and much 
larger debt, conveniently left out of this year’s Budget, which 
it may not be so easy to ignore in the next. So far, the debates 
on the Bill in Committee have been (as the Note says) “ not 
very illuminating ’’; but they are true to form in that members 
of all parties appeal, argue or declaim, each according to his 
wonted style, against any provision calculated to produce 
income for the Fund or to restrict its expenditure. Will the 
Economist, on this question of the debt, give its readers a 
positive lead on the path of sound finance ?—I am, etc., 

Cookham, C. Harris. 

February 3, 1934. 


The problem of the Insurance Fund Debt—as Sir Charles 
Harris rightly insists—is simply the question of who is to foot 
the bill. In saying that it is ‘‘ quite unnecessary ” to make 
it a charge on the Insurance Fund we were too moderate 
our criticism. For reasons which we have given more than 
once this course is highly undesirable. The Insurance levy, 
which directly affects costs of production, is a bad form of 
tax upon industry when it assumes substantial dimensions 
and should be reduced as soon as circumstances permit. 
There is no reason from the point of view of moral or financial 
principle why the consequences of the great depression should 
be liquidated by this particular form of taxation; and having 
regard to the incidence of taxation generally it is expedient 
that it should be met in other ways. On the other hand, if 


the case for larger incomes for unemployed parents is made 
out—as we think it is—the resources of the Fund, the 
financial basis of which should be designed to balance income 
and outgo in the circumstances of the present time, should be 
sufficient to provide those incomes.—EbD. Econ.] 
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THE ECONOMIST 


MONEY AND BANKING 


THE FRANC AND THE DOLLAR 


Tue wider implications of the revaluation of the dollar at 
59.06 per cent. of its former par value, and the re-establish- 
ment of a free gold market in the United States on the basis 
of a gold price of $35 per fine ounce, are discussed on a 
previous page, but it is desirable to supplement these com- 
ments by a description of the immediate reactions on the 
leading exchange rates and on the London bullion market. 
It is convenient to begin with a summary of the week’s 
exchange movements : — 


Date $ to £ Frs. to £ Cts. to Fr. 
January 24th ............ 4-99 6-24 
ea 4-973 794 6-27 
February ist ............ 5-00 773 6-38 
ES 4-904 774 6-27 
i sisecceceucs 4-934 77} 6-30 
a SN sekneewaeees 4-933 79} 6-19 
“ i isaaretnenes 4-963 783 6-34 
BN icasssveseens 5-004 78} 6-34 
= NE eo cenneccecs 5-01} 78 6-43 


A cursory inspection of this table is sufficient to show 
that exchange fluctuations have been most irregular, and it 
is not very easy to explain them. The two salient points 
are firstly that there is ‘‘ until further notice ’’ a free gold 
market in the United States, and secondly that the mint 
par of exchange between the dollar and the franc is 6.63 
cents to the franc. So long as the franc is quoted below this 
level the natural consequences are for gold to flow from 
Paris to New York and for francs to be purchased in order 
to pay for this gold. 

That is exactly what has been happening this week. Ex- 
tensive gold withdrawals have been made from the Banque 
de France for shipment to New York, and the initial appre- 
ciation of the franc to 6.38 cents on February Ist no doubt 
reflected the effects on the exchange of these gold purchases. 
The franc, however, is being pulled in two directions as the 
result of the devaluation of the dollar, for if the mint parity 
is 6.63 cents, the purchasing power parity based on 
telative price-levels in the two countries is considerably 
lower. This divergence has inevitably aroused doubts as 
to the ability of France to remain on gold without having 
to subject herself to an intolerable degree of deflation, while 
further uncertainty has followed the week’s serious troubles 
in Paris. As a result, a movement of funds out of France has 
developed, and this is tending to depress the franc in oppo- 
sition to the upward movement towards mint parity with 
the dollar which normally should be taking place. Thurs- 
day’s increase in the Banque de France’s rediscount rate 
from 2} to 3 per cent. was an obvious precaution. 

These cross-currents amply explain the irregular fluctua- 
tions in the New York-Paris exchange which have occurred 
during the past week, and further illustration of the pressure 
against the franc is provided by the state of the forward 
market. Three months’ francs have been at a discount for 
a considerable period, and on January 31st the margin in 
London between spot and three months’ francs stood at 
32 centimes. Since then it has rapidly widened, so much 
0 that by February 8th three months’ francs were quoted 
at 135 centimes discount, and it was very difficult to find 
buyers of forward francs. Similar difficulties arose in the 
tase of other gold bloc currencies, notably in respect of 
dealings in forward lire. The whole London exchange 
market has, in fact, been very narrow and difficult. 

It is hardly surprising that other members of the gold 
bloc as well as France have lost gold, for all the currencies 
of the gold bloc are linked together, and if it is profitable 
‘0 take gold from France for shipment to the United States, 
tt is equally profitable to take gold from Switzerland or 
Holland. Any free gold available has naturally been 
chipped direct, and this explains the week’s exports from 
Amsterdam to New York. Gold withdrawn from the central 

nks, however, has had to follow a more roundabout 
‘ourse, for both the Netherlands Bank and the Swiss 
National Bank only sell gold to other central banks inside 
the gold bloc. Thus the procedure has been that the gold 





has first been sold to the Banque de France, and then with- 
drawn again for shipment to the United States. This implies 
that both the Swiss franc and the florin stand at a discount 
below the French franc, for the Banque de France will only 
sell gold against French francs, and it is conceivable that 
the outflow of funds from France may raise these currencies 
to a premium against the French franc and so check Swiss 
and Dutch gold losses. It must be remembered, however, 
that the dollar is, in terms of purchasing power, under- 
valued not only against the French franc, but against all 
the gold bloc currencies. 

This, however, may in the long run prove to be of com- 
paratively minor importance, for the dollar has never 
played a very prominent part in international trade, and so 
its deliberate under-valuation by the American Government 
may only prove a temporary, if irritating, nuisance. Of far 
greater importance is the relation of sterling to both the 
dollar and the gold currencies. Here once more the week’s 
exchange fluctuations provide no certain guide. Gold pur- 
chases from the Banque de France help to explain the 
appreciation of the franc against the pound, but the reaction 
early this week and the state of the forward exchange 
market both appear ominous. The pound, however, has 
on balance fallen against the dollar, notwithstanding heavy 
purchases of gold in London for shipment to the United 
States. The pound, of course, is also over-valued against 
the doliar at current rates of exchange, while there are in 
process heavy movements of funds from London to New 
York, representing partly the repatriation of American 
money and partly transfers by investing and speculative 
interests which expect an appreciation in American bonds 
and equities. 

The London bullion market has been completely trans- 
formed by the reopening of a free gold market in the United 
States at $35 an ounce. Hitherto the London price of gold 
has been fixed solely with reference to the Banque de 
France’s buying price and the London-Paris exchange, due 
allowance being made for the cost of shipment to France. 
In practice each day’s price has usually been at a slight 
premium over the theoretical price based on the franc, this 
premium being partly due to competition among hoarders 
of gold and partly due to the spread between the Banque de 
France’s buying and selling prices and to the cost of re- 
shipment to London. For various reasons it has never been 
practicable to buy gold from the Banque de France for re- 
sale in London. This procedure has now been entirely 
upset, and on February 2nd all attempts to base the London 
price of gold on the franc were abandoned, and the price 
was fixed solely according to ‘‘ supply and demand.”’ This 
means that henceforward there may be two parity prices, 
derived respectively from the franc and the dollar, and that 
the London price will be fixed in relation to whichever is 
the higher. 

Some attempt is made below to set out these two parity 
prices with approximate allowance for the cost of shipment, 
and also to compare them with the actual price fixed each 
day. The quantity of gold sold in London is also given: — 


Quantity Actual Parity Prices 
Date Sold Price against $ against Fr. 

- a. Sd S.. & 

February 2nd __......... 840,000 139 6 140 1 137 2 
ee 975,000 138 3 14011 135 9 

eR ecovscwassca 1,550,000 1440 0 140 6 134 5 

CA cavesieases 1,150,000 139 3 140 3 133 9 

ij eee 1,240,000 136 6 137 3 133 5 

eer 1,590,000 136 9 138 3 135 4 


As was to be expected, the American parity price has 
been the determining factor, and the London price has 
stood at such a high premium over the French parity price 
as to yield on paper a substantial profit on gold purchases 
from the Banque de France and re-sales in London. A 
fair amount of gold has come from Paris to London, but 
in practice arbitrage based on such transfers is an un- 
certain business, for the gold has to be delivered in London 
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on the afternoon of its sale, and the slightest delay during 
its journey by air from Paris means that it arrives in 
London too late and leaves the arbitrageur with an open 
position. Equally, the London price of gold stands at a 
slight discount below the dollar parity price, but shipment 
charges have not yet been accurately determined, and 
arbitrageurs have to take into account that the American 
Administration can legally reduce the price of gold to $34.45 
per fine ounce, and may well do so while gold is crossing 
the Atlantic. Another point of difference is that all the time 
that the London gold price was fixed on the franc, buyers 
predominated, and so it was natural that a premium should 
be established. The size of last week’s dealings, however, 
as shown in the above table, is sufficient to suggest that 
gold is now being pressed for sale, and that may help to 
explain the discount of the London gold price against the 
dollar parity price. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


(a 


Bank Chairmen’s Speeches.—The speeches of the chair- 
men of Lloyds and the National Provincial Banks, which 
appear in full on another page, complete the symposium of 
our leading bankers on the state of the country. On the atti- 
tude of the City towards the monetary situation and the 
Roosevelt experiment we commented last week. But some 
interesting views emerged also on more domestic matters. 
While several of the speakers, for example, notably perhaps 
Mr Beaumont Pease, stressed the disadvantages arising 
from Government interventions in trade and industry, two 
of the chairmen—namely, Mr Beckett and Mr Campbell— 
qualified their adherence to what would have been termed 
orthodoxy a few years ago by approving a vigorous policy 
of housing measures. In this connection Mr. Campbell 
specially underlined the social consequences of this policy, 
while Mr Beckett had in mind its stimulating effect on trade. 
The speeches which we report this week do not differ in 
their general terms from those which preceded them. Both 
fully accept the ‘‘ fabian ’’ tactics of our present monetary 
policy, both are content to wait for but fundamentally 
believe in the restoration of the gold standard; meanwhile, 
both regard the current outlook as justifying a cautious 
optimism. 

* * * 


The Money Market.—This week again witnessed a fair 
demand for loans. Outside lenders were able to secure 
3 per cent., and in one or two cases { per cent., and a fair 
amount was borrowed from the clearing banks at I per 
cent. Discount rates are again rather weaker. The average 
tender rate for February 2nd was 17s. 11.47d. per cent., 
compared with 18s. 1.41d. per cent. the week before, and 
only {34.1 millions of the £40.0 million bills originally 
offered were allotted. This reduces the thirteen weeks’ 
cumulative total of tender allotments from £537 to £526.1 
millions, against a New Year peak figure of £597 millions. 
The clearing banks continue to quote 4% per cent. for 
Treasury hills up to April 14th and 1 per cent. for later 
dates, but they bought few bills during the week. The out- 
side rate for hot Treasuries was nominally { per cent. 

















Jan. 18, | Jan. 25,| Feb. 1, | Feb. 8,| Previous Rate 
1934 1934 1934 1934 |and Date Changed 
% % % % |% 
Bank Rate ............. 2 2 2 2 |24(June30, ’32) 
Banks’ Deposit Rate . 4 + + $ {1 (May 12, ’32) 
Discount f Call ...... 4 + 4 4 |1 (May 12, ’32) 
Houses \ Notice ... ; ? 3 # = |1}(May 12, ’32) 
Short loan rate :— 
Clearing banks...... 1 1 1 1 
Outside lenders ... i 3 2 3 
Market rate (‘‘ hot” 
Treasury bills) ...... 1 1 1 1 
Market rate (3 months’ 
OS eee 1-14 | #-14|#-14/) #-1 
Market rate (stand- 
eee 14-2 [14-2 [14-2 [14-2 


The Bank return shows a slight increase of {1.5 millions 
in the note circulation, due to currency withdrawals over 
the end of the month, and a corresponding decrease in the 
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Reserve. Consols dividend payments on and after Febru- 
ary Ist explain a fall of £7.8 millions in public deposits, 
Government securities were reduced by £7.5 millions, so that 
apparently part of this week’s revenue receipts had been 
used to redeem Treasury bills held by the Bank. Thus, not- 
withstanding the release of the dividend money, bankers’ 
deposits are virtually unchanged at {101.4 millions. 


* * * 


Foreign Bills in the London Market.—A correspon- 
dent writes:—During the last two years the discount 
market has been steadily reducing its holding of paper bear- 
ing the names of foreign parties. The larger houses have 
always been willing to discount renewals of bills running 
with them at the time of the crisis and drawn from coun- 
tries which have since entered into standstill agreements 
with their foreign creditors. This class of paper has, how- 
ever, steadily dwindled as borrowers have substituted ‘‘cash 
advances ’’ for acceptance credits or have obtained per- 
mission from their Central Banks to pay off their lines, 
repayment having become extremely profitable owing to 
the depreciation of sterling. Although rates for stand- 
stills have been remunerative, the London market has 
not regretted this reduction in their amount, for the 
growth of exchange restrictions has not been encouraging 
to international lenders. One class of paper which seems 
to have disappeared entirely was the foreign acceptance 
domiciled in London. Before the crisis these bills were 
taken even by the large discount houses at 1-1} per cent. 
over bank rate, usually in amounts not exceeding 10 per 
cent. of the total of bank bills under discount for the 
endorser in question. It is perhaps a hopeful sign that 
in the last few weeks the discount houses have been pre- 
pared to consider the offer of limited amounts of such 
paper from customers of first-class standing. Recently 
it has also been possible to place Russian acceptances, or 
at any rate the portion of such bills guaranteed by the 
Export Credits Department. Usually this is 75 per cent., 
a reversionary letter being issued for the balance; in some 
cases the reversionary letter may in turn be negotiated in 
less conservative quarters. To some extent this return 
to ‘‘ selective risk-bearing ’’ has been thrust on the market 
by the low level of rates for prime paper. 


* * * 


New York Money and Banking.—It is now clear that 
last week’s reduction in the New York Reserve Bank's 
rediscount rate from 2 to 14 per cent. was mainly a gesture, 
possibly designed to strengthen the bond market and to 
prepare the ground for the Government’s huge financing 
programme. The rediscount rate to-day has a purely 
nominal meaning, for the New York Reserve Bank’s return 
of February 1st showed rediscount of only $36.9 millions. 
Nor was there any change in New York open market rates 
in reflection of the rediscount rate reduction. Call rate is 
still one per cent., and discount rates 3-} per cent. for 
go-day bills and 1-3 per cent. for six months’ bills. The 
Cleveland Reserve Bank has reduced its rediscount rate 
from 2} to 2 percent. As a result of the increased stock 
market activity, brokers’ loans last week underwent a sharp 
advance from $779 millions on January 24th to $888 
millions on January 31st. The heavy gold shipments from 
Europe have not yet had time to reach New York, but 
releases from foreign ear-mark of gold already in New York 
were reported on Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. 
The amount so released totals $36 millions, but only $5.1 
millions of this has been added to the country’s monetary 
gold stocks. A gold importation of $1,199,000 from Mexico 
was announced on Thursday evening. The Reserve Banks’ 
statement, dated February ist, recorded the transfer to the 
Treasury of the Reserve Bank’s gold holdings in exchange 
for gold certificates, for the old items ‘‘ gold held exclu- 
sively against Federal Reserve notes ’’ and “‘ total gold 
reserve ’’’ have given place to a new item ‘“‘ gold cet 
tificates on hand and due from Treasury.’’ The Treasury's 
profits on the revaluation of the gold taken over are Ie 
turned at $2,983 millions, its gold stocks for February 1st 
being valued at $7,018 millions against $4,034 millions the 
days before. $2,000 millions of this profit is being allocated 
to form the Exchange Stabilisation Fund. 
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CANADIAN BONDS 


THERE is a wider range of yields to be obtained from 
Canadian Government and municipal bonds than in any 
other section of the gilt-edged market. While the credit 
of the Dominion Government is rated almost as highly as 
that of the British—3} per cent. on direct and 3% per cent. 
on guaranteed loans being the rule—the bonds guaranteed 
by certain provincial governments can be bought to return 
redemption yields up to 6 per cent. or more. This, of 
course, reflects the wide variations in conditions obtaining 
as between the industrial east and the agricultural middle- 
west of the Dominion. As our Ottawa correspondent 
pointed out in an article in our last issue, one province 
growing primary products for the world market may be 
virtually bankrupt while another, producing manufactures 
behind a high tariff wall with a secure home market, is 
‘“* weathering the storm.”’ 

The following indices of employment, compiled by the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, reveal how the Prairie Provinces 
have lagged behind the others in trade recovery : — 


FLUCTUATIONS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


(Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, and Expressed as Percentages of 
the Average for the Five-Year Period, 1925 to 1929) 


December 1, December 1, 


1932 1933 
Maritime Provinces* ...... 80-4 89-4 
Province of Quebec ...... 78-7 87-7 
Province of Ontario......... 77-9 87-2 
Prairie Provincesf ......... 80-4 81-6 
British Columbia ............ 73-6 85-1 


* Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. 
+ Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


The same story is brought out in the indices of volume 
of production. The index of industrial production in the 
Dominion rose from 71.8 to 83.9 between November, 1932, 
and November, 1933. The index of agricultural marketings 
actually declined from 62.3 to 41.8 in the same period. In 
spite of an advance in the average dollar prices of agricul- 
tural produce, the total value of Canadian crops in 1933 
was somewhat lower than in the previous year on account 
of the reduction in yields, the figures being $427,791,000 
at the point of production in 1933, as compared with 
$444,895,000 in 1932. (See Note of the Week in our issue 
of January 27th, page 170.) A comparison of the indices 
of production is given in the next table : — 


PHYSICAL VOLUME OF BUSINESS AND AGRICULTURAL FACTORS 
IN CANADA 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics Weighted Indices based on monthly 
average 1926 and seasonally corrected) 


November, November, 

Industrial Production :-— 1932 1933 
Mineral production* ............... 86-4 99-2 
Manufacturing ..........ceceeeeeeeeees 72-3 86-2 
EN ccs ccacnbecsesocesensen 39-4 37-3 
BERRUENS DIOL ons cc ccnscnnccccaccsces 134-4 158-8 
Total Industrial Production ... 71-8 83-9 
Agricultural Marketings ......... 62-3 41-8 


* Nickel was prominent, the index of nickel exports rising from 
40-1 to 148-7 in this period. 


Regarded as a whole, the trade recovery in Canada in 
1933 was impressive. In the period from November, 1932, 
to November, 1933, the physical volume of industrial pro- 
duction increased by 17 per cent. The index of wholesale 
prices rose from 64.0 to 69.0 in this period but retail prices 
and the cost of living were lower in November, 1933, than in 
the preceding January. These conditions may have acted 
as a stimulus to trade. Moreover, in spite of the fact that 
the Canadian dollar sold at a premium over the American 
dollar during part of 1933 the export trade showed a con- 
siderable expansion. The total values of imports and 
exports for the twelve months of 1933, as compared with 
1932, are as follows: — 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


12 months, 12 months, 
1932 1933 
Exports .......cccccccsscesseees 502,101 535,000 
Imports ........ccccccsseceseees 452,603 389,000 


+49,498 + 146,000 


Tee eee eee eee eee 





Imports last year were 14.0 per cent. lower and exports 
6.6 per cent. higher, by value, than in 10932. While the 
value of wheat exports failed to rise, that of base metal ex- 
ports increased by no less than 42.8 per cent.—from $44.8 
millions to $63.6 millions—in the eleven months ended 
November last. 

As a result of the expansion in exports and fall in imports 
the Canadian balance on international account was changed 
from a debit to a credit in 1933. According to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the net credit after meeting external 
debt interest, was about $40 millions. 

The following table shows the total bond obligations 
which Canada must meet this year, according to estimates 
prepared by a leading Canadian finance house : — 

MATURING PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF CANADIAN BONDS 

(Thousand Dollars) 





Payable in 
i i } | } 
|Canada,| Canada} 


| 
Loans | 















































Canada! ,; 
. : ‘a ike | United | 4 
Canada anek. i United |, ae States London} Total 
London} States | ~O9C°® 
- | MATURING PRINCIPAL 
Dominion of Canada :— 
DITECE .....0--errereeseeeee 226,138 | we. 2 - ane | | 60,000 |, 23,467 ) 309,606 
Guaranteed ............... 1,500 | BPE wwe Fae, | aes | 17,033 | 18,560 
Provinces of Canada :— | 
IE stnctutsnietenetncen 5,699 | 4,429 | 9,863 | 2,531 | 65 | ... | 22,586 
Guaranteed ............+2+ 269 4] .. Siew” WP, Sea | 363 
| ' 
Municipalities picneastinia 20,299 | 11,405 | 10,949 | 4,760 wai 47,413 
Corporations ............ 12,046 | 693 | 2,750 | 150 | 1,647 | | 17,286 
SRR scientists | 265,951 | 16,554 | 23,656 | 7,441 | 61,712 | 40,500 | 415,814 
tierce eemencannel 
INTEREST 
Dominion of Canada :-— 
Direct dadeneeeebevusseesten 92,237 | ... 4 4,552 , 13,600 , 14,059 , 124,448 
Guaranteed ...........000- 2,856 — | 4,860 --» | 6,507 | 12,124 | 45,406 
Provinces of Canada :— eal 
BE snnmonisnndaiamedes | 20,287 | 13,822 | 20,498 1,209 18 | 3,678 | 59,512 
Guaranteed 0.0.0.0... | 3,400 | 1,338 | 1,249 | 1,201 | 2'561 | 9,748 
Municipalities ............ | 35,821 9,769 | 11,072 | 7,164 eee 1,303 | 65,129 
Corporations ............ | 23,290 | 39,007 | 25,785 17,629 | 4,324 5,243 | 115,278 
i sssanssons | 177,891 | 82,994 | 68,016 | 27,203 | 24,449 38,968 | 419,521 
' 
| \ 








The external interest requirements on all Canadian bonds 
(Government, provincial government, municipal and in- 
dustrial corporations) total approximately $242 millions 
this year. The fact that interest requirements last year 
were covered with a margin of $40 millions is some assuar- 
ance to the foreign holder of Canadian bonds that transfer 
difficulties should not arise, but the comparatively heavy 
external maturities this year are a problem which should 
not be overlooked. In 1933 maturities of external debt 
totalled $40 millions. This year they amount to $150 
millions, of which $40} millions fall in London (in July 
and September) and $61.7 millions in New York. The pro- 
vincial governments and municipalities have no maturities 
confined to the London market. The London maturities 
consist entirely of Dominion Government direct or 
guaranteed loans—but $36,740,000 of provincial and 
municipal debt payable in Canada, U.S.A. and London or 
Canada and the U.S.A. optionally, fall due this year. 

We may next consider the internal credit standing of Cana- 
dian Government and municipal bonds. The total revenue 
collections of the Dominion Government were higher by 
$4,775,819 in the first nine months of the current fiscal year 
than in the corresponding period of 1932, and the final deficit 
may be smaller than in any year since 1930. The budgetary 
position of the provincial governments and municipalities, 
however, is unfavourable, to say the least. The Budgets of 
the wheat provinces show large deficits. The 1933 Budgets 
for Manitoba and Alberta reveal total balances, on the wrong 
side, of $1,944,565 and $2,107,521 respectively. The figures 
for Saskatchewan, which are not available, are expected to 
make an even worse showing. The financial position of 
British Columbia was described by our Ottawa correspon- 
dent last week as ‘‘ well-nigh desperate.’’ 

The Western Provinces have passed a resolution asking 
the Federal Government to consider a scheme for converting 
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all or part of the provincial debts to lower rates of 
interest, which is regarded by them as the only alternative 
to default. Indeed, default by three of these provinces has 
been averted only by loans from the Federal Treasury up 
to $43 millions. The Federal Government has agreed to 
continue its financial help, the cost of direct relief to the 
unemployed being shared by the Dominion, provinces and 
municipalities. It is therefore felt in the market that the 
Federal Government will allow no defaults to occur and 
will give its guarantee to conversion issues if that is found 
necessary. This explains the relatively generous valua- 
tions accorded by the London market to the stocks of the 
financially strained provincial governments. The follow- 
ing table gives the present market prices and yields of 
representative federal and provincial government and muni- 
cipal loans which are at present on offer on the market :— 











laid | Yields. 
Prices, es A 1 Redemp- 
1933 rice Annua | aha 
by av 
Federal Government is @.5 ¢ 2 <4. 
Direct Obligations 
A CPE IDES nrccnccosncseosssvenneseveconees 100 1063xd|} 315 3 310 6 
eee ee 964 100} 399 39 6 
Federal—Guaranteed 
Canadian Northern Ontario Rly. 3}% 1961 83} 94 314 6 317 0 
Grand Trunk Pacific 3% 1962 .............+000+ 83; s+ 312 0 40 0 
Provincial Governments 
Direct 
REED BE, BOBS ..00.cnrccrccccsccscececcecc000 100} 104 417 9 eee 
British Columbia 44% 1941 ... 954 1023 49 6 47090 
Manitoba Province 4% 1950... 964 934 466 414 6 
Nova Scotia 3}% 1954.......... 83 92 316 6| 42 0 
Ontario 4% 1947 .........s000-- 94 103} 318 0 315 6 
Saskatchewan 4% I1951...........ssssccceeseeeees | 85 89} 410 0| 419 0 


Guaranteed 
Canadian Nor. Rly. 4% Ist Mtg. Alberta 


Gtd. Deb. Stk. 1939 (Gtd. by Alberta) ... 85} 91 48 0 6 4 0 
Canadian Nor. Western Rly. 44% Ist Mort. 

Deb. St. 1943 (Gtd. by Alberta) ............ 854 90 5 1 0 6 1 0 
Pacific Gt. Eastern 44% Ist Mort. Deb. Stk. 

(Gtd. by Brit. Columbia) 1942 .............. 90 93% 416 0 510 0 

Municipal 

Montreal City 449% 1969............0.cccceescseee 96% 106 45 0 413 0 
Quebec City 34% 1962.........ccceseesesseeeeeees 89 93 314 6| 317 6 
Saskatoon City 5% 1941-61........-....ce0000+ 904 94 5 7 6] 510 6 
Vancouver City 4% 1950-2............ccceeeevee 844 92} 45 6 411 0 
MD acictscnncenvencesnnorivescovrs 94} | 101 406] 426 








The direct obligations of the prairie provinces yield from 
4.6 to 4.95 per cent., while the guaranteed railway loans 
yield up to £6 4s. with redemption. In the same way as the 
British Government took over the obligations of Newfound- 
land, the Canadian Government is expected to continue to 
back the loans of its hard-pressed provincial governments. 
It has already guaranteed, up to $50 millions, the loans of 
Canadian banks to the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Similarly, the market assumes, it will ‘‘ sub-underwrite ’’ 
even the railway loans guaranteed by Alberta and British 
Columbia. This is a somewhat complacent attitude, with 
which we should be in greater sympathy if we could feel 
confident of a fresh rise in the price of Canadian prairie 
products, particularly wheat. Unfortunately, the statistical 
position of this commodity, on which the sustained pros- 
perity of Canada still depends, is far from promising. Not 
until wheat has passed the mark of a dollar per bushel will 
the prairie provinces find the burden of their debts sup- 
portable or the Dominion Government regard their bud- 
getary problems as solved. 





INVESTMENT NOTES 





American Security Prices and Earnings.—In the 
middle of this week Wall Street experienced a check to its 
upward movement. This recession was due less to nervous- 
ness about French and international affairs than to natural 
profit-taking after a rapid rise and to fears as to the 
Government proposals to check speculation on the Stock 
Exchanges. The movement was most pronounced in utility 
and railroad groups, which had previously shown the 
sharpest gains. The following Dow Jones indices reveal 
the major movements of the market since the end of last 
year : — 


Date Bonds Rails Industrials Utilities 
December 30, 1933 ... 84-60 40-80 99-90 23-29 
January 31, 1934 ...... 89-75 49-77 107-22 27-05 
February 3 ,, _ ...... 90-85 51-85 109-41 28-40 

"i rer 91-48 52-97 110-74 29-60 
Ef ee 91-22 52-60 110-24 31-03 
as _ 90-73 50-94 107-95 29-71 





Bond values are sharing in the reaction, not unnaturally, 
since both bonds and preferred stocks have enjoyed a re- 
markable rise since the beginning of the year. There is no 
indication that the present reaction is anything more than a 
temporary interruption to the upward trend. Business 
indices all point to a continuance of trade recovery. Steel 
ingot production in January averaged 34.1 per cent. of 
capacity against 33.4 per cent. in December and 18.2 per 
cent. in January, 1932. According to Jron Age, steel 
ingot production for the current week is at 38 per cent. of 
capacity as compared with 35 per cent. last week, the 
expansion being mainly a result of an increased demand 
from the automobile and railroad industries. Most of the 
reports now being published by leading industrial com- 
panies give evidence of the beginnings of trade recovery last 
year. A preliminary tabulation by the National City Bank 
of New York of some 350 industrial companies having an 
aggregate net worth of $6,534 millions, shows combined 
net profits of approximately $163 millions in 1933, com- 
pared with a deficit of $41 millions in 1932. The proportion 
of companies operating at a profit rose from 43 per cent. 
of the total in 1932 to 62 per cent. in 1933. 


* * * 


Foreign Bond Defaults.—tThe lot of the foreign bond- 
holder, under modern conditions, is notoriously unhappy, 
for application of sanctions for the enforcement of his 
claims is a delicate and frequently unsuccessful task. The 
‘“‘ rentier,’’ who boldly undertook the financing of our 
capital exports during the second half of last century, en- 
joyed a period of convalescence from economic malaises 
during the post-war period, but the complications of world 
depression and economic war which supervened have set 
back the slow recovery. What these later phases mean in 
terms of his private purse, and of the ‘‘ income from over- 
seas investment ’’ item in our balance of payments, is strik- 
ingly revealed in an article in the January issue of the 
‘““ Westminster Bank Review.’’ Figures compiled by the 
Council of Foreign Bondholders show that whereas nine 
Governments and corporations were in default before the 
crisis, the total at a recent date was no fewer than fifty-eight 
States in default on 130 issues. The following table gives 
brief particulars of the States concerned and of the extent 
of default : — 


Nature of Default and State or ? ; 
Municipality Details of Present Service 


(a) Sinking Fund default; interest 
transferred in full. 


Colombia. 


(b) Sinking Fund default, full interest, 
subject to transfer moratoria. 


BRUNI ‘encekviedcnussmneesenenecce 25 per cent. of coupons and 10 per cent. 
arrears. Balance in blocked leva.* 

ROTM — acnccccnteccosensencesve 30 per cent. cash, 70 per cent. blocked Reichs- 
marks convertible at 67 per cent. discount. 

cite oul Full service in blocked pengoes only. 


BORED GORI) ccccccceccsesconecsee Grade VIII in Brazil Funding Scheme (see 
next page). 

Sinking Fund suspended and interest in paper 
pesos at par for 3 years. 5 per cent. arrears 
certificates for unpaid balance, 

76-9 per cent. as under Germany. 

Blocked pengo payment. 

76-9 per cent. as under Germany. 


Buenos Aires (Province) ...... 


Hamburg, Saxony, Westphalia 
DUERBOE — cccccccccsocccscccccooes 
Berlin, Cologne, Munich ...... 


(c) Sinking Fund default; partial 
default on interest, and transfer 


moratoria 

BTID, ecccccececccsnevencconescee In arrears for proportion of old Austro- 
Hungarian loans. 

ial See note on page 305. 

IOI -weneccerccsesiccncnnenes Interest funded on 1911 loan at 5 per cent. 
Amortisation not specified. Service on 1912 
loan maintained. 

GRRIROD co scsccccessccccensensecseones Offered November, 1933, to pay 27} per cent, 
of interest 1933-34, 35 per cent. 1934-35. 

PROBED, coccvcscoccveccccccecees Paying 25 per cent. until March 3ist, during 


negotiations. 
Grade VII in Funding Scheme. 


Grade VI in Funding Scheme. 
Grade VIII in Funding Scheme. 


NICthOTOY ccccccccccscccceccccoces Grade VII in Funding Scheme. 
GOMBGS ccovccccccccccccecscocsscseees Ditto 


(d) Complete default, sinking fund and interest. 
Chile, Paraguay, Peru, El Salvador, Alagoas, Antofagasta, Lima, Para, Rosario, 
Valparaiso, Vina del Mar. 


Rio de Janeiro (State) ......... 
Sao Paulo (State) ...........++++ 
Bahia (Municipality) 


* 50 per cent. on 7% Settlement Loan, 1926. 


It is clear that in the majority of cases default is occasioned 
by deep-rooted economic maladjustment, and not by poli- 
tical opportunism. Where States have a sufficiently favour- 
able budgetary situation, they seem to be making an honest 
attempt to collect the service of their foreign debt. The 
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total defaulters are for the most part South American cities, 
whose revenues are necessarily more insecure than those of 
the States. The transfer problem, however, is partly of 
their Own creation, for theory and practice alike have 
amply demonstrated that exchange restrictions cannot in 
the long run create an improved export surplus but will 
inevitably cause a freezing-up of the channels of inter- 
national commerce. The number of South American States 
jsnoteworthy. The public finances of some of these States 
has not always been a model of rectitude, but it must be 
conceded that they have been subjected to the full impact 
of low primary commodity prices. Any lasting improve- 
ment in this respect can only result from a revival of inter- 
pational trade. The Central European problem, on the 
other hand, is rather one of internal budgetary and poli- 
tical difficulty and gives ground for more serious mis- 
giving to bondholders. 


* * * 


Brazilian Debt Scheme.—Although the new Brazilian 
debt scheme, whose details were published on Thursday, 
is reported to have been drawn up after consultation with 
Sir Otto Niemeyer, it is decidedly more favourable to Brazil, 
and less favourable to her bondholders, than the 1931 
sheme which it replaces. It is based, apparently, on the 
assumption that Brazil’s balance of payments for the pre- 
ent will permit only of the transfer of about {8,000,000 a 
year for the foreign debt. This is equal to approximately 
one-third of full annual interest and sinking fund payments. 
The balance will nominally be paid in milreis but re-lent 
to the Government. In the distribution of the available 
cash, creditors have, in effect, been lined up and numbered 
from the right. The 5 per cent. Funding Loans of 1808 
and 1914, and the twenty- and forty-year bonds issued 
under the 1931 scheme, together with arrears under the 
Hague award, receive full interest and sinking fund service, 
the authorities having wisely decided to maintain the repu- 
tation of inviolability which has been a powerful induce- 
ment to bondholders, under earlier schemes from 1898 
onwards, to accept scrip instead of cash. In Grade II is the 
State of San Paulo 7 per cent. Coffee Realisation Loan of 
1930, which is specially secured on coffee whose sale auto- 
matically provides transfer facilities. Interest on this loan 
will be paid in full, but only approximately 50 per cent. of 
sinking fund service will be maintained. The treatment of 
this issue, however, is in strikingly favourable contrast to 
that of the San Paulo Coffee Institute 7} per cent. Loan of 
1926, which appears as low as Grade V and is to receive 
nly 22} per cent. of interest service in 1934-35, rising to 
74 per cent. in 1937-38, although it has a first specific 
charge on receipts from the transport tax on coffee bags. 
Grade III includes the following loans of the Federal 
Government : — 

5 per cent. 1903, 5 per cent. 1909 (Port of Pernambuco), 8 per 
Fcent. 1921, 7 per cent. 1922, 64 per cent. 1927. 

Grade IV includes the remaining loans of the Federal 
Government. Grade V, as already mentioned, comprises 
the San Paulo Coffee Institute 7} per cent. Loan, while 
Grades VI, VII and VIII include all remaining external 
lans of the States and Municipalities. | Despite the fact 
that loans in Grade V, VI and VII are receiving only a 
portion of their interest service, the Federal Government 
proposes to spend not less than £400,000 on the purchase, 
below par, of bonds in the market. The equity of this pro- 
tedure, from the bondholders’ point of view, is open to 
question. Grade VIII bonds receive no interest whatever. 
The position of each grade, after the expiry of the 1931 
Funding Plan, is shown below : — 


(To Marcn 31st tN EACH YEAR STATED) 














Per Cent. of Full Interest Per Cent. of Sinking Fund 
Grade 

1935 1936 1937 | 1938 1935 | 1936 | 1937 1938 

100 100 100 100 
50* 50* ° 50* 

Nil Nil Nil Nil 

Nil Nil Nil Nil 

Nil Nil Nil Nil 

a Nil Nil Nil Nil 
VI 2h 23 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
VINt ... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 


* Approximate. Sinking fund payments in each year will be equal to 5 per cent. of 
total issue. + These loans will be “‘ the subject of a special study.” 





Do you know that by investing about £22 
upwards in the THIRD and FOURTH 
BRITISH FIXED TRUSTS you can become 
part-owner of 52 GREAT COMPANIES and 
thus safeguard your capital by spreading 


it, as illustrated below, over the leading 
branches of British Industry ? 









COMMODITIES 
264% 
(FOODSTUFFS, FATS, &o., 
METALS, PAPER, TOBACCO, 
RUBBER) 







BUILDING, 
PROPERTY AND 
INSURANCE 






CHEMICALS 
114% 


The 52 Companies are divided into two groups or 
“Units ’’—28 in the Third and 24 inthe FOURTH. 





THIRD BRITISH UNIT. FOURTH BRITISH UNIT. 
Austin Motor Co. Associated Electrical Industries, Ltd. 
Bolsover Colliery Co. Associated Equipment Co., Ltd. 
British Oil & Cake Mills. Associated Newspapers, Ltd. 

Burma Corporation. Anglo-Persian Oil Co., Ltd. 

Daily Mirror Newspapers. Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd. 

John Dickenson & Co. British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd. 
Dunlop Rubber Co. British Match Corporation, Ltd. 

Ever Ready (Gt. Britain). British Insulated Cables, Ltd. 

Fairey Aviation Co. City of London Real Property Co., Ltd. 
Imperial Chemicals. Consolidated Gold Fields of South 
Imp. Cont. Gas Assoc. Africa, Ltd. 

Lond. Brick Co. & Forders. County of London Electric Supply Co., 
Lond. Pass. Transport ‘’C." Ltd. 

Joseph Lucas. F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd. 
Manbré & Garton. Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, 
Marconi Internat. Marine. Lid. 

Metropol. Housing Corpn. Great Western Railway Co. 
North-East Elec. Supply. Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gt. Britain 
Pearl Assurance Co. & Ireland), Ltd. 

Prov. Cinematog. Theatres. **Shell’’ Transport & Trading Co., Ltd. 
Spillers. Michael Nairn & Greenwich, Ltd. 
Tube Investments. Reckitt & Sons, Ltd. 

Turner & Newall. English Sewing Cotton Co., Ltd. 
Unilever. Pinchin, Johnson & Co., Ltd. 

Union Corporation. Ranks, Ltd. 

Venezuel. Oil Concessions. South Metropolitan Gas Co, 
Vickers. United Dairies, Ltd. 

Wiggins, Teape (1919), Ltd. Wm. Cory & Son, Ltd. 


Ten Sub- Units and upwards may be 
purchased in any one of the Trusts. 
The actual Shares are held in trust on 
your behalf by THE TRUSTEE, LLOYDS 


| BANK LIMITED, 72, Lombard Street, 


London, who collect and distribute to you 
QUARTERLY each year, without deduc- 
tion, the actual dividends paid by each 
Company. You thus not only minimise 
your risk, but add to the security of your 
income and the prospects of capital 
appreciation. Furthermore, you can sell 
your holding at any time you may wish 
to do so. 








Ask your Stockbroker or local Bank Manager for free 
booklet on ‘‘ Third”? and ‘‘ FOURTH ”’ British Fixed 
Trusts, or write to the Managers of the Trusts : 


MUNICIPAL & GENERAL SECURITIES CO. LTD. 


9R, CLOAK LANE, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
(Telephone: City 520]. Telegrams : Munigenco, London. ) 





| 
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The full service of the various loans will be included in the 
Federal, State and Municipal budgets in milreis at arbitrary 
exchange rates, fixed in the case of sterling at 6d. to the 
milreis, although the present exchange quotation is only 
slightly over 4d. Any supplementary foreign exchange 
which it is possible to set aside will be applied in the pur- 
chase of bonds below par. The plan will be reviewed before 
the end of September, 1937. Bondholders will regret that 
a scheme, drawn up, on the whole, in statesmanlike fashion 
to meet a situation which obviously demands the making 
of equitable concessions by both parties, should be marred 
by blemishes in its details. We believe that the Brazilian 
Government would have been well advised to have accom- 
panied its official decree by a clearer statement of the 
Brazilian balance of payments. If experience shows the 
estimate of Brazil’s transfer capacities to have been conser- 
vative, Brazil will obtain proportionately large ‘‘ uncove- 
nanted benefits’’ from the repurchase, with surplus 
funds, of securities whose market value has been unduly 
depressed. 


* * * 


Two More Fixed Trusts.—The fixed trusts are obey- 
ing the injunction to be fruitful and multiply, for two 
more have appeared in the last few days. All the fixed 
trusts are patriotic—they are ‘‘ British,’’ ‘‘ National,’’ 
‘‘ British Empire,’’ or the like. They are becoming less 
and less ‘‘ fixed.’’ The rapid growth of the discretionary 
powers of the management are well illustrated by 
comparison between the elimination clauses of the First 
and Fourth British Fixed Trusts—formed respectively in 
April, 1931, and February, 1934. The trust deed of the 
First British laid down an arithmetical test for the earnings 
of a component share which it might be undesirable to 
retain. The trust deeds of the Third and Fourth British, 
however, enumerate various contingencies, in the broadest 
terms, which may justify the managers in exercising their 
discretionary powers to sell, concluding with the sub- 
clause: —‘‘ If, for any other reason, it is desirable in the 
interests of the certificate holders to sell the whole or the 
part of the shares of any company.’’ If, as is reported, the 
trusts’ legal advisers believe that this sub-clause has been 
worded with sufficient ingenuity to put its interpretation 
outside the eyusdem generis rule, no so-called ‘‘ manage- 
ment trust ’’ could give its executive more unqualified 
discretionary powers as regards elimination. Another 
point of interest is the varying distribution, by industries, 
of the shares making up fixed trust units. For example, 
the ‘‘ portfolios ’’ of the four British fixed trusts have 
represented different industrial groups in the following 
proportions : — 


First Second Third Fourth 
Percentage of Money Bnitish British British British 
Invested in each Branch (Formed (Formed (Formed (Formed 
at Date of April, Dec., Dec., Feb., 
Formation 1931 : 24 1932: 26 1933: 28 1934: 24 
Com- Com- Com- Com- 
panies) panies) panies) panies) 
% % % % 
Electric light and power... 144 = 
Oil and refining..............+ 7 } 194 11% (°) 17(’) 
Engineering ........+.++-se00s 13} 10} 64 
ID + cccteceepssbecnnesnouens 10 oo 44(8) 
TDD scascpunnesensnostnessvens 103 12 se 12 
TE, cccpsphssneosonsen ioe 164 « 
Insurance, shipping, iron, 
coal and steel ............ 10 — 15}(4) 
Catering..........cccccccsseeeee 10}(?) 13(?) ae a 
sess cadulbnabeeunn 9 5} 6 
TODACCO ....0.ccccccscccevceees 8 4 72 
RES, .cccoinsocdonessovence 74 a oe ae 
Building and allied ......... ee 13 11}(°) 114 
Domestic requisites ........ 9 Ae 12 
Transport .........sseeeeeeeeee 94 9/6) 72 
Entertainment ............++. cee a 34 } 10 
Newspapers ......sseeeeeeeees — 4 44 
SME socscosboenssessvoces a a 4 ee 
Metals and mining........... we vie 72 5 
PAPeTF.......0scccsescecsceeeceees — see 7 a 
Rubber manufacture........ ae es 24 
Motors and accessories .... 73 
MEE Scibescbentcurs 100 100 100 100 
(1) Catering and real estate. (*) Catering and foodstuffs. 


(*) Electricity, gas and electrical appliances. 
steel. (°) Building, property and insurance. 
communications. (*) Coal, gas and oil. 
and cables. 


(*) Fuel, iron and 
(*) Transport and 
(*) Electric light, power 
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The influence of contemporary market movements can be 
traced, e.g., in the dropping out of breweries after 193r, 
the appearance of ‘‘ metals and mines ’’ after the Kaffy 
boom of 1933, etc. The British Empire Series ‘“‘B” 
Fixed Trust, formed this week, spreads its com. 
ponents, like its predecessor, not only over a number 
of industries, but also over various parts of the 
Empire. Out of twenty-five companies, five are gold 
mines, whose inclusion represents an endeavour to stabilise 
income in times of industrial depression. The problem js 
fundamental of preventing, in a falling market, a decline in 
the value of fixed trust units—which stereotype, for any- 
thing up to twenty years, a selection made in the light of 
conditions at a given moment. Sooner or later, it may be 
presumed, the adoption of the principle of substitution, as 
well as of elimination, may be found necessary. 


* * * 


Cunard—White Star Agreement.—tThe terms of the 
agreement between the Treasury, the Cunard Steamship 
Company and the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company, 
which is the equity owner of the White Star Line, were laid 
before the House of Commons by Mr Hore-Belisha on 
Thursday of this week; and reference to the principle under- 
lying them is made in a Note of the Week on page 292. The 
agreement contains the terms of the Cunard-White Star 
merger which was made a condition of the grant of Govern- 
ment assistance for the completion of the big Cunarder No. 
534. The merger company is to be called the Cunard- 
White Star, Ltd., and will acquire, as from January 1, 1934, 
the existing North Atlantic ships of the two companies and 
the half-built No. 534, together with the benefit of the build- 
ing contract with John Brown and Company. As con- 
sideration for the transfer of these assets the Cunard Com- 
pany will receive 62 per cent. and the Oceanic Company 
38 per cent. of the merger company’s capital. The amount 
of this capital has not yet been fixed, but in order that the 
merger company may be in the same position as the Cunard 
Company as regards depreciation allowances for income tax 
purposes, the ships will be transferred at cost less deprecia- 
tion calculated annually at the standing 4 per cent. rate 
allowed by the Inland Revenue, i.e., the capital of the 
merger company will be considerably higher than that in- 
dicated by the balance-sheet figures of the Cunard and 
White Star North Atlantic fleets. On the strength of this 
merger, the Treasury is prepared to provide £3,000,000 
towards the completion of No. 534 and not exceeding 
{1,500,000 for the working capital of the merger company. 
If it is decided at a later date to build a sister ship to 
No. 534, the Treasury will advance up to £5,000,000 on 
terms analagous to those of the present advance. These 
terms are somewhat complicated. The advance of £3,000,000 
is divided into three loans of {1,000,000 each, or of such 
lesser amount as may be required for the completion of ship 
No. 534. £1,000,000 will be advanced to the Cunard Com- 
pany (which will hand it on to the merger company) and 
will be secured by an issue of Cunard debenture stock as a 
second floating charge on the company’s assets. It will be 
redeemable on December 31, 1975, or at any time pre- 
viously, in whole or in part, at one month’s notice. It will 
bear interest up to January, 1940, at 4 per cent. under 
Bank rate, and thereafter at the existing rate of interest 
obtainable on loans guaranteed by the British Government. 
The second {1,000,000 will be advanced to the merger 
company and will be secured by an issue of merger com- 
pany debenture stock bearing a specific first mortgage on 
No. 534. The interest and redemption services will be 
identical with that of the first {1,000,000. The remaining 
£1,000,000 will be advanced also to the merger company, 
and will be secured by ‘‘ A ’’ income debenture stock, with 
a second mortgage on No. 534. Up to December, 1939, It 
will bear interest at 3 per cent., and thereafter at 5 per 
cent., but interest will be payable only out of profits, if 
available. The advance up to {1,500,000 to provide the 
working capital of the merger company will be secured as 
to £750,000 on a further issue of merger company “ A” 
income debenture stock and as to the remaining £750,000 
(or a lesser amount if necessary) by merger company “‘ B’ 
income debenture stock, ranking behind the ‘‘ A,’ but 
bearing interest at 5 per cent. After 5 per cent. has bee? 
paid on the ‘‘ B ’’ income debenture stock, 3 per cent. W! 
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be paid on the merger company’s capital, and any balance 
distributed between Treasury and shareholders, pro rata. 
After every third financial year, any average excess income 
received by the Treasury above the appropriate fixed 
amount on the two income debenture stocks, taken together, 
will be applied in redemption of their principal, ‘‘ A’”’ 
being redeemable before ‘‘ B.’’ It is a condition of the 
agreement that the ships should be handed over to the 
merger company free of encumbrance, so that the existing 
debenture stockholders of the Cunard Steamship Company 
Jose their specific charge on the North Atlantic vessels. How- 
ever, as this specific charge is worth very little, at least as 
regards the larger ships, unless the ships can be run as 
a going concern, there should be no difficulty about 
the debenture stockholders giving their consent. The 
terms under which the Government is advancing 
the money would appear extremely generous to the com- 
pany. It should be added that it is a cardinal principle 
of the agreement that the merger company should remain 
under British control. 


* * * 


Actuaries’ Investment Index.—Currency abnormalities, 
and inevitable doubts, after the January increase in unem- 
ployment, whether ‘‘recovery’’ may have been slightly over- 
done, are reflected in a further slight fall in the average 
value of the 144 industrial stocks in the Actuaries’ Invest- 
ment Index. On Tuesday last, February 6th, this Index stood 
at 70.6, against 70.9 on January 30th, and a peak of 71.7 
on January 16th (December, 1928 = 100). The corre- 
sponding yield figures were 3.63, 3.60 and 3.56 per cent. 
The following groups showed the largest variations this 
week as compared with last :— 














Prices (Dec. 31,28 = 100) Yields (°%) 
Group, and No. of Securities | 
an. 2, | Jan. 30,| Feb. 6, | Jan. 2, | Jan. 30,| Feb. 6, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Higher This Week. 
Breweries and Distilleries (16) | 101-5 100-2 101°5 4-10 4-17 4-16 
Building Materials (4) ...... 69-1 69-0 69-4 4°55 4°56 4-53 
lower This Week. 
ash anieud cialis 101-6 101-2 96-4 2-80 2°72 2-89 
Iron and Steel (6) ............ 50-1 51-6 49°6 1-65 1-64 1-71 
Home Rails (4).............0000 82-2 83-2 81-8 1-31 1°27 1-28 
Banks and Discount Co.'s (12) | 105-3 | 108-8 | 108-1 4°43 4-29 4°34 
Insurance Co.’s (24).........0+ 100°5 102-9 102-2 4°22 4-11 4-14 





The most considerable setback has occurred in coal, iron 
and steel shares, the market having been somewhat exer- 
cised regarding the economic consequences of a possible 
devaluation of the French and Belgian francs. 


* * * 


Kaffir Share Estimates.—Whatever the ultimate conse- 
quences of America’s decision to return to a gold bullion 
standard, it is obvious that her re-emergence as a buyer (in 
theory at least) of unlimited supplies of gold at an enhanced 
price is a bull point for gold mining shares. Disregarding 
the confusion and anomalies of the immediate exchange 
situation, which are discussed in a leading article on 
page 301, the maintenance of dollar convertibility at any 
ratio between 50 and 60 per cent. of the old parity means 
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that the new buyer is prepared to make his demand effective 
at a higher figure than prevailed formerly. For some 
months the Kaffir market has been basing its calculations of 
probable earnings on a gold price, in sterling, of 120s. to 
125s. per ounce. If a price of 135s. to 140s., or more, is 
maintained, the potential increase in profits will vary with 
every individual mine. Exact estimation is impossible, in 
view of the incidence of numerous incalculable factors such 
as taxation, costs, mining policy, etc. In order, however, 
to give some idea of the relative size of possible changes in 
earnings and share values, we reproduce below a number of 
figures taken from a table compiled by Mr. Richard 
Humble for the Gold Options Syndicate, Ltd., and pub- 
lished in The Financial News this week. The ‘‘ net annual 
surplus at 120s. per ounce ’’ is based on the figures of last 
October, when the mines had presumably adjusted grade 
and output to changed conditions. It represents the 
residuum after deducting, from working revenue, working 
costs, income tax, and excess profits tax. The presumed 
share values have been calculated on a correct sinking fund 
basis to return the capital invested during the lifetime of 
the mine and to yield 7} per cent. per annum in 
dividends. Although the compiler of the figures emphasises 
the fact that they should be taken as a general guide rather 
than as definite predictions of results, they are claimed to 
be conservative. Obviously they must be interpreted in the 
broadest possible fashion. Costs will probably rise and 
lives will lengthen as gold increases in value. On the other 
hand, no allowance has been made for the South African 
Government’s obligation to repay excess profits tax taken 
in excess of 120s., or the rebate in British income tax. It 
will be seen that the scope for appreciation in share values, 
at a gold price between 135s. and 140s., varies enormously 
between the different mines. 





COMPANY NOTES 





Wholesalers and Warehousing Companies.—The 
annual accounts of the drapery wholesale and warehouse 
businesses are beginning to appear. They show, in most 
cases, a decided recovery after the difficulties of the last 
three years. Better profits have been declared by Cook, Son 
and Company (St. Paul’s), Pawsons and Leafs, Crockers, 
Ltd., Devas Routledge and Stapley and Smith. In addi- 
tion, A. and S. Henry have announced a full year’s prefer- 
ence dividend payment after deferring the half-yearly divi- 
dend due last summer. These companies may be considered 
a representative sample of the trade. A recovery in the 
drapery wholesalers’ profits has, in fact, been virtually 
certain since the middle of last year. As stockholders, 
depending for their profits largely on their rate of turnover, 
the wholesale houses have been doubly vulnerable during 
the depression. They have been regularly called on to face 
stock losses at the end of each half-year as prices have 
fallen, and they have simultaneously experienced great 
difficulty in maintaining the value and rate of their turn- 
over. They have been compelled reluctantly to sever many 
valued foreign connections as a result of British and foreign 
tariffs, and to work up new connections in England. 



































eed Surplus per Share (Shillings) at | Calculated Share Values 
ae . Net Annual 7 Present 
Nominal} Est. Sacsiinn Surplus | Market 
Mines Value Life a 0s from each Guster 
Shares | (Years) per oz 7 Is. Increase] 120s. 125s. 130s. 135s. 140s. 125s. 130s. 135s. 140s. ional 
. — per oz. | per oz. | peroz. | peroz. | peroz. | peroz. | peroz. | per oz. | per oz. 
rice 
: £ £ : 
NNN 5. snakceiiebennieiacieas tae 20 229,680 10,572 3°5 4:3 5:1 5-9 6:8 48/- 57/- 66/- 76/- 33/9 
SN, MINN: RIE... .ncnannsscopenanennsos 20/- 20 164,844 11,286 2-75 3-6 4°5 8-5 6-5 40/- 50/- 61/- 73/- 53/9 
penn Mines soccecseeee + = ae 42,485 13-65 | 15-9 18-5 20-6 22-2 193/- s28/- — = = 1 
and Propty. a , 19,589 2-89 3-7 4-3 4-0 5:7 45/- 52/- 59/- 59/— /6 
i =e ; a 20/- 15 834,568* 12,952 11°38 12-5 13°5 14-6 15:7 119/- 128/- 139/- 149/- 145/~ 
Reto Bs wi | i | “oie | see | sas] tr | es | sh | ee | Se | Be | Be | ee | fee” 
ontein Estates.. fe , 2,836 “§ 43 4: 5: 6-5 leo 59/- 9/- 79/- | 
Robinson Deep ‘ B .cossseeessseeeee 7/6 20 388,908t 12,890 3-4t 4-1t 4-8t 5-5t 6-2t | 46/- 53/- 61/- 70/- 2/6 
SINE GHAI BRUIK ...cxccocescecosescencece 2/6 20 221,172 9,921 0-81 1-08 1-28 1-47 1:67 | 12/- 14/- 16/- 18/- 11/9 
WEEE Minin CamOOl,, <..c0ccssceccoccsocese 10/- 20 457,668 11,520 2-08 2:4 2-6 2:9 3-2 26/- 29/- 32/- 35/- 25/7¢ 
Leased Mines :— 
Brakpan ..........00+0++: 20/- 25 507,864 13,068 9-0 9-4 11°3 11-6 12:7 | 113/—- | 136/- | 139/- | 154/- | 123/9 
East Geduld.........- 20/- 30 615,432 7,024 7:8 8-4 8-9 9-2 9:8 | 106/- 112/- 116/- 124/- 142/6 
sovernment Areas.. 5/- 15 1,408,716 34,094 5-0 5-7 6-2 6:8 7°5 54/- 56/- 58/~ 71/- 57/6 
New State Areas ..... 20/- 15 370,140 6,809 4:5 5-4 5-9 6-2 6-8 51/- 56/- 59/- 64/- 62/6 
a eaciceaeiiah 20/- 20 660,636 11 987 8-75 9-7 10°4 11-2 12-0 109/- 116/- 125/- 134/- 117/6 
a eel iceeinih 10/- 30 1,103,932 14,038 12-06 | 13-1 14-8 15-6 16-4 | 164/- 187/- 197/- | 207/- | 205/74 
Ce NW nes 
* Including participation in East Geduld. t Pence t After deduction of dividend on “‘ A ” shares. 
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Finally, as the speeches of most of the companies’ chair- 
men have shown, they have lost, wholly or partially, a 
useful market in the Irish Free State. During 1933, how- 
ever, relief has come to some of their more pressing diffi- 
culties as the result of the check to the fall in prices, the 
slight recovery in orders placed by the retailers, and the 
progress of adjustment to tariff conditions. Retailers are 
beginning to place orders in larger quantities and for longer 
periods ahead. This is tending somewhat to obviate the 
alternation of idleness and rush work which has made 
economies difficult for the wholesalers in the last three 
years. It is reasonable to suppose that if recovery con- 
tinues, even haltingly, over the whole of 1934, further re- 
covery may be recorded in profits by comparison with 











(£°000) 
- : ‘ oF . ' Latest 
Company | 1924 | 1927 | 1929 | 1931 | car 
. : | | | 
Cook, Son and Company— 
TRIE MEIED norerscessvoscsrsscess 322-1 216-1 166-2 97-1 | +64-0 
Earned for ordinary ............ 208-4 97-4 34-0 25-0 | t 
TE Tl. siuhncatnieebseasereinese 11-6 6-6 2°5 2-5 t 
Crockers, Ltd.— | 
Gross profit ............000000.. | NLA. 23-2 15-7 | 5-1 7-0 
Earned for ordinary ............ N.A. 12-1 5:8 Nil | Nil 
RIEL Tk cobbapwersatesnonsenepened N.A. 7-2 3-1 Nil | Nil 
Devas, Routledge— 
0 > 21-4 | 24-8 16-7 8-9 6-6 
Earned for ordinary ............ 19-4 19-2 14-9 7°8 6-0 
BREE Tk ccna poisaverenonsinenses 14-3 14-1 10-7 5°7 4: 
Hart and Levy— 
OES eee N.A. 52-2 33-3 13-2 2-28 
Eamed for ordinary ............ N.A. 39°4 20-5 | Dr.t-9 | Driz-9 
BINT De ccocovccrsesccnccnsncscces N.A 17-8 9-1 Nil | Nil 
A. and S. Henry— | 
SC IITIET sncmssecnatarectosesonns 162-8 |Dr224.3 23-0 | 16-7 9-5* 
Earned for ordinary ............ 129-8 |Dr257.3 | Dr10-0 | 9-3 4-1 
PD Tk ccisccebnesenvannenensnen 8-1 | Nil Nil | 0-6 0-3 
Pawsons and Leafs | 
SD IEE cnivsensnsessveosenpevece 18-7 6-1 24-9 | 14-7 16-4 
Earned for ordinary ............ 12-5 6-1 18°6 7-2 8-7 
ieee che erieweebnebened 5 2-1 6-9 | 2-6 3-4 
| 
J. and N. Philips | | 
Gross profit ....... peseeonenesesebe 38°5 | 159-0 133-2 | 78:1 19-0* 
Earned for ordinary ............ |Dr63-0 | 57-5 31-7 |Dr.25-4 |DrA8-3 
' i 
J. Rotherham— | | 
Gross profit ...............-.0-00+ .| 130-8 2-7 78°8 | 30-1 13-5* 
Earned for ordinary ............ 100-4 | 52-2 50-3 | 6-7 | Dr. 9-9 
) ae hina 17-9 8-7 8-4 | 1-1 Nil 
' 
Spencer, Turner and Boldero— | | 
ee 75:1 54: 41-1 | 33-5 | 25-9* 
Earned for ordinary ............ 55-4 | 42-0 29°8 20°8 | 13-3 
Ti -cciemisesssnempeebehensD 12-1 9-2 6°5 | 4-6 2-9 
| 
Stapley and Smith— | | 
SECIS spvsedbnsncrnscsvessscs 35-5 | 38-2 30-3 | 22-8 | 10:1 
Earned for ordinary ............ 18-4 } 21-1 13-3 3-8 Nil 
Earned % .........00ceccesseeneee 9-5 | 10-5 7-6 | 3-6 | Nil 
1 


Nore.—The financial year of almost all the above companies corresponds, or approxi- 
mately corresponds, with the calendar year. Where the financial year ends in January, 
the figures have been entered under the calendar year in which the profits were earned. 

* Latest year for which figures are available is 1932. + Estimate from preliminary 
statement. N.A. = Not available. 


those of 1933, since that year included only about eight 
months of recovery in the trade. Wholesaling is a business 
in which profits inevitably fluctuate rather widely with the 
business cycle. The prospective recovery, however, will 
reflect a diminution of the trade’s difficulties rather than 
their disappearance. That the decline in earnings 
started well before the slump of 1929 is suggested by the 
accompanying table. The depression has shown only too 
clearly the relatively weak position of the wholesaler, as 
compared with the retailer. The growth in the size of retail 
establishments, with the amalgamation of units which has 
been fairly widespread in the retail business, has given the 
more important customers of the wholesalers a powerful 
bargaining weapon in the volume of business which they 
can place, or, if displeased, transfer elsewhere. If the 
number of wholesalers were no more than sufficient for the 
business available, that weapon would lose much of its 
force. It has been evident, unfortunately, that in some 
markets at least the number of wholesalers has tended to be 
excessive. This is due partly, but not wholly, to the 
development of direct connections between manufacturers 
and retailers. The growth of nationally advertised brands 
and the increase in the speed at which goods move into 
consumption, have both tended to curtail the utility of the 
stockholder as such. Moreover, the spread of ‘‘ fashion ”’ 
garments even to the poorer classes has reduced the 
number of “‘ lines ’’ which can be stocked, year in, year 
out, to meet an assured demand. It is possible therefore 












that, despite some thinning of the ranks during the depres. 
sion, wholesaling may continue to be a branch of activi 
in which profits (on the large scale) do not come easily. The 
shrewd wholesale merchant still has an important function 
to perform. There will always be an opening for the con- 
cern which is able to assist the sound type of smaller retail 
business with credit and advice. It remains to be seen, 
however, which individual wholesale companies will adapt 
themselves best to the changing conditions. 


* * * 


London, Midland & Scottish Dividend.—On Wednes- 

day, the London, Midland and Scottish Railway declared 
a final dividend on its 4 per Cent. First Preference stock 
of 2} per cent., making a total for 1933 of 3} per cent., 
against 3 per cent. for 1932. On the 5 per Cent. Redeem- 
able Preference stock, which ranks pari passu, the final 
was 3 per cent., making 4% per cent. against 3} per cent. 
During 1933, the company’s railway receipts decreased by 
£322,000 and receipts from all sources by £326,000. Re- 
ductions in working expenses, however, amounted to 
£1,134,000, the net revenue being {10,713,000 against 
£9,905,000. Renewals and charges for receipts have been 
made on the same lines as in previous years, and in 
addition, some {140,000 has been charged to working 
expenses in respect of certain deferred repairs of rolling 
stock, which will be overtaken in the early part of 1934. 
The dividends are covered with nearly {£60,000 to spare. 
These figures are gratifying, since they show that the 
largest British railway company has reached a turning in 
the long lane of depression. The market, however, has 
been somewhat disappointed by the fact that the 
“economies ’’ in working expenditure for the tull year 
are less than those shown in the half-yearly statement 
published six months ago. It would appear that an 
increase of approximately {1,370,000 in gross receipts 
during the second half-year was accompanied by an in- 
crease of about £270,000 in working expenses. In other 
words, the rise in expense items, which vary with the 
volume of traffic moved, in the second half of the year, 
more than wiped out economies in “‘ fixed ’’ items. Alto- 
gether, in the second half-year, increased working ex- 
penses absorbed 19} per cent. of the increased traffic 
receipts. If, however, the £140,000 for special renewals 
be added back, in order to show expenses on a “‘ normal ”’ 
basis, the net increase in expenses in the second half of 
the year was about {130,000—equal to 9} per cent. of 
increased traffic receipts. This proportion is, indeed, 
satisfactory. The market, however, is tending to limit 
the opening of new commitments in home railway stocks 
for the time being, pending the publication of the results 
of the other three companies. These may suggest the 
necessity for some slight revision of current, earning power 
estimates. 





* x * 


Gas Light and Coke Company.—For the first time 
since 1928 the sales of gas by this undertaking reveal a 
measurable fall of 2.6 per cent. The production statement, 
however, shows a decline of 1.2 per cent. in quantity made 
and 1.8 per cent. in therms sold. The slightly lower pro- 
ceeds do not therefore reflect any considerable movement 
on account of bulk supply rates made available last 
summer. Total revenue, inclusive of lower receipts from 
residual products, is reduced from {12,114,573 10 
{11,833,255. Movements in revenue charges make an in- 
teresting showing. Manufacturing charges are lower by 
£584,489, mainly in respect of plant maintenance and coal, 
while distribution charges are higher by £356,317. Half 
of that increase is due to increased stove renewals, which 
have probably been made a matter of policy. On balance 
a fall in revenue charges of {224,401 has resulted in net 
revenue of {1,977,765 against {2,034,681. The mainten- 
ance of the ordinary dividend at 5.6 per cent. involves 4 
draft of £32,173 on carry-forward : — 
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Years to December 31, 


1931 1932 1933 
£ £ 
I inn sisins sion cincadvnaesaceaoe 8,519,389 8,642,663 8,419,295 
er 11,886,662 12,114,573 11,833,255 
a 2,004,343 2,034,681 1,977,765 
Earned for dividends ............... 1,412,712 1,394,863 1,321,980 
Preference dividends ................ 171,788 180,491 179,084 
Div. on 3$% max. ordinary stk... 91,000 91,000 91,000 


Ordinary dividend ................... 


1,060,197 1,085,840 1,084,069 
5-4 


ES eis Shareccincigecwanccavie 6-0 5-9 

SE TD mesennebancncncvecesscponsaess 5-6 5°6 5°6 
Redemption fund..................... 40,000 40,000 40,000 
EIN, secntonnccscacscseccases *139,121 215,550 $186,129 

* After {51,114 debenture issue expenses written off. Includes 


{18,453 Treasury grant. 

+ Includes £12,442 Treasury grant and {66,455 credit balances 
of companies acquired. 

t After crediting £42,752 Treasury grant. 


The balance sheet discloses that the company is well 
furnished with liquid resources for current operations and 
development. The accounts afford interesting evidence 
that, in the Metropolitan area at any rate, gas shows no 
positive sign of falling into disfavour. In the field of 
domestic and industrial heating, it has withstood acute 
competition from electricity, and the relative alteration in 
costs sufficient to evoke a drift towards electricity is still 
fairly wide. The {1 units ordinary stock are quoted at 
27s. to yield £4 6s. gd. per cent. 


* * * 


Shell Union.—At a special meeting of shareholders of 
the Shell Union Oil Corporation, held in New York on 
February 5th, approval was given to an amendment of the 
Articles of Incorporation empowering the company to 
acquire its own 5} per cent. cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock out of capital for retirement. This would 
appear a strange proposal, seeing that the preferred stock 
has been depressed in market value by the passing of divi- 
dends, the last dividend payment having been made in 
July, 1931. So many American corporations, however, are 
possessed of these powers that the Shell Union is merely 
conforming to common practice. Shareholders, however, 
should be advised not to part with their preference shares 
at the present price of 82, including arrears of dividend 
totalling $133 per share to December 31st, 1933. The 
capitalisation comprises $40 millions of 5} per cent. pre- 
ferred stock and 13,070,625 common shares of no par 
value, of which the Royal Dutch-Shell group holds approxi- 
mately 8,365,200. To pay off arrears of dividends on the 
preferred stock would therefore require $5,500,000. If oil 
prices have, in fact, been restored to a profitable level, the 
task should not take the company long. In the third 
quarter of 1933 the company made a profit of $5,644,643 
after depreciation, from which $1,107,958 was deducted for 
interest, leaving $4,536,632 for the preferred stock. It 
would therefore appear that one quarter’s earnings of the 
company would very nearly pay off the whole of the arrears 
of the preference stock dividends. At the end of 1932, how- 
ever, the company carried forward a deficit of $12,840,176, 
which will have been increased by the end of 1933 to 
about $17} millions, which the company may decide to 
clear off before resuming preferred stock dividends. 
Clearly, it would be unwise for the holders of common 
shares to be optimistic about the early resumption of their 
dividends. It is quite true that a rise of I cent per 
gallon in the price of gasoline is equivalent to a dividend of 
$1 on the common shares, having regard to the present 
gasoline turnover of the Shell Union. In view, however, 
of the combined deficit of $23 millions (including preferred 
alrears) which must first be cleared off, it would be wise not 
to expect dividends on the common shares before 1935. 


* ¥ * 


Philips Lamp Shares.—Philips Lamp Shares have 
een a strong market, writes our Amsterdam correspon- 
dent, since the return of 25 per cent. of the nominal value 
of each share some months ago. The ordinary shares (of 
750 florins nominal) now stand at 254 against a low value 
for 1932 of 514 (1,000 florins nominal). The rise is 
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primarily due to the company’s improved state of affairs. 
Export figures for electric bulbs and radio goods are en- 
couraging, despite the fact that prohibitions and quota 
restrictions abroad have necessitated the erection of fac- 
tories in numerous foreign countries. Improvement is also 
attested by an increase in the number of workers employed 
by the company. Out of its over-abundant liquid resources 
the company has been largely buying its own bonds, and, 
by its refunding operation, hasreduced itscapital from 98.7 
to 68 million guilders. Thus profits for 1933, even if they 
were no higher than for 1932, would enable the distribu- 
tion of a total dividend of 8 per cent., against 6 per cent., 
on the ordinary shares. The articles of association have 
been amended, however, and the company’s year will 
henceforth end on April 30th instead of December 31st. 
The forthcoming report, accordingly, will not be issued 
until the spring, and will cover a period of sixteen months. 
Thus the rate of dividend on the preference shares will be 
8 per cent. instead of 6 per cent. Interest in the company’s 
securities has been further stimulated by their recent 
introduction on the official Paris Bourse. 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—Our summary of profit and 
loss accounts, which appears on page 329, contains the 
results of 49 other companies, of which some 40 have pub- 
lished reports to the end of 1933. The gas companies form a 
prominent group, in which the general tendency is towards 
a slight fall in earnings. A number of investment trust 
reports to December 31st show no change from the recent 
downward trend. Among conspicuous individual results, 
British Investment Trust has earned {£136,355 against 
£191,492, Scottish American {140,129 against {192,922, 
and Second British Assets £30,786 against £56,163. Several 
further warehouse results show slight improvements, but 
only Devas, Routledge has increased its ordinary dividend. 
We deal with this group in a note on page 307. There are 
several reports of individual interest. Bolsover Colliery 
has earned {299,612 against £317,759, and the ordinary 
dividend is reduced to 7 per cent. from 7} per cent. Singer 
and Company have published a report indicating a brilliant 
recovery during five months to December 31st, in which 
period profits of £40,143 were earned, as compared with 
a loss of {27,420 for the previous whole year. Two im- 
portant holding companies, Tilling and British Automobile 
Traction and Power Securities Corporation, have main- 
tained last year’s visible profits at {235,264 and {99,108 
respectively. The first store result was announced during 
the week by Dickins and Jones in a preliminary statement. 
A profit of £101,309 for the year to January 31, 1934, 
compares with £85,277 for the previous year, and repre- 
sents the first advance in earnings since 1930. 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—-On later pages of 
this issue will be found the reports of the following com- 
panies: —National Provincial Bank, Lloyds Bank, and 
Sterling Trust. The speech of the chairman of Lloyds 
Bank was commented on in the course of a leading article 
on page 222 of our last week’s issue. The National Provin- 
cial Bank chairman’s speech is discussed on page 302 
of this week’s issue. At the Sterling Trust meeting, 
Baron Emile B. d’Erlanger referred to the consider- 
able improvement which had taken place in the 
capital value of the company’s assets. These, he 
declared, would, at their valuation on December 31st 
last, have sufficed to cover the total share capital and not 
a negligible percentage of the reserves. He declared him- 
self still a complete believer in the principles on which 
investment trust policy had been administered—geographi- 
cal distribution, a preponderating proportion of bonds and 
debentures, a smaller percentage of preference shares, and 
a still smaller percentage of equities. 
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THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET 
February 20 | 


ACCOUNT 
February 22 


THE eyes of the market have been ranging the Channel this 
week and not the Atlantic. Events in France completely 
obscured the early activity in New York, and Roosevelt 
was replaced in discussion by Daladier. The French 
situation, after some early doubts, was considerably im- 
proved by the resignation of the Government, and the 
franc exchange was less excited. So far as London 
was concerned, the market showed stability. Some 
protective marking-down of French issues occurred, but 
no considerable selling took place from Paris. The 
greatest influence was felt in the Kaffir market, which 
exhibited some slight nervousness. In other markets 
operators, having exploited domestic recovery for more, 
perhaps, than it was worth, were content to rest on their 
achievements, and there were no signs of any considerable 
movement of capital to the American market. A distinctly 
firmer tone was evident on Thursday as a result of the 
better situation in France. 

The gilt-edged market was quietly firm, and although 
business was not great, prices were steadily maintained 
with some fractional improvements. The Dominion loans 
also continued firm, an early irregular tendency in India 
issues being offset later. Australian stocks renewed their 
recent strength under the lead of Commonwealth 5 per cent. 
Home Corporation issues were featureless. 

Among foreign Government bonds French rentes were 
weak on Monday, but a more favourable view was taken 
on subsequent days. Brazilian loans were affected by the 
announcement of a revised scheme for their service (see 
Note on page 305). After some hesitation the 20 and 
40 year funding issues steadily improved, while San Paulo 
coffee bonds were maintained. Other loans affected by 
the proposals were lower. German issues, after showing 
strength on Monday, were subjected to profit-taking, the 
7 per cent. falling from a high level of 954 on Monday to 
g24 at mid-week. Far Eastern issues were not a very 
confident market owing to political uncertainty. 

Home Rails, after a dull opening, were inclined to be 
better on Tuesday in anticipation of the L.M.S. dividend 
announcement, but fluctuated after it was made on Wed- 
nesday. The statement was in accordance with cautious 
estimates, and the 4 per cent. preference stock was un- 
changed. Southern preferred and deferred were firm, but 
L.N.E. preference stocks were weak. The Argentine 
market was quiet, and some support which was forthcom- 
ing on the traffics did not influence quotations. Canadian 
Pacifics were bought on Monday, but prices subsequently 
declined. 

The Industrial market, although quiet, was fairly firm. 
Some sections came under the influence of the French 
uncertainty, notably heavy industrials, on fears of Con- 
tinental currency depreciation. Certain specialised features, 
however, preserved the market from a uniformly grey tone, 
and there was no sign of weakening quotations. The 
Brewery group gained in strength on account of provincial 
interest, and rumours on Thursday connecting Allsopp with 
Bass were responsible for an improvement in the former. 
Distilling shares, however, were inclined to sag. Iron, 
Coal and Steel issues were generally weaker, Bolsover in 
particular reacting on the report, but a harder tendency 
was evident on Thursday. Although Cotton Textiles were 
dull, Rayon issues were harder, British Celanese being 
bought in anticipation of a capital reorganisation scheme, 
and Courtaulds being firm before the dividend announce- 
ment. The Motor and Aviation group was active through- 
out the week. An insistent demand for Rolls-Royce in a 
market still short of stock caused a further sharp rise, while 
Singer Motors were better on the publication of a favour- 
able report. Other improvements were shown by Tilling, 
De Havilland, and A.E.C. The Electric Supply market 
was very dull and unsupported, and prices closed lower on 
the week. Tobacco shares were somewhat irregular at the 
opening, but were steadier later under the lead of Carreras. 
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The stores group also followed no uniform tendency, 
although on balance the London companies were inclined to 
harden, while the provincial multiple companies declined. 
Among miscellaneous companies, United Molasses were 
actively dealt in, but profit-taking caused a decline in the 
quotation. Modest improvements occurred in Barry and 
Staines, Dunlop, and Turner and Newall. 

The oil market was rather steadier at the beginning of the 
week, but weakness on the Continent caused an easier ten- 
dency, although leading issues were little affected. The 
rubber market appeared to adopt a distinctly cautious view 
of the inevitable batch of restriction rumours this week, 
even to the paradoxical extent of putting shares lower fol- 
lowing Monday’s higher commodity price. Priceson balance, 
however, exhibited little change after Tuesday’s firmness. 
Tea shares were quiet, and there was little public support. 

Kaffir shares, after a busy opening on Monday morning, 
were nervous and undecided. A rally on Tuesday afternoon 
was followed by a dull day, on which jobbers marked down 
prices in anticipation of Paris selling. No weakness de- 
veloped, however, and the market was better on Thursday. 
Randfontein were marked up on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
but operators were still awaiting an official view of recent 
developments. An active market in copper shares early 
in the week under the lead of higher price of the metal 
caused a general advance in Rhodesian issues, but a quieter 
tone developed later. 


‘‘ FINANCIAL NEWS”’ DAILY BARGAIN INDEX 
(Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange Lists) 
ess steseteenSeEEEEEEEEEEENUEEEDEESISneEEEEESSNESaEEREnen 
































Feb. 1,| Feb.2, | Feb. 3, | Feb. 5, | Feb. 6, | Feb. 7, | Feb. 8, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Government and 
Municipal Loans | 1,224 1,677 598 | 1,371 1,433 1,290 1,527 
Transport, Com- 
munications, and 
Public Utilities... | 1,068 1,297 385 | 1,211 1,212 1,056 1,204 
Commercial and , 
Industrial® ...... 2,884 3,487 1,627 | 3,381 3,407 2,902 3,432 
Banks, Insurance 
and Financial ... 663 736 276 778 743 715 749 
Mines (including 
me aaeueunee —_ — 1,582 | 2,377 1,940 1,768 1,686 
_— ren 1 5 
encores 117 261 251 186 146 
SD © assesses 625 552 217 804 609 681 690 
D. . cictes 8,159 | 10,457 4,802 | 10,183 9,595 8,598 9,434 
Corresponding day 
Be EE specesionces 8,727 9,446 4,655 | 9,910 9,143 8,818 8,159 





* Including iron and steel and breweries. 


*‘ FINANCIAL NEWS ”’ DAILY AVERAGE OF 30 INDUSTRIAL ORDINARY 





STOCKS. (1928 = 100) 
l 
Hees | Lotast | Feb. 1, | Feb. 2, | Feb. 3, | Feb. 5, | Feb. 6, | Feb. 7,| Feb. 8, 
(Jan 11) \(Jan 23), 1934" | 1934 | 1934° | 1934’ | 1934' | 1934" | 1934 


























86°4 | 83-6 | ese | 83-6 | 83-7 | 83-7 | 83-5 | 83-5 | 83-5 





“FINANCIAL NEWS ”’ DAILY AVERAGE OF 20 FIXED INTEREST 


stocks. (1928= 100) 
Highest | Lowest | Feb. 1, | Feb. 2, | Feb. 3,| Feb 5,| Feb. 6, | Feb. 7, | Feb. 8, 
(jan 13) |(Jan 2) | 1994" | 1934” | 1934" | 1934 "| 1934'| 1934" | 1934 


























129°5 | 128:8 | 129-4 | 129-3 | 129-4 | 129-4 | 129°5 | 129-5 | 129-5 





FOREIGN STOCK EXCHANGES 
NEW YORK 


THE markets were strong, with some profit-taking 
after a reduction in the New York Reserve Bank’s 
rediscount rate on Thursday of last week. By the 
week-end turnover had regained the levels of last July, with 
fair participation by the general public. Activity continued 
unabated at the beginning of this week, nation-wide buying 
orders producing I to 3 point rises in railroads, oil, farm 
implement and utility stocks—particularly the last-named. 
The bond market on Monday did a record day’s business, 
particularly sharp rises occurring in quotations for ‘‘ middle 
grade ’’ issues. As the week proceeded, however, domestic 
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demand became less persistent, while fears of a major 
political crisis in France were accompanied, somewhat 
illogically, by a temporary drying-up of foreign buying of 
American securities. Though a late rally eliminated most 
of Tuesday’s losses, markets opened shaky on Wednesday, 
and declines of 2 to 4 points were common. The reaction, 
however, is regarded as temporary. Many who have taken 
profits on the first check after a sharp rise are likely to return 
to the market as soon as firm conditions are re-established. 
General news remains satisfactory. The trend of commodity 
prices is still upwards. Trade news is good. Steel produc- 
tion has increased, and the estimate that operations will re- 
turn to at least 50 per cent. of capacity in the next few weeks 
still holds the field. The latest weekly figures of electric 
power output show a gain of 12} per cent. over the corre- 
sponding returns for last year. Corporation reports, which 
are now appearing, suggest that the benefits of last year’s 
increased activity were spread over most branches of in- 
dustry. Retail trade, in turn, is benefiting from the nation’s 
enhanced ‘“‘ will to buy.’’ The total sales of Montgomery 
Ward and Company, last month, were 46 per cent. higher 
than those of January, 1933. Mail-orders increased by 81 
per cent. Thursday’s dull opening on Wall Street reflected 
Stock Exchange bewilderment with a message, pur- 
porting to give the results of a White House Conference. 
The message mentioned the following measures: (1) The 
outlawry of pools; (2) supervision of the Stock Exchange 
by the Federal Trade Commission; (3) prohibition of bank 
loans on margin transactions; (4) prohibition of the use of 
the mails, etc., for circulating share rumours; (5) limitation 
of sales of foreign bonds in the absence of a guarantee of 
payment and interest by the issuing house; (6) the licensing 
of ‘‘ specialists ’’ under heavy financial recognisances. The 
message, if correct, opens a vista of interference which may 
seriously hamper the normal functions of the Stock Ex- 
change. Further information, however, may serve to cor- 
rect first impressions. 


Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. ‘Feb. 
31, 7, 7, 1934 31, 7, 7,1934 
1934 1934 Eng. 1934 1934 Eng. 
equiv.t equiv.f 
Lb. Ln. 34%, 32-47 1014 10138 102 | Natl. Biscuit ........ 46 48 43% 
Do. 4}%,°32-47 102 102g 1014%| Phelps Dodge ...... 16 17 17 
Do. 4$%,'33-38 102 102% 1029§| Pullman............... 56 55 55 
Sears-Roebuck ..... 46 48 48t 
Atchison............++ 70} 70 70% | Studebaker........... 6 6} 6 
Ches. & Ohio ........ 44 442 444§ | Un. Fruit............. 64 67 67 
pecccccccccoesoveeees 21 22 22% | U.S. Leather........ 11 10§ 16% 
Illinois Central ...... 36 36 36 U.S. Rubber......... 19 20 20% 
N.Y. Central ........ 39 41g 41 TB, BONES cccoccccece 564 057 57k 
Pennsylvania......... 368 37 37% | Westinghouse ...... 43 444 448 
Southern Pacific ... 29 31 31 Woolworth ......... 49) 52¢ 52% 
Southern Rly. ...... 34 33§ 8633 
Union Pacific ....... 125 125% 125 
Am. Tel. & Tig...... 118 «122% 123% 
- 1003 100}} | Interboro R.T....... 11g 11¢ = 16 
4 te 47 Int. Tel. Teleg...... 15 16% 164% 
16 16 16 Radio Corpn. ...... 


Utilites PAL 8 4 4 
sot Ssh oot 


58 W. Union Tig. ...... 
Associated Gas “‘A”’ 1} 
hell 


25 

Shell Union ......... 10 ; 16: 

43 44 4 Std. California ...... 41 i 40 
27 31 31% DO. NaJ. wccocce 47 47 47 


¢ Calculated at $4°9 to £. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 
of New York, we print the following index figures of 
American values calculated on closing prices (1926= 100) : — 


1934 
1933 Be- 
Jam. 1 to Feb. 7 | scning | Jen. S1,| Feb. 7, 
Lowest | Highest of Year 1934 1934 
Jan.3 | Feb.7| 1994 





Lowest | Highest 


87 Industrials...... 38°7 86:6 79-6 88-8 79-6 88-2 88-8 
83 Rails ..........+. 23-9 54°5 40-6 50°6 40-6 49-4 50-6 
$4 Utilities ........ 66°8 | 101-0 66-4 83-4 66-4 77°3 83-4 





Average yield of 
50 Industrial 
Common Stocks | 6°91% | 2°65% | 3°17%| 2°81% | 3-17% 





2-91%| 2-81% 





DatLy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 





Highest | Lowest Jan. 31,| Feb. 1, | Feb. 2, | Feb. 3, | Feb. 5, | Feb. 6, | Feb. 7 
ane Gan 8) 1934 '| 1934'| 1934°| 1934'| 1934'| 1934'| 1934" 























sirens llteereeiaite tocemeaeniel nartnaentnlceitiaeastliniinigneniiiinmmease manent 
105-0 | 89-1 | 100-1 | 102-4 102-2 | 109-4 | 105-0 | 104-0 | 101-0 
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TotTaL DEALINGS IN NEW YORK 
Feb. 1, Feb 2, | Feb. 3, Feb. 5, Feb. 6, Feb. 7, 
1934 1934 1934* 1934 1934 1934 
Stock Exchange— 
Shares (Thous.) ... 4,710 2,870 2,080 4,940 4,330 4,500 
Bonds (Value 
Thous. $) 27,075 27,300 17,400 29,089 27,200 21,700 
Curb— 
Shares (Thous.) ... 655 450 322 744 768 657 





* Two-hour Session 


PARIS 


The week opened on the Bourse with considerable 
trepidation over the outcome of the political situation. 
Rentes suffered heavily, and bank shares steadily lost 
ground. Industrial issues showed narrower movements, but 
the trend of prices was perceptibly downwards. The only 
groups which benefited were commodity shares, including 
oils, diamonds, gold mines and recognised ‘‘ refugee ”’ 
counters like Suez Canal. On Tuesday, however, the 
Bourse was much less nervous. The then Premier’s declara- 
tion against the devaluation of the franc was applauded, 
and quotations for domestic stocks, including rentes, tended 
to harden, despite presentiments of civil commotion in 
Paris. These, as the evening’s tragic events showed, were 
only too well founded. On Wednesday markets opened 
under the shadow of Tuesday night’s disturbances, and 
prices fell away sharply. A volte face, however, followed 
the news of M. Daladier’s resignation. Prices of home 
securities finished higher on the day, while international 
stocks came on offer. The news of M. Doumergue’s accept- 
ance of the task of forming a National Government caused 


(Continued on page 314.) 
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OF SOUTH AFRICA umieo 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa; and to the Governments 
of Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 





CAPITAL Authorised and Subscribed £10,000,000 


CAPITAL PAID UP ... shi pe £2,500,000 


RESERVE FUND : £2,500,000 
CAPITAL UNCALLED £7,500,000 
£12,500,000 





BoarpD OF DirEcTORS 
William Reierson Arbuthnot, Esq. Robert E. Dickinson, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Athlone, K.G. J. F. G. Gilliat, Esq. 
: Horace Peel, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh Rt. Hon. the Earl of Selborne, K.G 
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William Smart, Esq. 
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Herbert G. Hoey, FE. C. Frost, Milton Clough 
Assistant General Managers in South Africa 
James Bremner, Robert William Normand 
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Over 370 Branches, Sub-Branches, and Agencies in SOUTH, EAST and 
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EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS CONDUCTED 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


The Bank has over 370 Branches in Africa, and Agents and Corre- 
spondents throughout the World. The closest touch with Trade 
and Industrial conditions is maintained, with special attention to 
Commercial and Credit Intelligence. This service is available to 
Exporters, Importers and others wishing to develop trade with 
South, East and Central Africa. 











THE STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIE W is sent post free on application. 
Tt gives the latest information on all South, East and Central African matters 
of Trade and Commercial Interest. 
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LONDON 


ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


NotEe—Shares with a New York quotation, or with definite American interest, are distinguished by italics 


In calculating yields on the stocks and shares quoted below allowance is made for interest accrued since the last payment. 


Where stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain 


date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a 


discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. 


any enhancement or reduction of interim dividends. 


| 


Prices 
Prices Year 1934 | 
Year 1933 (Jan. 1 to 
|| “Feb. 7) 
“High- Low- | High- | Low- 
est est est 
77% 70 764 73% 
110% 105 1108 109} 
944 92% 938 | 923 
994 97 9% 97% 
101g 97 102g | 101% 
1114) 107 110 | 1088 
118¢ | 11 117%! 116} 
113 | 1081138 | 111 
1 | 98% 100), 99 
1 1 102 || 103$;) 102 
ll ' 107 111g | 110 
102 97 102 | 101 
82 oat 86# 
} 63 614 
782 ast 74% 
77 883 | 864 
111 | 102 110i 1088 
107% | 1058 | 106 | 1054 
111 | 103 | 109$ | 108 
1063 | 101 105 | 103% 
114 | 108 114 | 113 
116 | «11g || 11 113 
104: 101 104g | 103 
112% | 106 110% | 109 
1072 | 102 108 | 107 
114% | 1074 M124 1113 
94 60 97 89 
105 99} 1048 101% 
74 | 54 || 80 | 69} 
50 293 | 464 374 
1154 | 108 || 113 | 111 
30 | 18%, 25 | 20 
78 62} 7 72 
27 | 112 || 20 16 
66 364 ' 714 60} 
git 67 92 873 
105 964 105% 1018 
85 76 834 | 82} 
sy | 514 | 80 | 763 
1044 954 , 1053 | 104 
83 | 60 | 88) 80 
101 72 103% | 102 
2 213.23 22 
100 61 953 | 87; 
92 | 40% | 69 62 
344 | 23 | 36 31 
41 | ~ | 41¢ 374 
58 | 34% | 4 414 
93 59 || 81 79 
97 57 91 86 
1074 95 | 107 98 
63 | 35 | | 35 
873 | 69 923 84 
29 | 158 || 193 | 16} 
101 91 110 | 97 
1054 | 100: | 104% | 102 
623 | 533 | 57 | 544 
| 
738 | 32 || 522) 40 
116 | 112 «|! 116 =| «115 
116% | 113} | 116$ | 1154 
874 | 60 l 83 | 79 
113$ | 105g 7 114 | 113% 
107} | 104 107§ | 1063 
82 88§ | 86a 
11ig | 107) |) 108 | 107, 
Prices | 
Year 1934 Last two 
(Jan. 1 to Half-yearly 
Feb. 7) Dividends 
High- | Low- | 
est | est (a) () () 
% 
113¢ 111 Z 2¢ 
1162 | 115 — 2 
1274 | 125 san 
110} | 108§ ||} «. | 2 
123% | 120 sen 2 
854 | 82) ... a 
91¢ | 89 1t | of 
116 | 114 24 | 2 
58 54 | 24(b) | 2(a) |, 
vot | | Nil | ts 
22 | 18 Nil | Nil 
83 81 || 13(6) | a 
404 | 37 || Nil | Nil | 
274 | 25 Nil | Nil 
56 44 Nil | Nil 
77 6 1(a) | 2$(d) 
20: 19 | Nil | Nil 
70 634 1(6) | Nil 
110 | 1074 || 2$(6) | 2¢(a) 
| | 
23 20 Nil | Nil 
1 12 Nil Nil 
34%) tat | Nil | Nil 
27 224 | Nil | Nil 
223 | 174 | Nil | Nil 
15 | 10 | Nil | Nil 
18 124 || Nil | Nil 
81 | 79%) 2 | 2 
6 44) Nil | Nil. 
25 | 233 |) 2c) 2c) | 
213} 142 || Ni | Nil 
32 21 Nil Nil 
21g | 174 || _Nil_ | Nil 


Interim dividend. 


ia. 


Name of Security 


British Funds. 

ol, 

Do. 4% Red. at par 
on or after Feb. 1957(n) 
Conversn. 24% 1944-49 

Do. 3%, 1948-53 ... 

Do. 34% after 1961.. 

Do. 44% 1940-44 ... 

Do. 5% 1944-64 ..... 
Funding 4% 1960-90... 
2% Treasury Bds. 35-38 
3% Treasury Bds. 33-42 
Victory Bonds 4%...... 
War Loan 34% after1952 
Loans 3% 





34% 
Do. 44° % 1958-68 . 
U.K. & Argentine 1933 
4% A red. 1947....... 
Dom. & Colonial Govts. 
Australia 5% 1945-75... 
Canada 4% 1940-60... 
Gold Coast 44% 1956... 
Nigeria 5% 1950-60 ... 
N.S. Wales 5% 35-55.. 
N. Zealand 5° 1946.. 

ueensland 5% 40-60... 

. Africa 5% 1945-75... 
Foreign Governments. 
Argentine 4% Resciss... 
Austrian 6% 1923-43 
Do. 7% Int. red. by 1957 
B. Aires (Prov.) 33%... 
Belgian 7% red. by 1956 
Bulgaria 74% Loan... 
Brazil 5% Fund, 1914... 
Chili 6% (1929) ......... 
China 5% (1912)......... 

Do. 5% (1913) ....... 
Czechoslovakia 8% . 
SS, , 
DORE BEF cccccccccccce 
Egypt Unified 4% 
Estonia 7% 1927 
Finland 6% SR snsann 
French 4% (British)... 
German 7% ...........+0- 
Do. 54% Stg. Bds. 1930 
Greek 6% Stab. Ln. . 

Do. 7% Refugee . 
Hungary 74% 
Japanese 53% 

Do. 6% (1924)....... 
Norwegian 4% 1911 ... 
Peru 74% 1922 
Oo, a 
Roumania4% Con.1922 
Swedish 34% 1908...... 
U.K. & Argentine 1933 

54% B Certs. (1951) 
Do. C Certs. (3% Max.) | 


Corporation pieete. 
Berlin 6% 1932-57...... 
B’mgham 5% 1046-86 
Bristol 5% 1948-58..... 
ee 
E, London 5% 1960-70 

os 54% 1937-52 

C.C. 3 
Seine 7% 


| 


i 
, 1935-52. 





Name of Security 


~ Public Boards. — 


| Central Elec. 5% 1950-70 | 


Lonpon PASSENGER 
Transport Boarp— 
| $e “A 1985-2023.. 
“A” 1985-2023... 
iste “ T.F.A.” 1942-73 | 
>“ B” 1965-2023... 
“C” 1956 or after .... | 
uo Wat. Bd. B 3%.... | 
| Pt. of Lndn.5% 1950-70 | 
| British Railways. | 
G,. Western Ord. Stk.... 
L. & N. E'st’n Def. Stk. 
Do. 5% Pref. Ord..... | 
Do. 5% Pref. 1955... 
Do. 4% 2nd Pref. Stk. 


4% Pref. Stk........... 
Southern Def. Stk....... 
Do. 5% Pref. Ord. Stk.'! 
| Do. 5% Pref. Stk. 
| Dom. & Foreign Rys. | 
|| Antofagasta Ord. Stk. || 
| B.A. & Pacific Ord. Stk. || 
|, B.A. Gr. Sthn. Ord. Stk. | 
B.A. Western Ord. Stk, | 
C. Argentine Ord. Stk. | 


|, C. Uruguay Monte V..., |, 


Can. Pacific Com, ($25) | 


|, Can. Nat. 1927Guar.4% |, 


Cordoba Central Cons.., 
Costa Rica Ord. Stk.... | 


|| Entre Rios Ord, Stk.... | 


Do. 6% Cum. Pref. Stk 


Do. 4% 2nd Pref. Stk. | 
(b) Final dividend. 


1093 
93 
98x 

102% 

1094 

1163 

112 

100 

103 

1103 

101} 


874 
194 
110 


104 
56 | 


464 
115 
116 

80 
114 
107 


113 


116 
| 126 
109% | 
1203 
84 

91 


1144 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 


The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated by reference to the latest dividends, account being taken ef 





















Allowance is made for accrued Gividents ji in calculating the yield on “ cum. div. ” shares. 


. , Last two = ae 
Price, ‘ Year 1934 | Price, | Price,| p; 
| (Jaa. 1 to || Helfyearty iat Jan.’ | Feb."| Rise | 
7, <. ie Feb. 7) ividen ame o urity 31, | 7, | 5 | ield 
1934 1934 | 1934 | i 
High- | Low- (a) (b) (c) | 
£ s. d.jj est | est | % | . ! __lfad 
Foreign Rys.—cont. 
753 3 6 O 17/6 | 12/- Nil Nil | G.W. of Brazil £10...... 3 - Nil 
15 114, Nil | Nil | Leopoldina Ord. Stk.... 14 2 |-2 Nil 
1093 - 3 7 6]] 786 67/6 | Nil | Nil | Nitrate Rlys, (£10) ... | 75/- | 77/6 | +2/6 Nil 
934 +2 3 3 6H] 86 784 | Nil  2(@) | San Paulo Ord. Stk. 82 | 79 | -3 ? 
94 +% 3 2 6] 33/6 | 28/6 | 1(a)| 1(b) | Taltal Rly. Ord. £5 ... || 32/6 | 32/6) ... | 6 3 3 
102 — | ee € 6} 34 Nil Nil | Utd. Havana Ord. Stk. 6 6 Nil 
1099 +3 218 9 Banks. | 
117 '/+%4)| 3 46 8/3 | 5/44 Nil | Nil Anglo-French (£1) ...... 6/6 | 6/6 | Nil 
112 a 370 3/9 | 2/6 || Nil Nil | Anglo Internatl. (£1)... 3/9 | 3/9 | | Nil 
100 . | 200 & | Sdis| Nil Nil AngloS. fA£10£5pdi| Sdis| 3 | Nil 
103 a 217 Off 7/114 7/3 || Nil | Nil | American| Bélfypd || 7/6) 7/6! ... Nil 
1103 | + § 310 64] 51/3) 47/43) 5(d) (a) 5(e) Bank of N. Zealand £1 | 51/3 | 49/4}\-1/103 3 4 O¢ 
1013 +3! 3 9 Off 351 | 345 6 Bank of Eng. Stk. 3474 | 348} | +1 3 810 
89 +3) 3 7 SH 73/3 | 69/6 |) nia) | 20 Barclay B. (£1) ......... 70/-x| 70/-| ... 400 
63 i 319 0]] 34/6 30/- 46) 24(6) Barcl. (Dom. &c.) A £1 || 33/6x; 34/6 | +1/-| 215 0 
754 | 319 6]] 108! 10%) 4(6) | 3$(a). Bk. of Australasia (£5) | 108 | 10§| ... | 310 7 
88 319 6 40 | 32% | 11( | 84(c) | Bk. of Montreal ($100 || 3t | £394x 44 Oe 
1093 318 61] 304 | 28 |'5d(e)(o! 5(c)(o))| Bk. of N.S. Wales (£20 29x | 218 O6¢ 
5k) 43 ae | 7. | British Overseas A £5 5+ | | 517 0 
106 39 0 ish «14% 7(a)  Chtd. of India (£5)...... 155 | 15} .. | 49 0 
18/14! ve | 20) 23(a)(o Comcel. Bk. of Aus. a | 17/6x, 16/3 |—1/3| 2 7 Oe 
109 | +4! 4 0 3if 76/- 70/8 | | 84a) | 0 | District A £5, £1 pd.... || 75/- | 75/-x) +1/8| 413 0 
1044 3 9 9} 51/6 | | Do. B £1 fully paid ca | §2/6 | 51/3x! —3d | 318 0 
113 312 6 5H oe obart| 2 tb) Eng.Scot.&Aust.£5,€3pd| 58) 58) ... 213 OF 
113 319 6 9} Si || 11$(6), 6$(@) | Hambros £10, £24 paid 9, 9F1/ +2) 414 9 
104 3 8 Of] £138 | £1314!) 3(a)| 3(b) | Hong. and S. ($125)... | £135 £137, | +£2! 4 7 7 
110 319 9 ]} 58/74, 56/- | 6(a)| 6(d) | Lloyds £5, with £1 pd. | S8/- | 56/3x| —3d | 4 4 0 
108 | +1 319 0 8%) 7h | ie 7(b) || Martins £20, £24 pd. . 88} sixi—-4! 4 6 0 
112 316 3 || 87/6 | 81/9 || 8a)  8(d) | Midland £1, fully pd... | 87/- | 86/-x| +7!d, 314 0 
36 oo an | 4(a) Nat. of Egypt nesiee 354 | 36 | ++); 430 
97 | +24| 4 6 6 472 | 44% |, 10(0 10a) Nat. of India £25,£12} 47 | 474/+%4) 5 5 3 
102 —2 514 3 144, 134) Ha) | ' att) Nat. Prov. £20, £4 } 13 #x) 13%) .. | 45 0 
774 +54 9 O 9 |] 467 | 454 || 8$(a) 6) | Royal Bk. of Scotland || 461 458 —-3 | 314 3 
454 Saas 710 6 124%; 12 5(b) | 5(a) || St. of S. Af. £20, £5 pd. || 128 | 12% | +3} 317 8 
112 +4 6 1 Off 88/3 | 83/6 9{a) | 9(b) | Westminster £4, £1 pd. | os) 85/3 | +3d| 4 4 0 
244 | +1 oe | Discount Cos. 
764x +13, 610 9 |} 84/6 | 74/- | Sal | 100 Alexanders £2, {1 pd. 78/9 | 75/-x| -1/9| 5 0 0 
184 | —1 co 6%: 6 | Sla 5(b ee © flly pd. TH 6ix + 4 4 1 «6 
Es 7 6 O|f 13%! 12 | = 15(d) » £24 Pad. | 122 | 12%x| — 4! 417 3 
91 a 513 off 11g) 11%) 73 6) 124(6) Union, s fa 'pd. ew |] Ilfe| Ulex! .. | 4 9 0 
1044 714 3 { Insurance. \| | | 
834 31110 ]] 278 26%, 50(b) 40(a) Alliance £1, fully pd. . 274 | 27%) .. | 3 5 6 
773 810 O|] 13¢ | 12% | t4/6(b) ¢3/6(a) Atlas £5, £14 pd. ...... 13 | 13 as 3 1 «6t 
105 316 6 || 24%; 224 10/3(b) 10/3(a) Com. Un. EA ey 24 Bee Foc 440 
87} 'g0o0 17# | 16 || 32(6) | 24(a) | Gen. Accident £5 pd | 17 174, +3!) 400 
103 517 O|}f 288 | 27} || 25(b) | 25(a) Lon. & Lane. £5, £2 283} 28 |—4! 311 5 
23 ‘- 510 3]] 36% | 35% |11/6(b)'11/6(a) N.Brit.&Mer.£5,£l¢pd.|| 36 | 354 — 4 3 5 0 
93 +2 | 71310]] 17%) 16§ | 45(d) | 35(a) Northern £10, £1 pd... 163 | 163 | ... 416 0 
66 |... | 811 Off 178) 17 tase t25(a) Pearl (£1), fully paid... 1 174} 17 | —#]| 219 OF 
323 | -3 | ae 15f | 143 35(a) 35(b) | Phoenix £1, fully pd.... || 15 1443|—4)| 414 6 
40} cs ae sae 314 303 | 8447%,¢ ¢92(c) Prudential £1 A......... 1 we) oel ww 1 OO 
423x, ... | 1713 Off 83/9 7! |'¢37$(c) t374(c) | Do. £1, with 4s. paid .. 80/- | 77/6 | —-2/6; 2 3 0 
80 ~~ 1 oe oe 7 17(6) | 10(a) Royal Exchange (£1)... _—) 6 Me lw 1 oe Ss 
7 |-3!/730 7 af | 3/3(b) | 3/3(a) | Royal £1, 10s. paid...... | 72) 7WRhe—- wl 440 
106} . | 315 0 |] 91/3 | 88/9 | 83(b) 8¥(a) | Sea Insur., £1 fully pd. 44 | 43 . | 319 0 
40 eae eee 82/6 | 77/9 || 1/5(b) | 1/3(a) Sun Insur.,£1with5/-pd || 44 | 4} | | 3 40 
92 | +44; 715 6 és 5 +8(b) | ¢8(a) | Sun Life Assur., £1 fy pd’| 6 | 6 | | 213 3t 
rt) ie 1 164 | +30(6) t174(a) Yorkshire £1, fully pd. |) 16} | 16} | | 218 Of 
| 110 a 33s | Investment Trusts. | | | 
212 | 201 6(b) | 34(a) Anglo-American Deb... || 212 | 212 | ... | 497 
1044, +4) 5 1 Off 60 55 | 240) 2(c) Anglo-Celtic Ord. ...... | onl mi ....| $9 9 
573 | +14 | 5 4 3 gti 7/6 ) | Nil(c) || Atlas Electric, &c., £1 9/6 | 9/- | —6d Nil 
14/3 | 11/- | 13 24(c) | Brit. Assets Trust’ 5/- || 12/6 | 13/9| +1/3,; 018 0 
221 | 215 | : 6(b) || Debenture Corp. Stk.... || 220 | 217x | +3 | 412 2 
514 | +5 a 85 | 77% 2 14(a) | For. Amer., &c., Def... 774 | 824) +5 5 90 
[oep | os 312 OFF 155 | 1483 24(d) || Guardian Investment... || 153 | 1505 -—-3 | 3 6 5 
116 sa 314 0} 227 | 210 | a) 3(a) Indus. & Gen. Ord. }) 2244 | 2253 | +1 319 0 
824 +24: 918 2]] 312 | 298 5(a 5(b) Invest. Trust Def | 307 | 307 | ... 366 
114 - | 4 2 8H} 14/9 | 13/- | des 2(a) | Lake View Invest. 10/- || 13/9 13/9 | ... 473 
105x + 2? 318 Off 231 | 215 | 3$(a) 64(6) Mercantile Investment || 226 | 229 | +3 48: 9 
87x | —:/| 8 9 O}f 148 | 128 | 3a 5(b) | Merchants Trust Ord 1394 | 140} | +1 | 518 1 
107 . 3 3 9]) 281 | 2673 || S\a 210) | Metropolitan Trust ... || 280 | 275% +2 1473 
eee 534 | 514 7H 7H Nineteen Twenty-eight | 53} _ 413 6 
| Price. | 54 | 50 ate) Nineteen Twenty-nine | 534 534) ... 512 3 
Feb, | Rise | 7/6 | 7/- | 10(c) “aes Scottish Investment(5/-))| 7/6 | 7/6| ... | 212 0 
7 "| or | Yield 1604 | 1574 | 3$(a) ote Scottish Mortgage, &c. | 1574 | 157} |... 5 8 0 
1934 | Fall | 165 ee 54(b) | 2(a) | Trustees Corp. Ord. ... | 162} | 1624) ... | 412 4 
| 1674 | | 6(b) | (a) | United States Debenture 1654 | 167} | +2 | 5 7 6 
— — - Financial Trasts, &c. | 
| 19/3 16/9 |) Nil(a) | 200) | Argentine Land, &c. £1 i 18/9 | 18/9 | (330 
; Mix +4/ 4 O10] 41 | 394 | Nil |, Australian Estates, &c. | } 403 | 404 | | Nil 
5/- | 2/103) Nil Ni | Brit. Nth. Borneo £1.. 4/9 | 4/9 | oe | Nil 
24/10%) 20/74)| oale) | 6d(c) | Brit. S. Africa 15/-fy pd |, 23/3 | 24/- |} +94) 2 3 0 
| 116 3.17 7 |] 29/3 | 25/103) ste} Charterhouse Inv. £1... || 28/9 | 27/6 | —1/3, 411 3 
1126 | ... 3.19 3]] 23/- | 20/6 | 2#(a) Sf Chosen Corporation £1 | 21/9 | 23/-|+1/3) 5 6 0 
1003 | ... | 4 2 2 18/44) 17/3 | 4(c) | C. of London R. Pty. £1 || 18/- | 18/-| ... | 4 9 0 
1206. | 4 3 0 8h! 7; linzae) lrg ni Dalgety £20 £5 pd....... | 8 8} | 3 0 Of 
8 |e. | ase 12/- | 9/3 | Nil(a) | Nil(d) | Forestal Land £1 | 11/3 | 11/3 | Nil 
90x +%/ 3 6 8]} 27/6 | 25/3 || Nil | Nil | Hudson’s Bay Co. £1... || 27/6 | 27/6 | ... Nil 
1144 a 316 0 }} 97/6 | 87/6 || Nil | Nil | Do.5% Cum. Pref. £5... | 95/- | 97/6 | +2/6 | Nil 
19/44) 16/9 || Nil | Nil | Java Invest., &c., £1... | 18/9 | 18/9| ... | Nil 
56-4] 418 3 3} 2%\| Nil | Nil | Peruvian fOrd.Stk.... || 3) 3$| .. | Nil 
i -—#| Nil 12%) 88 | Nil | Nil | Corp. Pref. Stk.... || 11 124 | +1 | Nil 
19 | —2$ | Nil 14/3 | 13/- || Nil | Nil | Primstiva Holdings £1 i 14/- | 14/- | ... Nil 
824 | 1 9 6 |} 19/3 | 18/3 || Nil(c) | 4(c) | Staveley Trust £1 ...... | 18/9 | 18/9 |... 440 
38 1-4] Nil 37/- | 33/- || Nil | 4(c) | Sudan Plantations £1... || 36/3 | 36/3 | ... 240 
26 1-4] #O#ONNll | Breweries,&c. | 
51¢|— 4) Nil 36/- | 33/- 3(a) | 5(b) | Allsopps Ord. £1. ...... || 34/6 | 35/- | +6d) 411 5 
76 - | 415 34} 30/3 27/3 4(6) | 24(a) | Barclay Perkins £1 ... || 27/6 29/- | +1/6 | 410 5 
19|— 24) Nil 91/- | 87/- || t4(a) it11(b) Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1... || 88/- | 90/- | +2/-| 3 6 ot 
69 - | 1 9 Of 59/- | 53/3 || 44(a)| 8(d) || Benskins Watford £1... || 56/- | 58/6 | +2/6) 4 5 6 
109 413 11 1} 13/3 | 10/84 | Nil | Nil | City of Lond. Def. 5/- | 12/- | 12/-| ... | Nil 
66/9 | 64/- || 74(b) | 5(a) | Courage Ord. £1 ...... 65/- | 66/- | +1/-| 415 0 
22 ~ Nil 86/9 | 81/- || 10() | 7}(a) | Distillers Co. Ord. £1... || 86/-x| 85/- | —1/-| 4 1 6 
144 | —1 Nil 105/- | 99/3 | 11(a) | 16(6) || Guinness (A) Ord. Stk.£1 103/9|103/9| ... | 5 4 0 
$23 | —1 Nil B8/- | 84/9 || 6(a) | 14(b) || Ind Coo; || 85/6 | 86/- | +6d! 411 0 
254 —-1 | Nil 38/9 | 34/9 |! 3(a)| 6(b) || Meux’s | $8/- | 38/-| ... | 417 6 
21$| ... | Nil 71/- | 67/3 | 1700) | t5(a) |, Mitchells & Butlers £1 1 69/- | 69/-| ... | 3 8 OF 
15 }+1 | Nil 37/9 | 35/9 |, Ohlsson’s Cape £1 ...... | 37/- | 36/6 | —6d| 4 8 0 
18 | +2 | Nil 80/3 | 77/- 154) 100) | S. African Bws. £1...... | 77/6 | 77/6 319 Of 
80h)... | 5 0 OF] 38/3 | 35/19)} 5(d) | 3{a) | Taylor Walker Ord. £1 || 36/6 | 37/6 | +1/-| 4 5 4 
S | cco inn 58/3 | 54/- | | at 5(a) || Watney Combe Def. £1 || 55/- | 56/-x) +2/-| 319 0 
23 |<. | 86 0 Sel Coal, Iron and Steel. ‘ 
19§|— 3%! Nil 6/103) 6/03 | N il | Nil Amal. Anthracite £1... || 6/3 | 6/3 | Nil 
32 |}—-#/ Nil 21/6 | 20/7} 2 | Do. 7% Cum. Pref. £1 | 20/74! 20/73) ... 616 0 
19 | -2 ! Wil 790i Sha || Nil | || ArmstrongWhit.A.1/- || 74d) 74d) ... | Nil 


(t) Last two quaseenty dividends. Yield worked on basis of four quarterlies. 
Paid in New Zealand Currency. (+) Allowing for rate of exchange. (s) Cash bonus from capital accretions. (m) Based on 3%. () Yield work 


t Free of Income Tax. 
on redemption at par on Feb. 1, 1957. 
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‘ Price, | Price, i 
Vear 1934 Half yeasty - Jan. | Feb, a | Yield 
alf- . 
iPr 7 eed Name of Security 31, Fall 
Prices Last two | Rise Yield Ge. mn Dividends 1934 1934 
Year 1934 Half-yearly { Security or 7, call ; 8s. d. 
(an. > Dividends Name o 1934 1934 High- . Low- (a) (6) (c) 
o : . 9 
£sd est est 6 Oil. . 15/9 | 15/3 | —6d| 4 9 
Bigh- Low- b) (¢ Anglo-Ecuadorian £1... 33/9 | 32/6 | —1/3| 6 3 0 
at | © shes al. &c.—cont. 43/13, 42/3 -103d 310 7 — — sie} The Anglo-Eeyptian B =~ 31/3 50/74) — 74d) ; [ ; 
a % . i 3) 2} < 2 be 34/- 32/ - Persia _otteeee ae 27/3 ne é 
7 409440) | 800) | Badeack Hematite (i) 4/4 | 4/4 da Ni [fsaitog asii0y "3tg 2240) Apex (Trinidad) 5/-". 19/14, 12/6 | 33a, Wh 
67 2/10 Nil | Nil Barrow Ham oe 3/- | 2/9 7d Nil 29/74 27/14 124(¢) Nil || Attork £1. ............... 5/44) 5/44]... | Nil 
4. ; Nil | Baldwins 4/ 6 , 6/104 3; 11/3 | Nil trolled (V.T.Cts) ; i ee 
3g 2/6 Nil | Ni Bonent Tenn G2 .....0>>- 7/ 30/74 |- 3/1} 415 0 14/3 0$| Nil | Nil Brit.Contro 90/- | 90/- mA 
8/14, 4/44) Nil | Nil nga Col’ry Ord. £1 33/9 | 39 |— 3d) Nil 5/74, 4/104 15(6) | 5(a) Burmah Oil £1 ‘no par || 8/103) 8/6 | — 43 Nil 
34/3 29/9 14(a) | 54(b) Bolsover bn) Ord. a 4/- > Nil 92/6 | 86/104 Nil Nil | Canadian eee 4/164, 4/9 | —14d % 
ae | si6t| Ni | Nu ee. wen) Se) | | oe 9/14 ast Nil Nil) Kern River Oil 10/-... | 4/10 43/9 |—1/3| 5 2 
! 918 Is e iihelds £1...... ra of, oe ie 
art Sie || Na | Ni | mer ate (SF) --- | *S 8 ae SUG) | Monioon Eagle (Mex. $4) a a 1 ok ae 
i SS | Cory, William, £1 ...... 2j-} 2-| ... Nil 1 10/3 Nil Nil  Mexica il £1 vee | 13/74) 13/74... | 214 0 
7) te || NY | Son Dorman, Som g-| i| -3a a 15/104 11/6 | Nil(e) saic} Roval Dutch (fi. 100) «.. ars | Sal A 212 6t 
2/44 1/ il | Nil | Do. 8% Non.Cm 104d) 10}d |... Ni ‘ 21k | t6(c) | t6(c a ee 54/3 | 55/73) + 1/ . 4 a a 
2g 1/6 || Nil | Ni X 1/- 10K Nil 288) 2! Thc), Shell £1 ......... 73/9 | 73/9| ... | 4 1 
i Sid | Nil | Nil | Dovocceeopee pet gj: 17/3 | 16- | 1/3) Ni 74/08\ 68/34 Ba) "6 Lo ne 
8 1 | 73 : « EL nce ved j at a Nil | es, be 74d UL, ee ee } } | 
ise 15/108) Nil | 7. ae ‘| ‘sel | wn | ee | es sod Deed an... || 25/-| 20/6 | “reas 
98/3, Nil Nil | Hac See tae | a | s| oo e 5/63| 24/3 || 5(c) | 5(c) Gudianpater £1... | 20/74, 20/74)... | Nil 
1 10/9" Nilla) | 24(b) Horden Collieries £1 ... mat 22/6 | -1/10} — a 19/44 Nil(c) wile) Amal“Dental bef. El. cel cent cael ane 
23/7 / Lambert Bros. ......+++. P Fy ce Ni 22/ 10/6 | $¢5(c) | Ni go yan 20) 20/3 | (ome 
24/9 | 21/74) c5(s) | €9(s) a £1... 5/ ‘ a 3 11/6 10/ 3(c) || Amal. Meta 2S { S13} ... 
74/38 4/9 Nil | Nil a eee 13/9 a “= Nil 21/3 | faye 5) ste) Amal. ee 30/3 | 30/74) +434) : . : 
We | |e’ | Rte? eee | oe) oe | oe Sai aie 31/- | | 26/6 || (6) | data) * ae eee Dt. 5/- 20/74 jelieel sae 
Bi- (16/104 | Nil(c) | 14(a) || Powell Daere el | 25/- | 22/6 | —2/6! 4 ¢ c > w+ || 29/- | 29/6 | + : 
18 16/108 | Nil(c) 142} Sheepbidge C1. ta -) on | oie *,2 aus | goat | 7B) Te) | Assoc. P. Seay Bh | 207 ica 22s 
le 25/6 | 22/6 | 34(b) a c) | S. Durham pr 12/6 | —1/3 Nil os 70/6 | 10(6) _ 5(a) | Barker conan Lino... 23/1}, 25/— | +-1/10} 312 6 
95/6 | 22/- $C) il( Steel & aiBo Seat ci 13/8 5/-|—216| 4 9 0 73/ Ld 22/3 | 24(b) | Nil(a) Barry & Drug 5/-... | 40/- | 40/-| ... Nil 
. Day By. |"a{a), || Stanton Trontorks fi. || se | s5/9 |-13| 3 0 Ol] soya! 39/38 ae) Gene meni’ || san a 
- 44 j - WIS ‘s Ni / Nil rax 27/ . | 25/- Danae 2; , ~- 
A BE S38 rable rat States coat es a dee Ped ee ga | Sus | ed) 3 4 
25/14! 22/6 || skies 17/- | 16/ i. ae 28 5(c) | British Alumi .. | 34/3 | 33/9 | — eae 
, HME 16/3 | 240) (Nia) | Swan s (Richard) gi, 3) | 26 —i/3) Na |] 34/- 3/10} fad) | 42\a) | British = Tobacco si. $4 | o| Acar 
r prot! 22/- || Ni | Nit || ofSctee hee ne Pian! 23/9 | Be) Na IL 35/ | 93/ ye ltoiey (ane) || Bctticd Oureee et iz. |\carta| aajda —38) 25 
26/24) 22/— | Nil | Nil | 64% croft, John, £1. | 15/- | 15/- 31 Na |S 2a) 44(b) | British — ~ 10/- | 10/- | | «as 
. 15/6 | 14/44 | oe U Stes Steel $100 ... ssi "ani us| a ts Pi 43/- Nil | il, || Ceriton Hotel 41... Be) 8 | J Se 
Gt 45% ‘ . ichers 6/8 ......-.00e+e0- = aos . | 318 0 1 o eT ae 27/- | 28/9 | +1/9|} 117 
Ba Bh at Scere | BH Se" —iis| 2°21 | Me ra Mg | eer ease | Z| ae| HP] | 
6 | 2s a t | Seis i] | Ni rittall } ' 42/6 | 42 ee 
, 8 52) | Sta) 740) ee textilen. | e| e-|—ca| 43 3 49104) 39)8") Nill) | 4(e) Elec. © Musical ind-#1 19/9 | 23/9 | 4 Bd | 517 0 
F 7/- | 5/108) 84(c) | 5(c) | B. a | 10/74) 11/3 | +74d a 24/9 | 17/- uae sata) pe Ready Co. By nse oan | see +94} 313 3 
| | r\ Jil |; Bleachers £1. ........e.0. 143 =) “ } ‘ 29/- 5(b) a & = 2 pede ama i 2 $ 
Be tae RN Rit Bleahir a ae: Zae! 2574 Hid) ole) Fay Aviation "88 aes sink Sn 
17/3 / i Or = i | sae . | Nil ie 5(6) Finlay 1.. || 52/6 | 53/9 | +1/3| 3 14 0 
0 - | Nil || Brit. Celanese 2/6 2/6 oa 80/3 | 75/74 4(a) allaher Ltd. ord. £ ey 13! 43a! 4 12 
14/98 12/9 Nil ae 12/ -74d 4 2 3 6) | 3(a) | Galla : ~)-. || 14/- | 14/3 | +3d) 4 
: 14/6 tare | aie | one) i Geen y and P. ($1) ~ oo. | asl cae] te 6+ 14/1031 = tc) | 7c) Goudione Wall &cn.(40)) ae | us| | 2s 
5/6 a seusuadsen ae | aan | 414 0 > 6 2(c) | 3(c) oodlass | ¢ Cros.Def.(£1 | 112/6 | 1 ai vil 
0 | os 1}(a)t | Courtaulds 2/6 | 42/6; ... | af 11/6 | 9/63 sons & Cros.De “sp Basen te (oan 
45/6 | 42 ab $29 (6) 14 ish Swg.Ctn. £1... 42/6 42/ | Nil | ena a) | 74(b) | Harri |-Ord 6/3 | 6/3 2 9 
3 /9 te d)| 24(a) Englis g. 11/3) 11/3 ra Nl 118/- 92/6 24 (6 , Harrods (B.A.) 15/-Ord. Bs 72/6 a ae 
45/6 | ts |, 5(6)( Ivet, &c., £1 / 3 | +6 Nil Od) Nil | Nil || Harrods (B.A.) 16/-Ord 2/6 = 
; il 13/3 ™s Nil | Fine Cotton'$ yOrd £1 || tayeal tas | atartal Ni || 2ejz4| 69s"! 10(6) i{¢} | HomesColonisiStoresd)- 23 =a Susy 2'8 0 
re , Henry (A. &S. re. | 19 28/- —9d 4 = 10/6 9/0 12$(5) *(a | ial Airways | | i —1/3' 31610 
14/6 | 12/6 | Nil(c) | Nil(c) | H Thread Stk. (£1). || 28/9 | 2 “1/3 Nil he ~ | 8c) | _5(c) | Imperial A 32/9 | 31/6 | x 
0 : 3(0) Linen 3 | 10/6 | +1) 42/6 | 37/ ( Imperial (Ord. £1 ...... ace | | _3q | Nil 
31/6 | 27/9 | 3(a) | ; i eeeeteal / ant 311 0 b) | 24(a) mper ee 8/9 | 8/6 : 
6 ! Listers (£1) ‘ 1 y-| .. | 8 31/44) 34/ (¢ ; . (10/-) 8/ 9/13| —9d} Nil 
3 7 Sit | “i 1H Suteae & Beldwins { £1 | ie a 42/6 (Div. 6%) at 7/7$ i mille) ae og: Or. £1 sae | aa ton | 3 8 OF 
0 a | a Snia Viscosa Li 3 | 33/9 | —3/9 ‘ 4/3 | 12/- ule jal Tobacco £1 ... ee Peery | Nil 
7/- | 69/84 . & Mitchell£1 37/6 | 33; 14/3, re 134(b) Imperial Sees $24 $24} + 23) 
6 413 3218) 740) | st | Blectrical Manufacte. 20/- | 40 fst) SHOR Inder Nickel of Cans... | $234 | £234 | “s| 5" 6 
6t 2/- | 17/6 || 4c) Aoceeiten ilated (24). 75/- | 75/- oa $24 | $208) Nil ae 4 prewctar a -a 23/9 | ae | 43d| 417 © 
0 ag | British Insulate * || 65/- | 65/- 4 9/6 | 28/— | 18(b) | 12(a er [7% Cum. £1... || 28/9 | 29/- i | a ae 
5/3 73/9 || 10(6) S{a) pccpereas 65/— | 65/ 2 10 29/6 | } 3 Lever {7% Cum. £1 29/- | 29/- | see oa 
8 ei 22 || 1a A Crompton Parkinson 8) “Hees —ijs| * x ayy ek | Doz0% ca PLOrd (él). waa sas 
f 25, 22/ @, \ : Zlectric £1...... | a 314 ed ~ 10 10.20% aan 79/4%| 75 pose | STs 
0 4 | Nil || English Electri | 4601 =—6bi ¢ 65/- 2/9 10 | jon Brick £1 ae oy 389 
9/44, 6/3 | Nil I Electric (£1) ... | 45/ ; 416 a! /3 | 20(c) | 15(c) | London 6h} 62) — 4) 
0 8(c) || General Ele 6%, 6h. 82/3 | 79 oon | Lyons (J.) £1 ........-. a | 51/3| ... | 418 6 
46/6 | 42/3 | 8(c) .T.) (£1)... Ww) On): 14 | (b) | 3$(a) || Ly j=) Se 1) 51/3 | 51/3 |... ; 
e To} 198" 228) | 7Bla) || Henleys (w Philups i | 21/8) 1's i 2 oe ot "Sta | (0) Manbre-and enoer 10/- | 183/9 | 188/- | 4 fa| 543 3 
Dys'| 20/9 || Sieh | atch | Zonnaom & Paalleps €1 ow | 52)- 148/9 | | 25(0) | 10(a), Marks and aya | al a| | 
> 22/3 20/3 4(b) Nil(a) | | Soommene Light, &e. oat | gag | aa | i = 2/9 | “6(b) | 24(a) ae ee 5/6 | 6/-| +6d | " . 
| a | e <= | S098 | Sb | +2 | | 3/34 Ra | oR@ | Males i on 10/-.. | 32/6 | 32/6). . 2 
$4 $10% Nil Nil Brazil aaas & teil aia | + oe | sas 7400) 6a) | Pinchin Sond \ 7% Gd. 90 | 93° | 43 | 7 8 0 
0 ae | sale | Ste) Sy} | British Powers Light £1 ae | a | os “oe a 3} 34 pee 64% Bds.| 87 | 89 | +3 : . a 
20/6 19/9 3(c) c) Elec. £1. || 34/6 | } 3 13 \ 3} of German ae 1 107/- | 105/— | —2/- | 
0 b) || Charing Cross iat ‘ 90 844 33 kitt & Sons Ord. £1, 107/- 37/16| ... | 416 0 
35/- | 34/14 34(a) | 34( Ti eeecnn 35/- | 35) 10 x Reckitt | . || 37/6 | 37/6 
of sA/10} 34 {04 5) oie} | Clyde Valley Elec. £1. | 42h. = “73 3 14 ee | Ne8 a hy Salt ee eens 13 6x| 18, 6, | § — 0 
‘t- 40/104 4( . ay of London 61... || 87/6 | 98/3 | —1/3) 3 14 17/14] 10(0) | 84(a) || Sangers Ord. 8/- ...... et ey | Ne 
58/9 | 36/3 73(b) | 3(a) || County TE cee | 38/6 | 38/6 |... 19/5 J 1 | Nil || Savoy Hotel £1 ...... 34/3 | 35/- | +9d ) 
7 ial ¢ 3(a) | Edmundsons £1 ... $73 | $8} | +$1 —- 19/103 18/6 | Ni Schweppes Def. £1...... co | 8/- | —9d| 4 6 OF 
7 40/6 | 38/14 ae) | Nil || Hydro-Elec. Com. Stk. . 36/103)... 311 5/34, 33/6 7(c) | F(c) |, Set Ord. 5/-...... || 18/9 | 1 | 415 0 
Ste | Ot (Nil ; hire Electric £1 96/104 ! } 13| $13 3 Is 7/6 | 10(b) ; 6§(a) | Sears (J.) a £1; 20/74) 20/74, ... Nil 
4 asi | 2$(a) | Lancas ; i 55/74, 54/44) —1/: 20/3 | 17/ (6) Slaters and Bodeg 2/6 | 12/61 ... | 1 
0 37/9 | 35/6 4(b || Metro. Electric £1....... 9|—1/3| 312 20/74 19/3 | 6(c) | Sic) & Arg. Meat£l | 12/6 2/6 |. 
2 S8/= | 54/- 7/6) | 3(a) | idland Counties £1 ... | 40/- | 38/9 | i-| 3 6 ae St) Nil | Nil | Smthfld & Arg. 56/6 | 56/6) ... | 5 6 
2 | agie X | es ‘i i iiesesans | —94 | Nil 
41/3 | 38/6 44(0) | 2 tia} | Mi Elec. £1 || 37/- | 36/ | U 2 15/ _ b) 24(a) Spillers Or ) 10/9 | 10/- | a 
° | 35) b North-Eastern E || 65/- | 63/9 | —1/3| 3 60/3 | 56/— | 124(b) 24(. Swed. Maich, B. (kr.100) || 10/9 | 10/- | 412 
5 37/10} 35/- 34(b) | || North Metropolitan £1. 1) | 3 | — 18 | 317 } 9/1t) Nil Nil w aL he £1 | 83/9 83/$ eal 314 0 
65/9 | 63/6 | 4(a) *80) | £1.....0. || 42/6 | 41/3 | | 10/9 | 9 | 13(6) | Tate and Ly 80/- | 81/3 | +1/3 | 
8 wi s5/104 | Se) | 51) | Yorkshire Flectrc Hi | 478 | 4716 |. | 38 e318 | 7919 | 7406) | ate) | Fopnectscerte Ord di || 93/9 oe -isae 
3 48/73, | we | Gas. } 42 90/— | 5(a) | 14(b) | T investments £1... 40/- | 40/-| ... 1263 
Re $1. |} 27/- | 27/- | ... 95/79 8(c) | Tube Investme vee || 43/14} 43/13]... | 2 
1 zl | “rhet)| 28—) | 25(0) || Gas Light & Coke St | 27) lag. | 4's off 409 41/108) 140) 240) Unilever Blown... || 23/9 249'| 46a] 6 8 9 
3 221 | (185 | Sta ae Tyne £1...... | 26/- | 26/- ... | 410 s/8 8/14 (6) | Vented Detsioc i. || 55/6 | ert tek ie 
8 w/8 | 26/- able) | 240) |S. Metropolitan Stic... | 1364 | 136) 57/74, 54/9") “B(a) |74(0) | United Molasses £1... | 21/3 | 23/- | t39| 4°30 
3 WH | 1344 |) 24(a) | 3$(0) | Telegraphs, pa. | o5 | o4 |-1 | na oar 14/104) Nil ae Utd Tob. (South) Ord £1 =, =. ined ie 
\ | A Ord. -i =| ¢ pe Nil * 20(c) | f. £1 5, / aoe 
0 | ol | ae) Se lee eat ae) ae 315 10 se | | s3j— || ati"! || Wigtine, Teape Ord. £1 |\ 31/3" ml aael 48 6 
4 | 10, || Nil | eae nee | 364 | +4) 5 9 Su | 50) | Sa) | Wiegsns, cave own) Sey +e 
6 tan) at | 2G) | 73 @) || Great Norther £10. 36$ | 364 | 416 33/9 91/9 | sf 50(0) ee ties | 42/6! Nil 
36} | 32h | te 5(a) Marine £1 .... | 31/3 | 31/3 - om | | .A. 10/- 23/6 | 26/- | +2/ j . ae 
a. 31/9 | 29/9 | 0 | 2 a) — and Cycles. || | sare | | 42 17/9 || Nil | Nil | A nglo-Am. a (4/-) | 39/3 | 41/9x +3/9 | Fr. ; 
| yy yapeeeeeng Ed 6 13 ~~ | 28/6 | 25(6) | 4000) | oeeeen Hill Prop. /—. || 34/3 | ‘api deel sae 
l ae 31/3 } Fd | 20, | | Austin 5)- Teer r irr rrr t ity ° Il Tile | ia | a | Nil 34/9 | } 33/6 | 1/ -(0) 1/- (0) ' Burma Cor s. 10).. = 4y04| teal Nil 
66/- i é £1. | 14/- ur _ 4/ 
} : 16/- | 12/104 | NI | Nil || Birm. Sal. Arms - |} 22/6 | 22/6] ... | + 14) =| 2/104 1240) 32 Ate) Mk: bee, SI-f-| 19$ | 21 | +18 | : = : 
oY aay air [SRK ORR | 3 | aie | da) Na |] gal ot St gate | Cone ag Hi) 73 | wo) te) bas & 
: 1} . ‘ - - < 9 
OF 4/6 | 3/44), Nil | Nil } || 60/- | 60/- |... is 80/74 | U108 | S8(a) ee | Gons-MinesSelection 10/-), 18/- 20/6 | + | *8° 
1 seo | 58 | oe | Be || 26 | 296) 2. | 8 2 9|| 20/78 2 84 7h MANN | De Beers Det. 2h. || 6k) ‘ok | + 717 0 
i SS/- | 26/3 | | & | Morris 74% Cum.Pref.£1|| 29/6 | = +94 | Nil 4 Nil || De oe ee 7 | 7% +h oe 
iI /- 28/7 +) i Ne ier 5/-. eeseececccocceces 8/3 9/- | 10/6} 2 5 6¢ | oH soe) | 564(c) | || Geduld d. Tin Bla ne. 7/- 6/9 | re § 6 3 
1 vo | 7s7{zt\ Nil | Nil “ROYCE ED vaseecesees I “go | Seo || ANa 7e| 6/9 | Nill | 2440) || ldris Hy iat Sart s es 
7 %/9 | 75/1 10(¢) sf | Rover Co, 8/- ....essee00e } 6/9 | 6/ '2/6| Nil 7/6 | 52/9 || za(c) | 15¢c) | |, Joban. Cons. d Star 4/- || 25/6 | 27/- | +1) | il 
i wwe | asi || Ni « | Nill | Singer rd siotor Cori || 43° | 4819 | Ta/3| 6 17 28/- | 28/8 | Nile) | S0(e) | ee | 2itoH} |. | Nil 
V8 | 13/- || tor pet See 28/- | Nil || Opn | BS | wee | vee | 
ee oe 156 | 156), jee phpoin | 9a] Mo oH 2a) Wag] a | Bae | Lomnews gf NS} see || 27- | dle | “Ba 30 0 
4 0 | Nil Nil | Cunard £ + cocccceccccce eo | a | ale —1/- | 3 6 = 26/6 | '164(c) \164(c) | ee / salad | 20/- | a | = 211 0 
8/44) 7/6 |) Ni ~ Withy | 19/—~ | i? =a Nil | 19/- | 25(a) | 25(b) || oe igi || 20/- | 19/6 | — | “Ni 
19144) 17/9 | 1(6) | Nil(a) | Furne (_-_ | 19/- | 18/- | — | Ni 21/3 | 19/ | 24() | Mount Lyell £1 ..... =. || 8/-| 8/-| .. | Ni 
1 5 iP. & O. Defd ae Nil et See | ee 24 (0) || nsolid. 5/- .. r= | ee Nil 
- a ra, Nil | Na "tea and Bobber.” |) | S| wa || 828 | 7/6 | Nu | Nil | Rhodse Anglo-Am. 10/- | 1 <7 Nil 
: e . | n> £1... || 15/6 | 16/- tis | Nil 17/- | a i} fe | Nil || Rhokana Corp. £1 »..... | 209] 218 | + $} a 
il MgO 1S/— Nil | Nil || A glo-Dutch £1 .. | 21/- | 22/3 | — Nil Tl owl Nil | Nil || Rio Tinto 68 Cpr. 5/- | 28/3 | 29/6 | +1/3 | Nil 
5 0 ae —_ | = aa | Bet BD Qitiivcsassccenne e = o ? ng ada 24/74)! Nil Nil i ~~ ca a 10/- | 14/3 | 53/8 +3 16 0 
2 16 } i £10 | = 2 j i os iow | rancisco | 33/— é | 
.% a0y 273 || Nill), 5(a) ) | Cons. Tea Revlon | 15) | 15}. | os 15/68 | i roe) | 15(a) || Siamese Tin Bewceces SE) Oe | + | 72 0 
1 0 iG | 13/74) = ‘) fs Janne Tea El..eccesee | a3/° | = —ijs| ©? ~~ . 54 || 374(c) | 488(c) i. ane 18/3 | 20/6 | +2/3 oa 
76 18 | 47/6 | 3(c \| Jorehaut Tea £1......... \| 85/- 17 i] 15/- || Nil | Nil || Tangan le cesees ae, cata tae 3 20 
86/104) 63/- || Nil(e)| ssam) £1 ....... || 57/6 | 57/6 |” Nit 21/14} 15/- || 5(c) | Tronoh Mines \! 107/6 | 111/3 | +3/9 | 
8 ° 19H0 smut x | AY | Lng Plantations wll 13/8 ‘3/4 — lid Nil U8y Saf ni | 28) | 16(2) | | | Wilona Gaid (Et) 2. | = | | 33/9 | | F3t9 | 1 10 0 
9 OF = i ; | London Asiatic 2/-...... | Nil of | 52 ! Nil(e) 10(a) ilu tion 10/-. at 30/. = rE 2 ao 
38 3/3 || Nil | Nil : £1.... || 27/- | 27/- | : 56/6 | 52/~ | Zinc Corporat pete 
5 4 Rubber £1.... || Nil ‘ i 5c) | 5(c) tal accretions. 
- | 29/4 = | Malacca 28/- 29/3 | +1/3 | 33/9 | 27/- a b bonus from capi 
19 0 %B/~ | 22/3 || cn | Kubber Trust £1 20.0. } 116 0 / a. 7 (s) Cash lian currency. 
90/14) 27/- | a ed Serdang 2/-..... 3/6 6 | 3/4x! ——______—_—__—_*! cantante interim divideo ~ (0) Paid in Austra Tax. 
os f Income Tax 
5; 38 | | 2/113) I | Nive) _ Ke) | Cm ne “a a (m) Latest q 10 per cent. per annu dividend. _t¢ Free o' 
Nil t two yearly dividen dividend on basis 6 r cent. 
ag (@) Interim dividend. (0) Final oy ludi 0 ue 5% tree of tax (4) — 30, 1933. Yield based on a 6$ pe: 
oe {p) Yield worked on 7% basis. a “() Dividend of 5% for nine months to Sep 
- ) Yield worked on a 12% per cent. 
1957. 





(Continued from page 311.) 
the greatest satisfaction, which was reflected in Thursday’s 
market. 






Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb 
31, 5, 7. 31, 5, m 

1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 

Banque de France 11,025 10,725 10,835 | Wagons Lits...... 96} 95 944 
Crédit Lyonnais 1,980 1,945 1,975 | Mexican Eag 49} 49} 50 
Suez Canal........ 19,730 20,790 20,040 | “ Chartered” 94 98} 98 
Chargeurs Réunis 172 169 170 | Ford ........ 57 59 59 
Rio Tinto ........ 1,643 1,707 1,689 | De Beers........... 4854 515 507 

Royal Dutch ... 18,120 18,720 18,560 | “ Johnnies”’...... 2183 229 2264 

BERLIN 


In the second half of last week the stock market was 
very firm, the chief gains being in bank, machinery, steel, 
paper and building material stocks. Department stores were 
active, Tietz rising to 100 per cent. above its recent lowest 
figure. The new week opened predominantly firm, but 
Tuesday’s market was weak, with a sharp decline in 
breweries in consequence of the passing of the Engelhardt 
brewery dividend. Banks, however, continued firm. Home 
bonds were inactive, but converted dollar bonds advanced. 


Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. 
31, 5, 7, 31, 5, Be 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Reichsbank....... 166-00 166°75 164-75 | A. E.G............. 27°50 30°75 31-25 
EPEUOERAD ..ccccces 60-00 67:00 66-00 
Dresdner (New) 61°50 67°50 68°50 | Siemens & Halske 143-50 145-25 145-25 
I. G. Farbenin- 
=e 125-50 128-75 127-00 | A. K.U. ......... 42°50 43:00 47-00 
Norddeutscher 
Lloyd (New)... 29°40 32:00 29-40 | Hamburg-Amer. 
(“* Hapag”’).... 27:50 29-75 27-90 
AMSTERDAM 


Share prices rose sharply at the beginning of the week 
on inflation fears due to the large gold withdrawals from 
Holland. The subsidence of these fears was accompanied, 
however, by a corresponding recession in quotations. By 
the middle of the week the tone was listless. Rubber shares 
alone resisted the prevailing trend of sentiment, quotations 
being helped by the firmness of the commodity on M. 
Colijn’s reported arrangements to visit London before the 
end of the week. Royal Dutch, which had been active both 
on home and foreign buying, lost ground slightly. Philips 
Lamps opened strong, but lost 2 points on Tuesday and 
3 points next day. 


Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. 
31, 5, 7, 3 5, Jo 

1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 

2$% Dutch Loan 70% 70} 704 | SteelCommon... 36 374 37; 

54% German..... 55 555 ER BACT... oxccscece 31 32 343 
Unilever N.V.... Sf 844 83% Ford Motor ...... 166 174 173 
Philips Lamps... 255 2594 254 Deli Batavia ..... 128 130 131 
Netherlands Ship Royal Dutcb...... 177 182 181 
SED. cpnescsee 46} 49} 48} {i Handels Ams ... 185 194 191 





CAPITAL ISSUES 


THE capital issue market has this week been left entirely 
to borrowers of ‘‘ industrial ’’ and more frankly specula- 
tive status. The East London Rubber Company is an old- 
established concern, which has grown from a very small toa 
moderate size in the bicycle and motor accessory trades. 
Profits rose quickly before the slump, but have since 
been reduced. Its shares are a reasonable semi-specu- 
lative industrial proposition, but there is no good 
reason why an established enterprise should adopt the 
much-criticised method of capitalisation in {1 preference 
and 5s. ordinary shares. Although the vendors are paying 
preliminary expenses, goodwill represents {60,000 out of a 
purchase consideration of £329,993. The vendors, further, 
are receiving {129,993 in ordinary shares at par, whereas 
the public are required to subscribe for the ordinary shares 
at a premium of 100 per cent. Tati Goldfields, Limited, is 
taking over properties in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
including a mine first operated in 1895, closed between 1902 
and 1919, and again after 1922. Given the continuance of 
a high gold premium, the venture may possibly appeal to 
connoisseurs in a specialised field. The week’s Stock Ex- 
change “‘ placings ’’ include a merger of various radio re- 
laying enterprises, and a Nigerian gold and base metal 
mining venture, which sustained total losses of £73,000 in 
the three years to December, 1932. 
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ISSUES OF THE WEEK 
By Prospectus or Offer for Sale 


Total recorded, January 1 to February 3, 


1934, excluding conversions, £8,465,237, 
Total recorded, January 1 to February 3, 


1934, including conversions, £22,589, 985, 


National Savings Certificates. 
Net receipts, week ended February 3, 1934, £300,000. 


Nominal Conver- New First Further 
Capital sions Money Payment Liability 
To the Public £ £ £ £ £- 
Tati Goldfields, 440,000 shares 5/- 
EE IE scsccuncunsevacciacesvecsucses 110,000 110,000 22,000 — 88,0 
East London Rubber Co., 180,000 
54% Cum. Pref. £1 at par.......0000 180,000 180,000 45,000 135.0% 
180,000 Ord. 5/- at 10/— ............ 45,000 90,000 45,000 45,009 
MRE ‘snidlatdintebcecevaces 335,000 380,000 112,000 268.0 
pa 5 amp cieegeateaeintis’ apeininetias eee 
To Shareholders only 
Central Commercial Properties, 30,000 
7% Cum. Pref. £1 at 23/— .......0..-. 30,000 34,500 4,500 30,00 
Central Province of Ceylon Tea, 10,000 
POO I EE GE Be ocscincnesesscerecens 10,000 20,000 20,000 
EL | cbtepelinbincteicinens 40,000 54,500 24,500 30,000 








Total Offered for Subscription— —_ 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


Total Offered for Subscription— 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


Jan. 1 to date— £ Whole year— £ 

BBO coccscese 23,324,485 9,199,737 a 467,921,500 244,780,500 
1GS3  ...00.006 12,533,039 7,924,867 Peiscsctcssees 2,699,684 ,265f 188,909,963 
1932 9,029,983 9,029,983 PIE evccsescsncs 114,290,666 102,044,29) 
BE gc ocedece 32,382,063 26,410,920 RN seen 454,888,784 267,800,700 
| er 22,557,881 22,557,881 Peer cccsscncece 488,765,940 285,239,040 
. Eee 72,300,979 58,726,428 ee 693,100,056 369,058,073 
PEED evescsces — 129,710,207 SET sexopiansien * 355,165,970 
DT acsescnce 104,911,535 a 230,782,601 
eae 38,457,373 ccc 232,214,500 
PEED evccesses 21,792,362 


t+ This figure includes £1,920,000,000 for conversion of 5% War Loan into 3}% War 
Loan. 


Nature of Borrowing 


Preference Ordinary 





Debentures, Stocks and Stocks and 
Bonds, etc. Shares Shares Total 
January 1 to date— £ £ £ . 
6,567,700 1,150,638 1,481,399 9,199,737 
re ea 6,302,775 1,211,554 410,538 7,924,867 
Whole year— 
ENED Sccennccccssnoncencossneces 228,958,000 36,836,600 89,371,400 355,166,000 
Taian ae 212,917,900 45,062,600 89,371,400 355,166,000 
OD a ee ee 137,670,300 31,543,400 116,025,700 285,239,400 
DED Sancudcneveccnoucecavecenes 230,364 800 15,834,600 22,090,100 268,279,500 
eee 74,935,600 6,911,900 20,296,800 102,144,300 
SEED ‘usnndisbanedinepinesbaedennn 170,172,800 12,773,800 5,963,400 188,910,000 
SE \sinciiesnetieaabnsaaienhinns 222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 
By Stock Exchange Introduction 
Approximate 
Capital Price Dealings Cash 
Introduced Began Involved 
£ £ 
Amount previously recorded ..........:.-sescsseeseeeee 517,500 557,625 
Stockton-on-Tees Corporation, £250,000 3$°,, Red. b 
BE. CINE TIE - ccccvindvecsccckscnenonecouneseos 248,750 1005 251,250 
Clarke (Stephenson) and Associated Companies ; 
£1,500,000 49% Deb. Stk. at 99% ........0..s0se0e. 1,485,000 993 1,496,250 
I iets secon eneabubenensincneie 4,401,250 4,262,375 
Total to date, year 1933 .........sscccscsssssssessecseees 3,919,093 4,435,436 
PUBLIC OFFERS 
East London Rubber Company, Ltd.—Issue of 180,000 


534 per cent. cumulative preference shares of £1 each at par, 
and 180,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each at 10s. per share. 
The company has been formed to acquire a wholesale merchant 
firm trading in rubber and motor supplies established in 1877. 
The assets to be acquired are valued at £269,993, for which 
a purchase consideration of £329,993 is payable as to £200,000 
in cash and as to £129,993 by allotment of ordinary shares 
of 5s. each. Profits of the vendor company for years to 
February have been: 1931, £47,344; 1932, £59,888; 1933, 
£52,995. Applications for ordinary shares alone will not be 
considered. 


Tati Goldfields, Ltd.—Issue of 440,000 shares of 5s. each 
at par. The company has been formed to acquire and work 
the Monarch gold mine and properties in the Tati district of 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, the purchase consideration for 
which is £55,000, to be satisfied as to £15,000 in cash and as to 
£40,000 by the issue of 160,000 shares of 5s. The mine, which 
was first operated in 1895, is estimated to provide ore reserves 
of 400,000 tons on the expenditure of £25,000 for development 
and repairs to shafts. It is stated that milling could commence 
within four months from commencing operations. Annual 
profits, with gold at 100s., 110s. and 120s. per oz., are estimated 
at £40,400, £47,400 and £54,800 respectively. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Gold and Base Metal Mines of Nigeria, Ltd.—Particulars of 
issue of 3,156,496 shares of 2s. 6d. each, of which seven are 
to be issued for cash at par, 757,173 credited as fully paid, and 
2,399,316 credited Is. 6d. paid. The company was incorpor- 
ated February 2, 1934, to acquire the undertaking of Anglo- 
Nigerian Corporation, Ltd. (in voluntary liquidation), which 
consists of mining leases and rights in Nigeria and 
interests in various mining companies for a purchase col 
sideration of £534,346 5s. 1d., payable as to £59,750 18s. 74: 
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in cash, as to £94,646 12s. 6d. by allotment of 757,173 shares 
credited as fully paid, as to £179,948 14s. by allotment of 
9,399,316 shares credited 1s. 6d. paid, and as to £200,000 by 
creation of 5 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock (to be 
jssued to holders of £200,000 7 per cent. debenture stock of 
Anglo-Nigerian Corporation). Losses of the vendor company 
for years to December 31st have been: 1930, £15,618; 1931, 
£27,464 ; 1932, £30,251. 


Radio Central Exchange, Ltd.—Issued capital, 136,884 
shares Of 5s. each, fully paid, and 4,000 shares of 5s. each, 
9s, 6d. paid. The company was converted into a public 
company on February 22, 1932, and has acquired shares of a 
nominal value of £34,033 in wireless relay service companies 
incorporated between 1928 and 1933, having an issued capital 
of £53,050. No dividends have been paid in respect of two 
financial periods June 10, 1931, to August 31, 1932, and year 
ended August 31, 1933. Revenue account showed a deficiency 
for the first period of £711, and a surplus for the second period 
of £1,453. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


Central Commercial Properties——The directors announce 
that they have decided to issue a further 30,000 7 per cent. 
cumulative preference {1 shares at 23s. per share and to invite 
present shareholders, or their friends, to subscribe for them. 
Application forms, together with remittance, should be re- 
turned to 23-5, Maddox Street, W.1., not later than February 
2Ist. 


Central Province Ceylon Tea.— 10,000 new ordinary £1 shares 
are offered to ordinary shareholders registered on January 3lst 
at {2 per share (payable in full on acceptance) in the proportion 
of one new ordinary share for every six ordinary shares held, 
fractions being disregarded. The new shares will rank pari 
passu with the existing ordinary shares as from July 1, 1933. 
Acceptance forms must reach the Westminster Bank, Ltd., 
52 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, not later than February 23rd, 
but in the case of shareholders resident outside Europe an 
extension of time to March 23rd will be allowed. 


East African Power and Lighting.— 195,000 ordinary shares 
of 20s. are offered to shareholders registered on January 22nd 
at 26s. 6d. per share, in the proportion of three new shares 
for every ten shares (whether preference or ordinary) held, 
fractions being disregarded. Acceptance forms, together with 
remittance, must reach the Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., not later than 3.30 p.m. on February 22nd. 


OFFER ABROAD 


Italian Conversion Loan.—The Italian Treasury has decided 
to offer a 34 per cent. 1979 redeemable loan for the conversion 
of the 5 per cent. consolidated loan amounting to 61,000 
million lire (£663,000,000 at par) out of a total public debt, 
including the floating debt of 98,029 millions (£1,066,000,000). 
The new loan will be redeemable in 42 annuities, beginning in 
1937 by purchases on the market up to 101 and by drawings 
at 101, if over. The new loan is exempted from the settlement 
tax and death duties. Non-assenting holders are expected to 
notify any branches of the Bank of Italy from February 5th 
to 10th, inclusive, by depositing their loan certificates. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


British Flax Industries—The underwriting of the issue at 
par of 80,000 7 per cent. cumulative preference shares of /1 
each and 120,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each of British Flax 


~~ is completed. The issue is to be made on February 
th. 


The Yorkshire Brick Company, Ltd.—Increase of Capital — 
The directors recommend that the authorised capital of the 
company be increased to £700,000 by the creation of 200,000 
additional 6 per cent. cumulative preference shares of £1 each 
and 600,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each, to rank equally in all 
Tespects with the existing shares of each class, which will be 
offered to all the shareholders by way of rights at prices lower 
than those now ruling for the existing shares. 


Chatham and District Water Company.—At the annual 
meeting authority was asked for raising further capital. It 
was deemed expedient to issue debenture stock for not ex- 
ceeding £20,000. This was unanimously agreed to. 


South Banket Areas.—Underwriting has been completed 
for an issue on February 12th of 2,500,000 shares of 2s. each 
at par of South Banket Areas, Ltd. 


Real Estate Debenture Corporation.—Underwriting arrange- 
ments are in progress for an issue by the Real Estate Debenture 
Corporation of £190,000 54 per cent. mortgage debenture 
Stock at par and 90,000 £1 ordinary shares. Of the latter, 
40,000 will be allotted to the vendor as fully paid as part of 
€ purchase consideration. 
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Northern Transvaal Goldfields.—Subscription List will open 
on February 12th of 300,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each, at 
par. The estimated gross profits with a recovery of 10°7 dwts. 
per ton, gold at varying prices and working costs ranging 
trom 20s. to 22s. per ton milled according to the price of gold :— 
With gold at 84s. per ounce, annual gross profit £75,000; at 
100s., £94,500; at 110s., £110,250; at 120s., £126,750. 

The Nigel Gold Mining Company, Ltd.—It has been decided 
by the board to issue 101,553 reserve shares at a price of {2 
each. The whole issue has been underwritten by Messrs, 
Vanderfelt, Keell, Tose and Company, Pinners Hall, London, 
for a commission of 5 per cent. payable in shares, but share- 
holders will have the right to subscribe in the proportion of 
one new share for every eight shares registered in their name 
on February 24, 1934. 


RESULTS OF ISSUES 

Aga Heat.—tThe subscription list in connection with the 
issue at par of 503,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each in Aga Heat 
was closed at 9.5 on the morning of February 2nd, the issue 
having been over-subscribed. 

Southend Waterworks Company.—Issue by tender of 10,000 
new ordinary (5 per cent. maximum) /10 shares. Minimum 
price £12 2s. 6d. per share. Applications were accepted for 
the full issue at prices ranging from £13 to £12 2s. 6d., the 
minimum price. 

East Surrey Water Company.— Tenders amounting to about 
£407,000 were received for the issue of approximately 8,180 
ordinary (“‘ B”’) shares of £10 each of the East Surrey Water 
Company. The average price obtained was {17 4s. 8d. per 
share. Tenders at and above {17 3s. 6d. were allotted in full, 
Tenders at £17 3s. received a partial allotment. Allotment 
letters and letters of regret were posted February 7th. 

The Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills and Granaries, Ltd.—The 
issue of £218,500 43 per cent. debenture stock has been more 
than covered by applications of holders to convert and appli- 
cations by stockholders for additional stock. 

Tati Goldfields, Ltd.—The subscription list for the issue at 
par of 440,000 shares of 5s. each in Tati Goldfields, Ltd., was 
closed at 9.5 a.m. on February 6th, the issue having been con- 
siderably over-subscribed. 


LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 





























Scala ; Issue | Amt. Price Price 
Ss ’ , 
Stock or Share price | paid | Jan. 31, 1934 Feb. 7, 1934 
TINT scien snigunenhuriciiennenstaaiis 5/- | Fy pd | as 1/10}-2/1} pm 
Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Ord. {1 ... 23/- 6/-— | 3/3-3/9 pm 3/3-3/9 pm 
Australia 33%, 1946-49 .............000. 99 |Fypd 99% -99 tk 993-99} 
Avon India Rubber 6° New Pref. £1... | 20/6 | 10/6 2/—2/6 pm 2/—2/6 pm 
PE tig PE wintncncoscencessuncsets 101 31 ¢ dis-par + dis—par 
Berry Hill Brick Ord. 4/-...........0044 4/-|Fypd] —5/3-5/9 5/14-5/74 
Do. 7 'p 2 ae il Fy pd 20/9-21/3 20/6-21/- 
Berry Wiggins 53% Deb. .............000+8 ... |Fypd] 1024-103} 1024-1034 
British and Dominion Film ............... fl Fy pd 17/9-18/9 18/6—19/6 
Brown (C.) Holdings 54% Pref. ......... 20/6 | Fy pd 21/—21/6 21/—21/6 
Weert Cie.) CU. BOF coccccecsccacessccsss 2 in 13/1}-13/44 2/103-13/14 
Central & District Properties Ord. ...... £1 Fy pd 15/6-16/6 15/—15/6 
Do. do. 6% Pref. il Fy pd 19/9-20/3 20/—20/6 
Do. do. 44% Deb. 98 Fy pd 98-98} 98-98} 
Clarke Stephenson 4% Deb..............-. 99 10 ‘ale 4-1 pm 
CI Ee BI otienccsnscnscccasenscencene 103 23 | +-3 pm }-? pm 
Coventry 33%, 1954-59 .........csceceees 974 274 8-3 dis +-+ dis 
Cumberland Property 54°94 Deb. ...... 100 | Fy pd 103-104 103-104 
jp 100 25 sa par-1 pm 
Demet SE%,, IGGS-6B ....ccccccccesscccceee 100 |Fypd| 100-1004 100}§-101% 
Dunlop Rubber 4% Deb. (Cash Stock) | 100 | 10 23-3} pm 2-3 pm 
East African Power and Lighting New 
MEE Rahsnetuumeiicinmadialecietashiaveieteen 26/6 | Fy pd wae 2/9-3/3 pm 
i ne 12/6 | Fy pd 5/—6/- pm 5/3-6/3 pm 
Fison Packard and Prentice 44% Debs. | 100 60 2-3 pm 2-3 pm 
General London and Urban Properties 
NEE Wicacccnnausvcanadmencicmindelentenneeds fl 10/- 3/—2/- dis 3/—2/- dis 
0. do. 6% Pref. | £1 10/- | 2/6-1/6 dis 1/- dis-par 
Grosvenor House 5% Deb. ............04+ par | 100 984-994 98-99 
Do. 5% Fdg. Certs. ...... ese ene 55-56 55-56 
Grovesend Steel 44% Deb. ............++- par 50 1-1} pm 1-1} pm 
Harrogate 3%, 1053-63 .....ccccccccceees 93 53 $—} dis + dis 
RUMI Ge BIO wc cceccvecosascnecseeess par 50 3-4 pm 3-4 pm 
Hewitt Bros. Obdd, ....c0c00<- a sae 52/6-53/6 52/3-53/3 
Do. 6% Pref. .. 23/- | Fy pd 24/6-25/- 24/6-25/- 
Do. 43% Deb. ad Es 1023-103} 1023-103 
India 34%, 1954-57 97 42 1-} dis i-# dis 
Ipswich 34%, 1960 101 20 +-3 dis g-4 dis 
Kirkcaldy 33%, 1960 100 5 Sa §—# dis 
) | ay | 4 eer .. |Fypd 21/3-22/3 21/3-22/3 
Manchester 3%, 1956  ..ccecccccccesscosees 95 |Fypd 94%-94% 94%-94% 
McDougalls Trust 5% Pref. {1 ......... 21/- | Fy pd} 20/74-20/10} 20/4$-20/7} 
North Eastern Electric 34% Debs ...... 96 20 3}-3} pm 3}-3} pm 
Nyasaland 3%, 1954-74 2 14- dis 1 yy-l & dis 
Odhams Press 5% Deb. fy 1034-1044 104-105 
Port ot London 34%, 196 5 3 dis-par 4 dis-par 
pO eee Fy 15/10$-16/14 16/14-16/44 
De. OR FR ccncicccee Fy 25/44-25/74 25/44-25/74 
Riley (Coventry) 6% Pref. ane Fy 22/6-23/- 22/6-23/- 
Senger Ce) siemgrevecersceceneeseeencecore Fy 18/—18/6 18/—18/6 
Be OE igs sin caciadavenmsinne 1 | Fy pd} 23/7$-23/104x | 23/73-23/10 
Scottish Agricultural Securities 34% f et ' (104 (4% (104 
Ba IE acasdsctiecestscecdcicaseess 95 45 35-44 pm 32+4 pm 
Scottish Power 6% Pref. ...............065 24/- | Fy pd 29/—29/6 28/9-29/3 
Second Covent Garden Prop. New Ord. | 21/- | 10/- 9d-1/3 pm 6d-1/- pm 
; do. 5% Pref. £1 10/- 6d-1/- pm 6d-1/- pm 
South Africa 33%, 1955-65 ...........000. 984 | Fy pd 99% -99 +5 99 tk-99 #2 
S. Rhodesia 34%, 1953-63 ...........008 96 | Fy pd 98-98 te 99 4-99 Ye 
Stewarts and Lloyds 4% Deb. ......... 98 25 23-3 pm 23-3 pm 
U.K. and Argentine 1933 Convention 
‘seust 4% * A Costa. (Reg) cccoscoee 1053-1053 1054-106 
Do. 54% “ B”’ Certs. (Reg.) 1033-1044 104$-1048 
Do. “C” Certs. (Reg.) 554-56 56-56: 
Walleer Cait 46% Deb. cccccccccccccceces iad au 102-103 1024-103} 
WORROy BO ccccscsccescesccceccsccscescscoce 101 26 &-§ dis 4-7 dis 
Whitehead Iron and Steel Ord. £1 ...... 32/6 | 15/- | 24/9-25/3 pm | 22/3-22/9 pm 
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CALLS DUE FEBRUARY 12 TO FEBRUARY 17, 1934. 


The grand total of calls falling due in February, 1934, is £9,538,908 
which compares with {124,343,336 which fell due in February, 1933. 
The following calls fal] due from February 12, 1934, to February 17, 
1934, inclusive :— 

Already No. of Shares 


Due Date Call Paid or Amount £ 

Derby Corporation, 33% Red. Stk., 

1953-63, at 942% oo. ceeceeeeees Feb. 12 30% 343% £1,000,000 300,000 
General London and Urban Proper- 

ties, 6% Cum. Pref. {1 Shs. ...... Feb. 16 10/ 10/ 180,000 90,000 

| ae Feb. 16 10/ 10/ 140,000 70,000 
Glen Bervie Rubber, 2/ Sbs....... . Feb. 14 1d. 1/10 850,690 3,544 
Grovesend Steel and Tinplate, 44% 

First Mort. Red. Deb. Stk.,at par Feb. 15 50% 50% £850,000 425,000 


London County Freehold and Lease- 
hold Properties, Ord. £1 Shs., at 


it haidicubiedeehuhsthiebobhvsteteknacnere® Feb. 14 7/+13/ pm 1/+9/pm_ 172,543 172,543 
Riley (Coventry), 6% Cum. Pref. {1 Feb. 17 10/ 10/ 150,000 75,000 
Second Covent Garden Property, 

$% Cum. Pref. £1 Shs. ............ Feb. 15 10/- 10/- 300,000 150,000 

Do. Ord. £1 Shs., at 21/ ......... Feb. 15 11/ 10 15,000 82,500 
Wallasey Corporation, 34% Red. 

Stk., 1954-64, at 101%............. Feb. 15 30% 31% £500,000 150,000 





WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Gross Receipts, 























week ended Feb. 4, Aqpnent, Sp anige, 
1934 (000's omitted) 
(b) Week ended , : 
Feb. 2, 1934 | Miles tb 
c) Week ended | Open | + gs] adit 2 3 es|¥z adi 
heb 3, 1934 ” gelis fs 3% 3m ;* $2) Ge 3 3 
elegizsleeies || 3/681 281 3 | 4 
BESS|S°|POlRE || AS) 35) 8°) €9 |e 
3 6 £ £ £ £ £ £ 4a 
Great 1934) 3,753 | 145) 176) 112] 288] 433 760| 848} 559] 1,407} 2,167 
Western | 1933] 3,757 | 144] 148] 115] 263] 407 760| 732) 559} 1,291] 2,051 
(c) L. & N. f 1934] 6,339 | 235) 317) 244] 561] 796]| 1,162) 1,545) 1,234) 2,779] 3,941 
Eastern \ 1933) 6,349 | 229) 266) 240) 506] 735]} 1,151] 1,282) 1,157} 2,439] 3,590 
L. M. & 1934| 6,9403) 355] 443) 270) 713] 1,068]| 1,765) 2,127] 1,354] 3,481] 5,246 
Scottish | 1933] 6,947 | 338] 386] 297) 683] 1,021|| 1,716} 1,839] 1,343] 3,182] 4,898 
South 1934] 2,181 | 223) 63) 42] 105} 328]| 1,147] 284) 184) 468) 1,615 
erQ +--+) 1933] 2,181 | 217} 53] 41] 94] 311|| 1,119] 259] 178] 437] 1,556 
Total 193419224 | 958] 999] 6681667) 2,625|| 4,834) 4,804] 3,331) 8,135] 12,969 
Se wenn 1933]19237}| 928] 853] 693)1546] 2,474]] 4,746] 4,112) 3,237) 7,349, 12,095 
(b) Belfast £1934) 80] 1-6 0-6] 2-2 9-1 2-5} 11-6 
& Co.Down {.1933| 80 | 1-5 0-6] 2-11] 9-1 2-4) 11-5 
(b) Great 1934] 562 | 7-2 9-4 16-6] 35-7 37-8] 73-5 
Northern \ 1933} 562 | 3-8 4-5} 8-3)| 35-2 38-0] 73-2 
(b) Great 1934} 2,158 |18-0 32-6] 50-6)} 89-0 150-5} 239-5 
Southern ] 1933] 2,158 |17-6 26-7] 44-3|| 88-2 139-7| 227-9 





COMPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING PERIODS, 1932 and 1933 
(000’s omitted) 





| 
Great = . 
Wieateem L.M.S. L.N.E.R. | Southern 
First half-year, 1933, compared £ £ £ 
with first half year 1932 : 
Gross increase or decrease ..... — 459 — 1,224 — 981 — 91 
Net increase or decrease ...... — 177 — 300 — 154 + 280 


Second half year 1933 compared 
with second half year 1932: 
Gross increase or decrease ..... + 546 
First half-year 1934 compared 
with first half-year 1933 : 
5 weeks to Feb. 4th, 1934... + 116 + 348 + 351 + 59 











Weekly average first half 1934... + 23} + 693 4. 70: + Ik 
Latest week 1934 compured with 
ae sdinhnahibeiients + 26 + 47 + 6) 4 7 


LONDON TRANSPORT* 


Takings 
I i sunnannounil £496,200 
IED Se WETS BO PORTREEG F, BDDE....0ccccccccccncecccnccvecencseccccccsccevcccccese £15,380,400 


*An explanation of the manner in which these figures are made up will be 
found on page 740 of our issue of October 14, 1933, 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 


Gross Receipts Gross Aggregate 


a ee sf for Week Receipts 
c 
Name : 3 2 $ 
= - 
= Q az} 1933 + or — 1933 + or 
INDIAN 
1934 Rs. Rs Rs. Rs. 
Assam Bengal...... | 40 |Jan. 6) 1,330) 3,17,600/+ 8,807] 1,25,10,368|— 3,36,373 
Barsi Lt. Ry. ...... 41 13} 202 35,000/— 7,500 15,69,500/+  1,40,600 
Bengal& N.Western | 15 13) 2,113) 6,85,502/4+ 18,138]  94,73,606]4+ 5,35,242 
Bengal-Nagpur .... | 40 6| 3,269] 15,36,000]+ 92,660] 5,57,78,639]+ 43,17,771 
Bombay, Bar.&C.I. | 43 27) 3,089} 22,73,000| + 1,33,000| 8,42,35,000]+ 21,21,000 
Madras & S. Mahr. | 41 13) 3,230) 14,33,000}+ 29,123) 5,88,30,370|+ 23,56,453 
Rohilk’d & Kumaon | 15 13) 572) 1,40,241|+ 1,735] —17,29,799]+ 1,16,828 
South Indian ....... 40 712,528} 9,93,036|+4- 92,009] 4,27,97,727|— 6,29,306 
CANADIAN 
1934 $ $ 


$ $ 
11,562,577|+ 1,838,988 
8,970,000|+ 1,294,000 


Canadian National 


| 4 |Jep. 31/ 23,750) 3,882,271) + 603,204 
Canadian Pacific ... 


31] 17,024} 3,102,000)+ 497,000 
t Ten days. 
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February 10, 1934 


SOUTH AMERICAN 








Antofagasta (Chili 
and Bolivia)...... 











55 15, 
Argentine N.E. .... | 31 3) 753 10,700) + = 4 
Argentine Trans.... | 28 |Jan. 13) 111 1,540}+ + 25,310 
B.A. and Pacific... | 31 |Feb. 3] 2,803 135,000} + — 158,00 
B.A. Central ........ 31 |Jan. 28] ... 9,254 + 24,589 
B.A. Gt. Southern | 31 |Feb. 3)5,075} 268,000 + 54,009 
B.A. Western ...... 31 3} 1,926 76,000 — 98,000 
Central Argentine . | 31 3} 3,700] 217,000) - — 702,000 
Central Uruguayan | 31 3} 273 16,034 + 26,970 
C. Urg. (East Ext.) | 31 3} Sil 3,698) +- - 2,353 
C. Urg. (N. Ext.) .. | 31 3} «185 1,772 - 5,436 
C. Urg. (W. Ext.) | 31 3} 211 2,374] + + 5,122 
Cordoba Central.... | 31 3} 1,218 36,000) +- 1,329,000} — 3,000 
Entre Rios .......... 31 3) 810 16,900 494,400} ~ 1,700 
G. Westn. of Brazil | 5 3} 1,073 11,700 57,400}— — 29,700 
Leopoldina........... s 311,918}  26,170/4 — 1837 
Leopoldina Termnl.} 5 3}... |Rs.295000 + 24,000 
SED «scesansennance It|Jan. 31] 407 17,694 + 28,161 
Paraguay Central . | 31 |Feb. 3] 274 2,930) 4 + 14,260 
eee 30 |Jan. 27} 100 2,370 - 35,415 
San Paulo ......0000. 4 28] 1534 31,387 112,552] —- 9,963 
United of Havana | 32 |Feb. 4] 1,367 15,750 410,148|— 33,86) 
+Months. 
OTHER OVERSEAS 
Egyptian Delta 1934 | £ £ £ £ 
Light Railways . | 40 |Jan. 10) 622 7,108] — 415 184,196} — 21,282 
Egyptian Markets.. § iFeb. 1] ... 2,208)}+ 1,034 9,244) + 642 
Gr. Southn. of Spain| 4 |Jan. 27] 104/Ps. 54,853]— 508 237,908} + 18,517 
Mexican Railway... | 4 31} 4831 +g291;30014 45,400] —_861/4001+ —121's00 
t Ten days. 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 
1934 £ Z Z t 
Anglo-Argentine ... 5 |Feb. 4] 328 50,969|— = 5,508 258,461) — 35,047 
B. Aires Lacroze... | 31 |Jan. 21 6,548] — 493 193,897} — 88,353 
Burnley, Colne and 
Nelson Jt. Trspt. 1 |Feb. 3 76 4,601} — 76 ae 
Calcutta Tramways 1 3 Rs. 107901}+ 4,615 ae 4. 29,557 
Isle of Thanet Elec. 4 \Jan. 24) ... 2,937) + 35 10,496) + 89 
Liverpool Corp...... 44 31 124 26,670) + 1,475 1,220,813] — 4,515 
Madras Electric ... it 31 Rs. 51,685]— =1,275 1,11,186!— 91 
t Months. 
yr 
MONTHLY TRAFFICS 
a Receipts for Month Receipts to Date 
Cc S | Ending] .~-; 
ompany g 1933 | STiP- 
= Goa 1933 + or— 1933 + or — 
Barcelona Trac- | 12 Dec. 31\ Gross |Ps 10,267,181|— 151,777| 112,910,277] + 1,608,315 
som Light and Net |Ps_ 7,142,541)+ 157,821] 73,866,660/-+ 174,284 
ower. 
Canadian Pacific | 12 |Dec. 31} Gross $9,913,000] + 212,000) 11,427,0000] — 9,667,000 
Railway ....... Net $ $3,246,000] + 936,000) 20,862,000}+ 772,000 
Internat. Rail- | 12 |Dec. 31; Gross| $(a) ... (a) 4,537,681|— 457,384 
ways of Central Net $(a) ... (a) ... 1,455,756|— 464,369 
America. 
Manchester Ship 
et 12 |Dec. 31} Gross £112,103}-+ 13,021) 1,240,405|+ 36k48 
Midland Rly. of 
Western Aust. 6 |Dec. 31) Gross £15,285} — 870 80,396) + 2,710 
Zafra & Huelva.. | 12 |Dec. 31] Gross|Ps  268,198|— 15,686] 3,363,863}4+- 56,108 
1934 1934 1934 
Bilbao River and 
Cantabrion ... 1 |Jan. 31) Gross £1,547] + 122 
La Guaira and 
Caracas ...... 1 |Jan. 31} Gross £4,400|— 2,710 4,400) — 2,710 
La Plata Electric 
Tramways 1 |Jan. 31] Gross £9,406} — 697 9,406] — 697 
Midland Uruguay] 7 |Jan. 31] Gross £11,450|4+ 3,230 68,680] + 8,256 
North Western of 
Uruguay........ 7 \Jan. 31) Gross £3,420|— 953 24,126] — 4,584 
Peruvian Corpn. 7 |Jan. 31) Gross £58,729)+ 8,381 388,420] — 7,701 
Samana and San- 
ee 1 |Jan. 31) Gross £2,320|— 409 
Shanghai Electric 
Construction 1 |Jan. 31] Gross |Mex.$386,359}— 32,517 
Uruguay  Nor- 
TRNED csenseapnsss 7 \Jan. 31) Gross £922)— 637 8,305] — 3,169 





(a) Figures for the month of December, 1933 are not published, as, owing to accounting 
adjustments, they are not drawn up on the same basis as the figures for December, 1932, 
and comparison is therefore impossible. 








REPORTS AND NOTICES 


GOVERNMENT, &c. 


GOVERNMENT OF NEWFOUNDLAND.—It is announced by the 
Government of Newfoundland that, although by far the greater 
part of the deferred securities available for exchange into New- 
foundland 3 per cent. guaranteed stock under the offer dated 
December 22, 1933, has already been surrendered for exchange, 
cases continue to arise of applications by holders who had not 
learnt of the offer before January 3lst. In these circumstances 
the Government of Newfoundland has authorised the several 
registrars to continue to accept applications under the offer up to 
February 28, 1934. This concession will apply only to applicants 
who have acquired their holdings prior to February Ist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRICE BROTHERS REORGANISATION.—It is understood that a 
further offer has been filed with the Trustee in Bankruptcy on 
behalf of the Duke Price-Rothermere-Beaverbrook group. The 
scheme provides for payment of accrued bond interest in cash, 
exchange of 6} per cent. shares into an equal number of 5 per cent. 
shares, and full payment of creditors in debt certificates, common 
shareholders to obtain one-third interest in reconstructed common 
capital, balance being divided between parties to the offer. The 
parties agree to provide $5,000,000 cash against second mortgage 
bonds. The receiver of the company has called a meeting of the 
various interests on March 9th at Quebec to consider offers made 
for the property. 
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February 10, 1934 


THE ECONOMIST 


COMPANY MEETINGS, &c. 







NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


CENTENARY OF BANK 


REVIEW OF A MOMENTOUS YEAR 


SOME IMPORTANT DOMESTIC MATTERS 


DIFFICULT PERIOD FOR PROFIT-MAKING 


ENCOURAGING FACTORS IN THE SITUATION 


THE GENERAL FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS AT HOME 


MR COLIN CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS 


The annual genera] meeting of the National Provincial Bank, 
Ltd., was held on the 1st instant at Southern House, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 

Mr Colin Frederick Campbell (chairman of the Bank) presided. 

The chief general manager (Sir Alfred Lewis, K.B.E.) having 
read the notice convening the meeting and the report of the 
auditors, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—Nineteen hundred 
and thirty-three has been a momentous year in the history of the 
National Provincial Bank and of the London Money Market and 
of all the world in its political and business activities. To us here 
to-day, the affairs of our great bank may naturally come first in 
importance, and before I deal with their general aspect, I have 
to refer to several matters of domestic interest. 


RETIREMENT OF SIR HARRY GOSCHEN 


The first is the fact that I, and not our old and valued friend 
Sir Harry Goschen, have the honour of addressing you as chair- 
man. You will, I know, all be sorry to hear that he fell ill soon 
after last year’s meeting, and suffered a severe breakdown owing 
to overwork and the strain of his many responsibilities, always 
So conscientiously carried out. Though he is, fortunately, making 
steady progress towards recovery, he felt obliged, in October 
last, to ask to be relieved of the heavy duties involved in the 
chairmanship of the bank, and he is not able to be with us to-day. 
We all trust that he will soon return to the full enjoyment of good 
health. Your directors have already conveyed to him their high 
appreciation of the very valuable services that he rendered to the 
bank during the many years he has been a director and during his 
tenure of the chair. This appreciation I am sure that you, as 
shareholders, will wish heartily to endorse, and with your approval 
I propose to convey to him the warm sympathy of this meeting 
and the sincere wishes of you all for his complete recovery. (Hear, 
hear.) 

My colleagues have honoured me by inviting me to take his place 
as chairman. You may rest assured that while I fully appreciate 
this honour, I am equally conscious of the great responsibilities 
attached to the position and determined to do my utmost to merit 
the confidence reposed in me by the board. 

The second domestic matter is the appointment of a deputy 
chairman, necessitated by my having become chairman. I am 
glad to tell you that this office has been accepted by my colleague, 
Mr Alexander Johnston, who, having been for many years a 
member of the board, has an intimate knowledge of the internal 
Working of the bank. Knowing him as I do to be a man of sound 
judgment and great experience, I look forward, with lively satis- 
faction and complete confidence, to receiving the benefit of his 
support and advice. 


SIR ALFRED LEWIS AS DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 


The third matter may cause you some surprise, but I am sure 
you will 1ecognise that the innovation thereby involved is in the 
t interest of the bank. In order to relieve Sir Alfred Lewis from 
the very onerous duties that he has so ably and devotedly per- 
formed during the past twelve years as chief general manager, and 
at the same time to retain for the bank the benefit of his excep- 





tional judgment and great experience, the board propose to ap- 
point him a deputy chairman from February ist, the date when 
he desires to relinquish his managerial duties. The responsibilities 
that fall on a general manager are always heavy, but I venture 
to think no one has ever carried the burden of this office through 
more difficult times than Sir Alfred, or come through them more 
successfully. Not only, however, does he desire to be relieved 
from the pressure of managerial work, but he also feels that in 
the interest of the bank it is desirable to bring forward now, into 
positions of greater responsibility, the younger men whose: duty it 
will be to handle the executive affairs of our great and important 
institution through the difficulties and perplexities that future 
years may, under present world conditions, bring with them. 

Having worked in close contact with Sir Alfred Lewis in recent 
years, I know full well the extent of his untiring devotion to the 
interests of the bank, his firm grasp of all matters connected with 
banking, and the wide range of his knowledge, gained in some of 
the most important industrial centres in this country. 


ALTERATION OF ARTICLES 


Since, under our existing Articles of Association only one deputy 
chairman can hold office, it will be necessary, at the close of this 
meeting, to hold an extraordinary meeting to make the required 
alteration in the Articles, in order to sanction the appointment 
of a second. 

It is fortunate that, when we have to make these changes, we 
can find in Mr Cornwall an officer fully qualified and trained to 
take the position of chief general manager. He has been for forty- 
one years in the service of the bank and a general manager for 
twelve vears, has had wide experience and is universally popular; 
and the directors are fortunate in being able to appoint to this 
onerous and responsible post a man so well able to sustain and 
carry out its duties. 


CENTENARY OF BANK 


Yet another domestic matter of great interest to us all and a 
landmark in the history of British banking is the centenary of our 
bank, which may be dated from September 23rd, 1833, when its 
Deed of Settlement was signed. Had we been living in less diffi- 
cult and more propitious times, the directors would have certainly 
marked this special anniversary in some way agreeable to the share- 
holders and to the staff. As it is, with banking profits hard to 
earn, and with thick clouds, political and financial, obscuring the 
outlook in many parts of the world, the board decided that, much 
as they desired to make some special distribution on this occasion, 
it was not a time for utilising the funds of the bank for such a pur- 
pose. This decision must, I fear, cause some disappointment ; but 
I am sure all will recognise that it is the right one under present 
conditions. 

We have, however, provided a permanent memorial of this 
occasion in the form of a book, written by Mr Hartley Withers, well 
known to all of us as a writer on the London Money Market and 
as a life-long student of British banking developments and person- 
alities. It will be a record for all time of the bank’s history during 


its first hundred years, and will show how much the world owes 
to the pioneers who founded and organised the National Provincial 
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Bank, introducing into the English system the new and important 
principle of widespread branch banking, worked from a centre in 
London. This principle, long followed and adopted by our friends 
and competitors in other banks, has constituted the special 
strength of English banking and has been one of the most im- 
portant causes of the success with which British banks have faced 
the difficulties of recent years. If any shareholder desires to have 
a copy of the book, he is requested to apply in writing to the 
Secretary at the Head Office. 


FEATURES OF ACCOUNTS 


I will now call your attention to the principal items in the 
accounts, copies of which you have already received. Our deposits 
on December 31st show a reduction of about £3,000,000 compared 
with those of the corresponding date in the previous year, but 
these figures do not give a complete picture of the relative position 
of the funds at our disposal. During the past year the average 
weekly balance of our deposits was {281,000,000, whereas in 1932 
the average was {262,000,000, and there was thus an increase 
amounting to £19,000,000 in the funds available for the business 
of the bank. Bills discounted are some {10,000,000 lower on the 
year. Investments have risen by £14,000,000 and advances have 
declined by £10,000,000. Profits show an increase of a little over 
£10,000, and, besides providing for the dividend of 15 per cent., 
which takes the same amount as was paid in the previous year, we 
have applied {100,000 to Pension Fund. Last year we applied, in 
addition, {100,000 to Premises Fund, but we are carrying forward 
on this occasion £857,033, which is £81,512 more than the amount 
brought into the account. 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


It has been a very difficult period for profit making, which you 
will easily appreciate when I recall that the Bank rate stood 
throughout the year at {2 per cent., whereas in the previous year 
it averaged £3 os. 4d. per cent., while the average rate for 
freasury bills, in which our holding averaged £49,000,000, was 
only 11s. 8d. per cent., compared with {1 13s. 7d. per cent. in 
1932. On the other hand, there has been increased activity in 
trade circles and also in the world of investment. In regard to 
the former, I am glad to record that in our portion of the Country 
Section of the Bankers’ Clearing House there has been an increase 
in the turnover amounting to 4 per cent. compared with the 
previous year. This is most encouraging, and we hope that this 
favourable-feature wil! continue during the present year. It is also 
cheering to note that the cheque circulation has shown a substan- 
tial increase and that the number of our customers on December 
31st last was the largest on record. 

The evidence of increased spending on the part of the public 
must be attributed in the main to the material improvement in 
employment and enterprise, which is a matter of supreme import- 
ance to us with our branches spread throughout the industrial 
areas. 


REDUCTION OF ADVANCES 


With regard to the reduction of some {10,000,000 in our 
advances, we must remember that during the years of depression 
there has been a great deal of contraction in stocks of materials 
and of finished articles held throughout the country. Owing to 
this process, not only has there been a large reduction in current 
advances, but many customers have repaid their advances in full 
and now carry funds on their accounts. Our advances have 
declined to 38.6 per cent. of deposits, the lowest ratio since 1919, 
when it was 35 per cent. With the continuance of the improve- 
ment which has set in, however, we may look forward to a gradual 
increase in demand for trade advances. 

Such is the story of our work for you and for our customers. 
We bankers get plenty of criticism in these days, but let me just 
say that in a year of exceptional difficulty we have provided a 
larger number of customers than ever before with banking and 
other facilities, and the staff, to whom our best thanks are due for 
their fine and successful efforts, continue to receive our fullest 
consideration. 

The strength of British banking lies in the confidence of the 
public, which confidence is enjoyed to an extent that no other 
banking system in the world can rival, and which no new-fangled 
banking system could hope to gain. 


DIFFICULTY OF FORECASTING THE FUTURE 


As to the general outlook in the world of finance, I need not 
tell you that attempts to look into its future are much more 
difficult than usual to-day. When the Government of the richest 
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nation in the world is making bold and astonishing experiments 
with its currency and has created a fund equal to abont 
£400,000,000 sterling in order to carry them out, the future trend 
of financial conditions must necessarily be obscure. 

As you know, our Government has created a fund similar jp 
amount, but, while this was for the purpose of keeping the pound 
steady, and was named the Exchange Equalisation Account, Mr 
Roosevelt’s fund is apparently to be used in order to depress the 
exchange value of the dollar, so adding to the uncertainties of the 
position, whereas our fund has stability for its purpose. On the 
results of the American experiment the future of the International 
Money Market will largely depend, and no one can say with any 
approach to certainty what these results will be. 


MR ROOSEVELT’S LATEST PRONOUNCEMENT 


Let me here refer to the latest pronouncement of the President 
of the United States regarding the dollar. 

This morning we all saw in the papers that the President had de- 
termined that the gold content of the dollar should be based on 
such terms and under such conditions as to imply that the Federal 
Reserve Board would be prepared to buy gold on the basis of 
$35 per ounce. This implies on the present basis of the sterling 
exchanges a dollar sterling rate of about $5.16 to the £ sterling. 
On the other hand, the nominal exchange rate this morning is 
about $5.04 to the f. 

It will be seen from this simple statement that there are causes 
other than the prices of gold at work, and I think I may express 
these other causes largely as of a psychological nature, and un- 
questionably there is an atmosphere of uncertainty as to how this 
new decision will function and affect world exchanges. 

Turning now to the wider consideration of the general conditions 
under which we have had to work, I think we can describe the past 
year as one marked by serious disappointments abroad, but by 
steady and gratifying recovery in this country, secured in the face 
of irregular movements in international trade, inevitable under the 
conditions which have prevailed. 


DISAPPOINTMENTS ABROAD 


Dealing first with the disappointments, we have seen the Dis- 
armament Conference disorganised and the existence of the League 
of Nations threatened by the retirement of Germany; and the 
World Economic Conference, from the deliberations of which 
much had been hoped in some quarters, made practically ineffec- 
tive by the domestic difficulties of the United States, which 
rendered the participation of that great and important country a 
hindrance rather than a help. 

I am not here to talk politics, either international or domestic; 
but peace and confidence are so essential to the satisfactory pro- 
gress of all kinds of business that I am sure you will agree with 
me in hoping that it may yet be found possible to heal the dissen- 
sions of Europe and to inaugurate a period of lasting friendship 
between our two great neighbours, France and Germany. We 
know that our statesmen are working with untiring devotion to 
that end; and if their efforts are blest with success, they will have 
done more to improve the outlook for trade and finance than any 
of the curious economic experiments that are being tried and 
proposed in different parts of the world. If you will consider how 
much time and effort now have to be spent by the responsible 
rulers of all the chief countries in dealing with problems arising 
out of the political apprehensions and suspicions that are un- 
happily rife, it is easy to see what an immense store of energy 
would be set free for the purpose of promoting the general welfare 
if peace, security and gradual disarmament could be achieved. 


OVER-PRODUCTION AND DESTITUTION 


Over-production is an expression that we have lately heard as 
a reason for the world’s present distress; and yet we know that 
along with a glut of goods in some countries, there are others, 
especially to the east of us, in which the greater part of the 
population is living in conditions which would be regarded here as 
those of destitution. And in China, the most populous of the 
countries to which I am alluding, there has been for many yeals 
a state of chronic civil war and internal disturbance. If Russi 
and the teeming countries of the East could be restored to condi- 
tions making for internal and external peace and stability, the 
possibilities of a rising standard of life, leading to an expansioa 
in the exchange of goods and services between East and West, 
might surely go far to solve that problem of increasing consump 
tion which is so paradoxically baffling us to-day. 

The East has very definitely shown that its importance as 4 
contributor to world problems, both in politics and in business, 18 
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a factor that demands our more earnest attention. So far it has 
forced itself upon our consideration owing to the competitive 
power that its low standard of life and wages, backed by machinery 
and mass production, gives it in the markets of the world. Given 
eace, security and co-operation, we may find in the East an 
outlet that may give a very different aspect to the problems of 
over-production, or under-consumption as it should more correctly 
be called. 


THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


As to the Economic Conference, for which so much careful 
preparation had been made by a committee of experts, hopes of 
any practical result from it had been almost destroyed before it 
opened, by the action of America in abandoning the gold standard, 
in spite of her position as world creditor, her favourable trade 
balance and her possession of an immense mass of gold. In fact, 
little was accomplished beyond an agreement for the support of 
the price of silver, the effect of which is uncertain in the minds 
of those competent to judge. 

Nevertheless, the mere meeting of this Conference was a sign of 
the general wish for international co-operation in dealing with the 
world’s business affairs, and I am sure you will agree with me in 
believing that there can be no genuine recovery in the trade and 
prosperity of this and other countries until co-operation between 
the nations has revived the flow of world trade, and the exchange 
of goods across the frontiers, now reduced to less than half its 
former value. And before we criticise the action of America, we 
must remember how intense was the depression, all the more 
terrible for having followed an era of unprecedented activity, with 
which President Roosevelt had to deal, when his inauguration had 
to be followed immediately by an extended bank holiday all over 
that vast country. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S EXPERIMENT 


As to the experiments that he is making, in his efforts to 
depreciate the dollar and to reorganise the whole business system 
of a country in which Governmental regulation has hitherto been 
rejected as unworthy of its individualist spirit, again we have to 
remember that his country needed a powerful tonic; and the 
President seems to have decided to bring about a complete reversal 
of all the principles on which it had been working when disaster 
threatened it. It remains to be seen whether this policy will be 
justified by its ultimate results. Such a bold revolution is, natur- 
ally, regarded with some apprehension by those with long experi- 
ence of financial affairs; and is in marked contrast with the 
policy of our Government, in balancing its Budget, keeping the 
pound as stable as possible, protecting the industries of the 
country from excessive dumping, and otherwise leaving the forces 
of recovery to do their own work. 

I acknowledge that in these days the intervention of Govern- 
ment in certain circumstances may be found necessary, but I 
have always held the view that the best hope for any trade or 
industry is to leave it free to work out its own salvation in all 
matters relating to internal administration. 


GRATIFYING RESULTS AT HOME 


This policy at home has been rewarded by gratifying success, 
the evidences of which you will have seen set forth fully in the 
annual reviews published by the papers—increased employment, 
tecovery in railway traffics, expanded turnover of money, some 
improvement in foreign trade, and a great improvement in the 
Position of Government finance. On the revenue side, this im- 
provement is a little fortuitous in so far as it was produced by an 
tstate-duty windfall; but the increase in Customs receipts is a 
gtatifying evidence of greater purchasing power in the hands of 
consumers. In the matter of expenditure, cheap money and the 
effects of the War Loan conversion have caused a great reduction 
in the cost of the Naticnal Debt, but the other expenses of Govern- 
ment are still at a high level and call for continued watchfulness 
on the part of the Treasury. 

With these evidences of recovery behind us, how do we face 
the year that we have just begun? With confidence certainly, 
but, I hope, also with a determination to regard the progress so 
far made as only a beginning, and to press on with every effort 
that we can make, to something more like a return of general 
Prosperity, shared in by all industries and all classes at home, and 
by all our neighbours and customers in the Empire and abroad. 
With more than two millions still unemployed, there can be no 
Complacency because we are a little better off than we were, no 
Pause in our struggle to get back to, and beat, our old records 
in business activity. 
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STABLE EXCHANGE NEEDED 


To get this result, no country can by itself do more than a 
little. The fashion so prevalent to-day by which the nations do 
their best to live as far as possible on their own production, is a 
reaction to the practices of the middle ages, and we see its results 
in the miserable figures of international trade, to which I have 
already referred. But before international trade can be expected 
to recover anything like its old prosperity, it is essential that we 
should get back to something like the system under which rates of 
exchange were kept steady by an international monetary standard. 

Thanks to the sound policy followed by those in charge of our 
finances and of our money, and thanks also to the support so 
loyally given to this policy by British taxpayers and British in- 
vestors, the position of the pound sterling is to-day one of unique 
strength and prestige ; and I am convinced that it will remain so, 
as long as we are not led away into commodity values, or silver 
values, or in fact any basis but that of gold. A year ago your 
then chairman urged that the restoration of some stable inter- 
national monetary standard was all important from the point of 
view of world trade, and to this country more than any other, 
owing to its widespread trade connection with all nations ; and 
the need for this restoration, unhappily postponed owing to 
America’s difficulties, has grown with every month in which its 
absence has paralysed the trade of the world. 

One of the few points on which there is some approach to 
agreement among those who have been prescribing for the world’s 
present maladies, is a belief that a rise in wholesale prices is 
desirable in order to restore the solvency of debtors, oppressed by 
the weight of debt, contracted in many cases when the value of 
their output was twice as high as it has been lately. To produce 
this rise, various expedients have been tried or suggested. 


CURRENCY DEPRECIATION AND WORLD PRICES 


Currency depreciation, whether in Britain or America, has pro- 
duced a hardly appreciable effect on world prices. 

Deliberate unbalancing of the Budget, and meeting expenditure 
out of borrowed money, is another remedy that has been put 
forward. This idea of drawing bills on the future and increasing 
the burdens of taxpayers to come, owing to a heavier debt charge, 
can hardly be approved in a country such as this, where the debt 
charge, though appreciably lightened, is still a serious drag on our 
industries. Mr Roosevelt is trying it boldly; but even when his 
huge scheme of debt creation to meet this emergency has been 
completed, the American debt will be less than that of Great 
Britain, with a population in America three times as great and 
estimated to be about three times as rich, as in this war-battered 
country. 

Schemes of expenditure on public works, paid for out of 
borrowed money, are subject to the same objection—they stimu- 
late trade for the time, but at the expense of heavier debt charges, 
Governmental or local, in the future. They are also, as is shown 
in Amcrica, where they are being adopted on a gigantic scale, 
necessarily slow in producing results, owing to the delay inevitable 
in preparation and sanctioning of schemes. 

Such are the objections to these interesting experiments. If the 
world would return to freedom from restrictions, to the sanctity of 
contracts and to the honouring of obligations, all based on a 
common currency international confidence would at 
once be restored, at least as far as politics would permit, and 
international trade would quickly follow, with a stimulating and 
wholesome effect on world prices. 


foundation, 


It must be admitted that the time may not yet be ripe for a 
restoration of the gold standard, but the forces in favour of 
stabilisation seem to be growing in strength in America; and we 
may be sure that any possibility of restoring steadiness to the 
exchanges, with all due safeguards for the future working of the 
world money market, will be welcomed by the immense majority 
of business opinion in London and in the country. 


HOPEFUL OMENS IN HOME AFFAIRS 


Regarding home affairs, we see hopeful omens for progress, in 
so far as it can be secured by our own efforts. Though the 
income tax collections in the last quarter of the financial year are 
always an uncertain item in Budget prospects almost up to the 
last moment, I think we may rely upon a considerable surplus 
when the final balance is struck. Now that business is improving 
and revenue is expanding, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
surely be justified in taking a hopeful view of next year’s pros- 
pects; and any relief that he can give to taxation may be relied 
on to reward him by increasing that feeling of courage and con- 
fidence which is so important to enterprise. 

At the same time, strong as are the objections to grandiose 
schemes of public works, undertaken primarily for the purpose of 
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stimulating business and absorbing unemployed labour, every 
advantage should be taken of cheap money, cheap materials, and 
workers who want work, by measures for improving, by housing 
schemes and in other ways, the health and contentment of those 
classes, both in town and country, whose earnings are least suffi- 
cient to provide them with the amenities of life. Undertaken at 
present, such measures, if carefully devised and carried out, would 
involve a hardly appreciable increase in the burden of local debts, 
and their economic and social effects would be of the highest 
benefit. 


CONFIDENCE AND HOPE FOR INDUSTRIES 


For all the chief British industries this new year has begun in 
a mood of confidence and hope, based on definite indications of 
improvement secured in 1933. 

In the iron and steel trade there have been notable increases in 
the output of pig iron and more especially in steel products, and 
the number of furnaces in blast has risen from sixty at the end of 
1932 to seventy-two on June 30th last and eighty-one at the end 
of the year. 

In the coal trade the year’s figures indicate continued depres- 
sion. The difficulties of this industry in retaining foreign markets 
have been exceptionally great, and there has been a good deal of 
criticism of the quota system as worked under the Coal Mines Act ; 
and the whole question of the attempts of the Government to 
arrange reorganisation, on lines to which objection is taken by 
certain of the coal-owners, bristles with problems which we need 
not explore to-day. 


COTTON AND WOOL 


There is also a more hopeful feeling in the cotton trade, with 
expectations of improved trade with India, consequent on the 
recent conclusion of the long and difficult negotiations between 
the Indian and Japanese Governments, together with the better 
feeling arising from the recent Textile Mission to India. 

Wool is perhaps the most interesting of all our great industries 
in its recent record ; for in it a substantial rise in the price of the 
raw material has been achieved without any attempt at artificial 
restriction of production, and a world-wide demand both for it 
and for manufactured products has improved the position alike of 
the Australian farmer and of the Yorkshire spinning and weaving 
district, which has, on the whole, enjoyed generally a prosperous 
year, and fully expects a still better record for the year on which 
it has just entered. 


SHIPBUILDING 


There have also been certain indications of revival in ship- 
building. On the other hand, our shipping industry, which has 
been at all times the pride of the country and an important safe- 
guard against starvation in time of war, seems to have all Govern- 
ments working against it. A year ago special attention was called, 
in the speech from the chair, to the unfair competition with which 
British shipping had to contend, and to the importance of the 
contribution that it used to make, in times of active trade, to our 
‘invisible ’’ exports, and to its claim for receiving consideration 
from the National Government, similar to that granted to other 
industries. 

The position of our shipping continues to give much anxiety, 
so much so that specially appointed committees of its various 
sections have examined it from their different angles, and published 
reports, and the whole subject has been debated in the House of 
Commons and discussed at length in the Press. The two chief 
difficulties from which the British shipping industry suffers are 
the decline in world trade and the artificial encouragement given 
by other countries to their merchant navies, in the form of 
subsidies and other devices which are estimated to cost the tax- 
payers, of those nations that indulge in this form of expenditure, 
an aggregate of {30,000,000 a vear. With spoon-fed competition 
on this scale to face, at a time when world commerce has shown 
a serious decline, it is small wonder that British shipowners should 
call on our Government to take measures for its preservation, 
especially as it can claim that many of the actions of the Govern- 
ment in support of other industries have been harmful to it. 


AGRICULTURE 


As regards agriculture, I think it may be said that the industry 
is passing largely through a transitional stage. Much is expected 
from the Wheat Quota Act and the Agricultural Marketing Acts. 
Indeed, already there is evidence which goes to justify the efforts 
of the Ministry in connection with the operation of the Wheat 
Quota Act. It is too early yet to speak of the Marketing Acts. 
It is, however, to be hoped that the efforts of the Ministry in the 







great organisation which has been established will secure prog. 
perity for an industry which has suffered so severely for many 
years past. We all wish to acknowledge with gratitude the interest 
the Ministry of Agriculture is showing in the problems of our 
farmers, which for so long have caused great concern to the 
country generally. 

In conclusion, we may say that the second century of the bank 
has opened under auspices that are obscured by difficulties abroad, 
but brightened by greater confidence in our own country. 

You may rely on the most strenuous efforts on the part of your 
directors, and of all our staff, to do all that they can to promote 
our country’s recovery, in so far as it can be assisted by banking 
efficiency. With this determination, and in the confident belief 
that better times are ahead, I beg to move: — 

‘‘That the report and accounts, as presented, be received and 
adopted - 

Mr Francis A. Johnston (deputy chairman) seconded the motion, 
and the chairman having replied to shareholders’ remarks, it was 
carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then proposed the re-election of Mr Charles Cave 
Cave, Mr Charles Gipps Hamilton, Sir William Barclay Peat, 
C.V.O., and Mr Eustace Abel Smith as directors. 

Mr F. A. Johnston seconded the motion and it was unanimously 
adopted. 

On the proposition of Mr Dudley H. Illingworth, seconded by Mr 
H. Carron Scrimgeour, Sir Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse, K.B.E. 
(of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Company), and Sir William 
Henry Peat, K.B.E. (of Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Com- 
pany) were reappointed auditors for the current year. 

Mr Theodore Goddard move a vote of thanks to the directors, 
general managers, branch managers, and other officers of the 
bank for their efficient management and services. In doing so he 
expressed, on behalf of the shareholders, profound regret that ill- 
health had caused the retirement of Sir Harry Goschen from the 
chairmanship. They all welcomed the appointment of Mr Colin 
Campbell to that position, and were also glad to feel that the bank 
would retain the wise and sagacious services of Sir Alfred Lewis, 
on his relinquishing the chief general managership, as one of their 
deputy-chairmen. 

Mr John Cadogan seconded the vote, which was cordially passed, 
and Sir Alfred Lewis acknowledged the compliment. 


EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


An extraordinary general meeting was then held for the pur- 
pose of passing a special resolution (of which due notice had been 
given) altering the provisions of Articles 52 and go of the Articles 
of Association of the bank. 

The special resolution was formally moved by the Chairman, 
seconded by Mr E. T. Hargraves, and unanimously agreed to. 

A vote of thanks to Mr Colin Campbell for his able conduct in 
the chair, proposed by Mr John B. Braithwaite, and seconded by 
Mr H. J. Mulrenan, concluded the proceedings. 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this 
journal with this week's issue is invited to fill up 
the attached : 


TO PUBLISHER, 


“ECONOMIST NEWSPAPER LID.,” 
8, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C.4 


In order to test the value of your publication | should 


like you to forward this to me by post for the next 
four weeks. If | then decide to become a subscriber, 
it is understood that there will be no charge for the 
copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be willing 
to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


FEATURES OF THE PAST YEAR 


DOWNWARD TENDENCY OF DEPOSITS 


PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


BRITAIN’S STEADY PROGRESS 


MR J. BEAUMONT PEASE’S ADDRESS 


The seventy-sixth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
of Lloyds Bank Limited was held, on the 2nd instant, at Southern 
House, Cannon Street, London. 

Mr J. Beaumont Pease (chairman of the bank) presided. 

The notice convening the meeting having been read by the 
secretary and the auditors’ report by Mr F. S. Tull (Price, Water- 
house and Company). 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SIR SEYMOUR KING 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the directors’ report, 
said: —My lords, ladies and gentlemen,—Before I refer to the 
purely banking features of our report for last year, which I pre- 
sume you will take as read, I should like to express the regret of 
us all for the death of our late director Sir Seymour King, and our 
deep appreciation of his services to this bank. He was elected a 
member of our board in November, 1909, and his association with 
us was rendered still closer by our absorption in 1923 of Messrs. 
Cox and Company’s business, which firm he had joined in the 
previous year. He had therefore been on our board for nearly a 
quarter of a century, and at the age of over 80, when he died, 
he still retained the same lively interest in our proceedings, the 
same devotion to our service, and the same keen powers of criticism 
which had always distinguished him and which might well have 
been the envy of the youngest among his colleagues. 

To those blessed with his vigour both of mind and body the 
weight of years is no handicap, and we owe him a heavy debt of 
gratitude for the devoted and conscientious manner in which he 
was always ready, in season and out of season, to place his ripe 
experience and sound judgment at our disposal. His long and 
busy life was crowded with service in many spheres, and in 
public affairs, both municipal and national, in business and in 
sport, he maintained to the end that keenness, integrity and pro- 
ficiency which is the mark of the best type of citizenship, and 
preserves him in the grateful and affectionate memory of his 
friends. (Hear, hear.) 

The death also of our late colleague, Mr H. B. Sim, occurred 
at the beginning of last year, and I referred at our last general 
meeting to the regret which we all felt for that loss to our board. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


When we come to consider the figures of our balance sheet there 
is nothing to comment on in the amounts standing to the credit 
of our capital and reserve funds, which remain as they were. 

Our public liabilities due on current, deposit, and other 
accounts show a large reduction of £17,000,000. This is in sharp 
contrast to our experience of the previous year when we had an 
increase of £48,000,000, but during 1933 the total of all bank 
deposits showed a downward tendency, and in view of the diffi- 
culty we experienced in using money profitably, we did not con- 
sider it advisable, in order to increase our figures, to accept 
deposits offered to us at rates which in our opinion would not 
have enabled us to bring them into profitable employment. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The small amount of notes in circulation in the Isle of Man 
temains at very much the same figure as last year. 

Our acceptances are very slightly up, while the item under the 
beading endorsements, guarantees, and other obligations shows 
an increase of about £10,000,000. I think I have explained before 
that this is largely made up of forward exchange operations on 
behalf of our customers, whose liability to us appears on the 
contra side of the balance sheet. 

The total of our balance sheet standing at the figure of 
{432,000,000 is, roughly, £7,000,000 lower than last year. 

On the assets side of the balance sheet our cash is very nearly 
at the same figure as before, and owing to the fact, which we have 
jUst noticed, that our deposits have decreased in amount, our 





percentage of cash to deposits has increased from 10.5 per cent. to 
10.8 per cent. 

Our money at call and short notice and our balances with banks 
abroad have both decreased slightly, while our bills have de- 
creased by nearly {£20,000,000. These two items, money at call 
and bills, have been most disappointing in their earning capacity. 
The average rate which we received last year for our money at 
call was only £1 os. 3d. per cent., whereas the rate in 1932 was 
more than double this figure. In the case of bills the position was 
even less remunerative, the average rate of discount for Treasury 
bills being only 12s. 6d. per cent. compared with {1 13s. 1d. in 
1932. In order therefore to increase our profit-earning powers, we 
were forced, in the absence of greater demands for loans, to put 
more of our resources into investments. 


INVESTMENTS 


This is the next item on the balance sheet, and you will see the 
amount under this heading is very nearly £100,000,000 and repre- 
sents 27.3 per cent. of our deposits. I cannot pretend that this is 
a tendency which I welcome. Instead of carrying on a business 
which used to be in character three-quarters banking, as exempli- 
fied in the amount of our commercial bills and loan figures, and 
less than a quarter investment, it is now more investment than 
banking, in spite of our efforts and wishes to the contrary, if you 
treat Treasury bills as a short-term investment. 

As trade improves and there is a greater demand for loans this 
tendency will gradually lessen and our investments will decrease 
and our advances will increase. In the process, as our investments 
are being realised and turned into advances, there may be a ten- 
dency for our investments to fall in value, and it is obvious that 
with a holding of {100,000,000 of investments even a small drop 
in their value will involve a heavy depreciation which will have to 
be met in our balance sheet, if only for temporary purposes. To 
be prepared, therefore, for any such eventuality, we have taken 
care to hold a largely preponderating amount of short-term 
redeemable investments, so that if any such depreciation does 
occur it will be only of a temporary character, and we shall be 
assured of realising their par value eventually when they mature. 


FURTHER SAFEGUARD 


In order still further to safeguard the position we have, as you 
know, a large fund, apart from our ordinary contingency account, 
in our internal funds, built up partly by the transfer in 1931 of 
£2,500,000 (of which we replaced £500,000 last year) from our pub- 
lished reserve, and partly from the sale of investments which 
during recent yeats we have effected at a profit. We look forward, 
therefore, to any drop in the value of our investments as being 
a purely temporary inconvenience, and ultimately, we hope, as 
investments mature and are paid off at par, the need for these 
prudent reserves will no longer exist. 

I may repeat the assurance which I gave you last year, that 
the whole of the amount which we transferred from our public 
reserve is still free and has been increased during the couvse of 
the year. (Hear, hear.) 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Our investments in subsidiary companies show an increase, 
owing to the improvement in the market value of our holding in 
the Bank of London and South America Limited. We have 
entered this at a figure representing £4 7s. 6d. a share, the price 
at the end of the year. Since that date the market quotation has 
still further improved. I understand that the alteration in price 
has given rise to some misunderstanding and would on the face 
of it appear to be inconsistent with the generally accepted idea 
that bankers do not write up the book value of their investments. 
‘Ls view as to our procedure is correct. We neither write up nor 
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write down the book value of our investments unless any one 
proves definitely bad and is written off altogether. In the ordinary 
way we do not disturb the entry in our investment ledger, but if 
it depreciates in value we put up an investment reserve against 
it to cover the depreciation, and the net figure appears in the 
balance sheet. When the investment recovers in value the entry 
in our investment ledger remains the same, but the investment 
reserve which had been previously created becomes free for other 
purposes. These book entries have no effect upon our profit and 
joss account in any way. Our investment in the National Bank 
of Scotland Limited shows a small increase in its assets value 
owing to a further addition to their reserves. Our holding in 
Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited is at the 
same figure as last year. 

We now come to our advances, which at {133,000,000 represents 
a fail of {8,000,000 as compared with the previous year, and 
amounts to 36.5 per cent. only of our deposits. In normal times 
we are accustomed to a very much larger proportion than this 
figure, and while present conditions prevail the effect upon our 
profits must be unfavourable. The reason for the smaller figure 
under the heading of loans and advances is twofold. First, the 
demands of trade are less, and, secondly, the ranks of those 
competing in the loan business have been enlarged and many 
financial houses, who usually confine themselves to investment or 
merchant banking business, have entered the field generally asso- 
ciated with the granting of loans of a purely joint stock banking 
character. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTGAGE COMPANY PROPOSAL 


You may think that this renders less urgent the desirability for 
the projected formation of an industrial mortgage company, to 
which I referred last year. Nevertheless I am disappointed that 
the movement in that direction has been so slow. It does not 
appear to me to be a matter in which bankers should themselves 
take a direct management interest, as any such action could be 
misinterpreted, but they could render any organisation of the kind 
contemplated considerable help by introducing customers who are 
anxious to obtain advances of a non-banking character. I have no 
doubt they would be willing to assist sympathetically in this way. 

Before concluding my comments on our advances I should like 
shertly to refer to the analysis of overdrafts which we take out 
every year. There are slight increases under the headings, build- 
ing trades, cotton, wool, timber, corn (imported), and stock- 
brokers. In nearly every other category there are decreases. It 
may be interesting again to point out that the average overdraft 
comes to just over £700, and in some categories it is as low as £400 
—an interesting commentary on the oft-repeated statement that 
banks give little consideration to the requirements of ‘‘ the small 
men ’’ in business. 

Of the remaining items on the assets side I will only mention 
our premises account. This is about £82,000 less owing to sales 
of properties no longer occupied, and writings down. I think 
I have told you in previous years that, by a continuance of this 
process over a long period, our premises stand at a figure in our 
books representing considerably less than half their original cost. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


In discussing our report and balance sheet, the item which 
possibly is of special interest to shareholders is the profit and loss 
account, to which I will now refer. Our net profit, ‘‘ after charg- 
ing rebate and income tax, provision having been made for all bad 
and doubtful debts and for contingencies out of the profits of the 
year,’’ is {1,438,822 4s. 5d. This is {111,000 less than it was 
last year, and thus on the face of it compares unfavourably with 
the majority of our competitors. We could, it is obvious, have 
shown an increase in our profits if we had so desired. It would 
have been perfectly legitimate to have charged some of our bad 
debts to our contingency reserve. If we had done so we would 
have had a larger balance than {£100,000 to put back to contin- 
gency account, but we did not see that any good purpose would be 
served by taking sums out of this account merely to put them 
back again, and we preferred therefore to follow our more usual 
practice of debiting all our bad debts of the year to the profit and 
loss of the year. (Applause.) 

I want to make this point abundantly clear, as shareholders who 
only look at the figure of our declared profits may be inclined to 
think our showing is not really as good as it is, and I have even 
heard it suggested that the reason why we did not debit our bad 
debts to contingency account might have been because it was too 
denuded to bear them. This, of course, is a travesty of reasoning. 
Our internal reserves are abundantly strong, but in these abnormal 
times we prefer to keep them so, and even to increase them, by 
following the conservative course of debiting everything we 
properly can to profits. 





You will agree with me, I feel sure, that the balance sheet shows 
that our bank is in a thoroughly sound position and continues to 
prosper. (Applause.) 


TRADE PROBLEMS 


I described last year as a year of preparation, and we are still 
in the preparatory stage. The problems which confronted us in 
1932 are still largely unsolved. Our trade and the trade of the 
world is still at a comparatively low ebb, and the amount of 
unemployment is still lamentably large. International conferences, 
which at this time last year we hoped mgiht throw some light 
on the darkness of the world’s confused position, and point some 
way of escape from the tangled mass of conflicting opinions and 
formidable obstacles with which we were surrounded, have come 
and gone and left us little the wiser. 

Economic theories are still being bandied from one expert to 
another, while struggling trade is still groping to find a practical 
way past the same old obstacles. On one side of the world old 
experiments are being tried out afresh as if they were new dis- 
coveries, with renewed hopes and on a vaster scale than ever 
before, while other continents look on with sympathy, but unable 
yet to be convinced that the outcome will attain the measure of 
success hoped for, and with some bewilderment at the contra- 
dictory nature of the methods employed and with some anxiety 
as to the possible repercussion of these experiments on themselves. 

I do not suppose you would wish me to try, even if I could, 
to weigh the merits or demerits of inflation or other monetary 
policies ; to apportion the blame between over-production and 
under-consumption ; to judge between the desirability of letting 
economic forces have free play, or alternatively of determining 
the exact bounds which should be imposed on artificial interfer- 
ence. It is not characteristic of this country to theorise over- 
much, or to be attracted by startling experiments, and yet we 
have some facility without these things slowly but in a practical 
way to make progress. 


QUIET BUT STEADY PROGRESS 


We did nothing last year or in the recent years of crisis which 
could be called spectacular, but the improvement in our position 
compares favourably with that of any other nation. When our 
party system of government was bringing us to a state of in- 
solvency, instead of a revolution taking place and a dictator being 
appointed, we constitutionally elected a National Government and 
balanced our Budget. When we were driven off the gold stan- 
dard, in spite of our efforts to maintain it, we did not try to 
invent a new anchor to our currency but we took measures to 
prevent as far as possible fluctuations in the value of the pound 
sterling. 

Our Free Trade system perforce gave place to a measure of 
Protection, but on the other hand we realised the elemeatary fact 
that what was stopping the mutual flow of goods between nations 
was the growing spirit of nationalism, which, by every kind of 
obstacle of tariffs, exchange restrictions and quotas, was blocking 
the stream, and we endeavoured to clear the channel by bilateral 
agreements with different countries and to remove as many of 


‘those obstacles as we could. 


In social matters, too, by a gradual but vast redistribution of 
wealth by means of heavy taxation, and by great sacrifices on all 
sides, we have without the aid of any revolutionary means pro- 
cured a higher standard of comfort, clothing, cleanliness and educa- 
tion than has ever before been enjoyed by the general mass of the 
people, while the hardships and terror of unemployment, serious 
though this still is, have been mitigated to an extent unknown 
in other countries. 

These changes have been brought about gradually without any 
spectacular measures, and sometimes almost without recognition, 
in accordance with the practical but slow evolution which charac- 
terises our people. From our misfortunes we have imbibed know- 
ledge ; ‘‘ when passing through the vale of misery we have used 
it for a well.’’ (Applause.) 


STATE INTERFERENCE IN INDUSTRY 


But there is one aspect of these changes which may concern us 
very closely as bankers, both directly and indirectly, and appears 
likely to be increasingly evident in industrial affairs. Whether 
we wholly approve of it or not ; whether we are more aware of its 
advantages or of its dangers, it must attract the attention of all 
thoughtful men. Evidence of a deliberate planning in industrial 
and financial affairs, and of an arbitrary interference in these 
matters, accompanied by a large measure of restriction of indivi- 
dual liberty, has been a feature of recent years in many other 
countries besides our own. In the sphere of electricity, in traffic 
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and transport matters, in broadcasting, in coalmining and agricul- 
ture, and in forestry operations we have seen the formation of 
statutory boards, and witnessed attempts to regulate prices, to 
eliminate competition and redundant services, to control output 
and create monopolies, or compel amalgamations. Some steps 
in these directions were inevitable. 

In our present state of disequilibrium between production and 
consumption, and even more perhaps between one productive in- 
dustry and another, it is necessary that some comprehensive policy 
and conscious planning should be adopted. Possibly also it is 
necessary that some motive force to start such operations should 
be supplied and directed by the Government in times like the 
present, when so much of our industrial machinery is out of gear ; 
but I do not believe that any Government or any bureaucracy is 
capable of shouldering the heavy responsibility of saying how the 
industries of a nation should be run, or that those industries can 
be active and prosperous when confined in a strait-jacket designed 
not by those who have to wear it, but by theorists who think they 
have a genius for planning other people’s clothes. (Laughter.) 


PLANNING IN INDUSTRY 


The tendency must be carefully watched and no doubt will be in- 
creasingly criticised. I see one commentator sarcastically remarks 
that the control of industry as advocated by some enthusiasts 
‘would involve a bureaucracy so great that it might indeed go far 
in solving the problem of unemployment! ’’ Doubtless the question 
will be solved on the lines of compromise, so beloved of English- 
men, and in accordance with the aspirations of the Minister of 
Transport that ‘‘ the relationship we have to find lies somewhere 
between the complete non-interference of the last century and the 
complete interference of the Socialistic State.”’ 

Notable examples of successful planning within the industry 
itself are to be found in the National Shipbuilders’ Security, 
Limited, formed by shipbuilders in 1930 to buy up and close down 
redundant shipyards, and in a similar scheme in the wool-combing 
industry, while attempts on similar lines are being made in iron 
and steel circles, as well as in the cotton industry. A form of 
assistance by the Government, to which no one can take excep- 
tion, is the creation of the Research Board, which has done such 
good work in discovering means of saving millions of pound to 
industry. 

But, after all, when we get down to fundamentals, what is it 
that we require? Trade consists of the exchange of goods within 
the country and throughout the world. Every man is a seller 
as well as a buyer, and his power to consume is provided by his 
power to produce. If he cannot sell, neither can he buy. There- 
fore, if we remove the obstacles which prevent his selling, he will 
be enabled once more to buy. I do not myself believe that the 
obstacles against his doing so are primarily of a monetary nature, 
They appear to be much more obvious and are the direct growth 
from the increasing tendency to nationalism which has spread 
throughout all countries. It is against this tendency, in my 
opinion, that our energies ought to be chiefly directed if we wish 
to give trade a chance. 


NATIONALISATION OF THE BANKS 


A passing reference is perhaps due to the suggestion lately 
brought into some prominence, that the State should take over the 
business of banking. I do not propose to say more than one 
word on this subject. If it were the wish of the people of this 
country that this change should be made, no doubt it would be 
carried out, but it is my belief that no suggestion could be much 
more unpopular. (Hear, hear.) It is very generally recognised 
that the main functions of a banker are twofold—to be the 
guardian of the cash resources of the people and the handmaid, not 
the dictator, of industry. 

There is no suggestion that we have failed in the first of these 
functions, and I certainly am of opinion that the people have no 
Wish to see their savings taken out of our safe keeping and trans- 
ferred to any Government, of whatever party, to be used for 
political aims, while, on the other hand, industry and the public 
generally not unnaturally fear that if the State attempts to 
usurp the secondary function, it will soon cease to be a helpful 
handmaid to industry and end by becoming its dictator, with 
unhappy results for all. 


SIGNS OF IMPROVEMENT 


In conclusion, perhaps I may state my general belief that in 
spite of many uncertainties, and although many perplexities still 
hamper our path, we have made distinct progress along the road 
to recovery. That this view is shared by the investing public is 





shown by the large increase in the quoted value of industrial se- 
curities, which runs into hundreds of millions of pounds. All the 
accepted signs point in this direction. The expected surplus in our 
National Budget, the unemployment figures, the returns of railway 
traffics and bank clearings, if not remarkable in their size, are all 
indications that we are on the right road. 

The very fact that even they are not sensational in amount can 
be accepted as an encouraging feature. A too rapid recovery is 
frequently the result of purely artificial measures, which, though 
possibly stimulating at the time, are apt to fade away in their 
effects and leave the country in a worse state than it was before. 
If any are tempted to be disappointed with the extent of our 
progress, I would ask them to be encouraged by the belief, which 
I certainly hold, that we are on sound and progressive lines, and 
to remember the Christmas salutation of our Sovereign, that the 
foundations of national as of personal life are laid on qualities of 
unshakable sanity, invincible patience and tireless good will. 

I now beg to move: ‘‘ That the report just taken as read be re- 
ceived and adopted, and that, in accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the directors therein, a dividend be declared for the half- 
year ended December 31st last on the paid-up capital of the com- 
pany at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum on the ‘ A’ shares and 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the ‘ B’ shares payable, 
less income-tax, on and after February 3, 1934.”’ 

The resolution was seconded by Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E., 
the deputy-chairman, and carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected, and Messrs. Price, Water- 
house and Company, were reappointed auditors for the year 1934. 

Votes of thanks to the directors for their services during the 
past year, to the staff for their excellent work, and to the chair- 
man for presiding, were carried unanimously, and the proceedings 
then terminated. 


THE STERLING TRUST, LIMITED 


IMPROVEMENT IN CAPITAL VALUES 


The seventeenth ordinary general meeting of the Sterling Trust, 
Limited, was held, on the 6th instant, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London. 

Baron Emile B. d’Erlanger, the chairman, who moved the 
adoption of the report and accounts, explained first the circum- 
stances in which during the year the 5 per cent. ‘‘C’’ income 
debentures, of which the company itself had held £110,000, had 
been replaced by an issue of 4 per cent. debenture stock, the 
interest on which would be due and payable without reference to 
the actual income of the year. The balance of their revenue 
account, after allowing for £29,531 of interim dividend, stood at 
£116,579. 

A considerable improvement had taken place in the capital 
value of their assets, and these, at their valuation on Decem- 
ber 31, would have sufficed to cover the total share capital and 
not a negligible percentage of the reserves. Seeing the times they 
had traversed the capital position did not give rise to undue regret. 

The revenue position was far less satisfactory, though the 
results of the year were penalised by the conversion of the ‘‘C”’ 
bonds, the benefit of which would be felt in the future. Their 
income, at {£189,843, showed a decrease of £24,045, of which 
£4,149 was accounted for by loss of interest on the £110,640 can- 
celled ‘‘ C’’ debentures. 

A great deal of the loss of revenue was due to defaults or partial 
defaults on holdings of foreign Government stocks, defaults on 
industrial debentures, and passing of dividends on preference and 
ordinary stocks. Since the early part of 1933, however, the loss 
of revenue had been accentuated by the very cheap money con- 
ditions, permitting companies to convert and reduce their fixed 
charges on debentures and preference shares. The trust companies 
had not felt the full effect of the latter process, and stood to 
suffer further by these conversions. On the other hand, some day 
the world would recover from the prolonged crisis, out cf which 
he believed we were slowly emerging, and, as world conditions 
improved, so would countries which had suspended the full or 
partial payment of their obligations be able, and, he believed, 
willing, gradually to fulfil their obligations. 


TRUST COMPANY POLICY 


Since the crisis of 1889-90, when the few trust companies then 
in existence suffered such a shock from the Argentine crisis, not 
only had the trust companies greatly increased in number and 
assumed a greater importance in the financial structure of the 
country, but they had been administered on certain guiding prin- 
ciples—geographical distribution, a preponderating proportion of 
bonds and debentures, a smaller percentage of preference shares, 
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and a still lesser percentage of equities. Owing to the depreciation 
of capital and revenue experienced since 1929, the wisdom of this 
policy had often been questioned, but he was convinced that in 
the long run it would prevail over all other policies and be the 
basis of financial reconstruction and economic recovery. However 
much the Sterling Trust might have slid back from the peak of 
its prosperity, they might esteem themselves fortunate in having 
realised the American railway assets at the time they did and 
that to-day their capital was more than represented by the value 
of the assets. 

Reverting to the revenue account, interest on ‘‘ A ’’ debentures 
had suffered no change, but there was an additional charge of 
£11,506 in respect of the ‘‘ B’’ and ‘‘C’’ debentures and 4 per 
cent. which, would not recur, and, with the 
saving effected by the issue for 4 per cent. stock, next year’s 
revenue would be relieved of a charge of some £21,000. Under 
these conditions, the board had no hesitation in recommending a 
somewhat generous encroachment on the balance of £146,111 
carried to appropriation account and recommended a final divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. (making 6 per cent. for the year), leaving 
£72,923 to be carried forward. 

There was so much material in the world’s melting pot at 
present that the less it was stirred by unauthoritative speech the 
better. A few days ago one of the most esteemed men, not only 
in the City of London, but in the Empire, at the end of a long 
talk with him concluded: ‘‘ We have reason to be grateful to 
Providence for one thing, and that is being Englishmen, for no 


stock, however, 


other country has shown as much wisdom, courage and endurance 
as the British Empire in these terrible times ’’—a sentiment in 
which, he thought, they all concurred. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. The 
formal business having been transacted, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the chairman, directors and staff, and a brief acknow- 
ledgment by the chairman terminated the proceedings. 








GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 








NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended February 3, 
1934, amounted to £32,598,000 against ordinary expenditure of 
£18,713,000. After allowing for an increase in Exchequer Balances 
of £291,473, the operations for the week, as shown below, decreased 
the National Debt by £13,593,000 to approximately £8,101 millions.* 


(000’s omitted.) 





£ 
I A rcadcseiéconsetssascsin — 8,555 | Public Department Advances... + «0 
Treasury Bond Repayments... — 9,802 | National Savings Certificates + 300 
Suez Canal Share Repayments - 47 | Land Settlement Repayments + ll 
— 18,404 + 4,811 





* Including £200 millions on Account of Exchange Equalisation Fund and 
Borrowing for Statutory Sinking Funds. 
A complete analysis of the approximate position of the National 
Debt at December 31, 1933, appeared in the Economist for 
January 6, 1934. 
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Estimate 
REVENUE for the . . 
asanaan Pe eens April 1, April 1, Week Week 
1933-34 1933, to 1932, to ended ended 
Feb 3, Feb. 4, Feb. 3, Feb 4, 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
ORDINARY REVENUE. £ £ { 
Inland Revenue— y : 


OS ees 
Sur-tax, including Arrears 

Se IEEE scnsvesccesense 
Estate, etc., Duties ......... 











51,000,000] 30,620,000 


33,330,000) 4,570,000] 3,850,000 
74,750,000} 73,200,000 


62,800,000) 1,220,000) 1,080,000 






























a 20,400,000) 15,920,000} 12,770,000} 300,000} 200.000 
Excess Profits Duty and ; — 
Corporation Profits Tax.. 2,200,000 
Land Tax and Mineral 
FE EI ncecvscenenenes 800,000 390,000 360,000 50,000 40,000 


Total Inland Revenue ...... 257,608,000 )}27,240,000/26,319,000 





377,900,000]258,213,000 













Customs and Excise— 













167,965,000] 150,410,000 
101,182,000] 92,006,000 


141,101,000 
104,700,000 


2,838,000] 2,287,000 
784,000] 885,000 


269,147,000|242,416,000 


245,801,000 











Total Customs and Excise "3,622,000 3,172,000 















Motor Vehicle Duties (Ex- 





































chequer Share) ..... seseeeeees 5,000,000) 4,707,000) 5,217,000 114,000|Dr336,000 
Post Office (Net Receipt)...... 11,700,000) 15,700,000) 13,050,000) 1,550,000] 1,450,000 
SE  - -ccnicsseseusepeby 1,230,000} 1,100,000) 1,150,000 





Receipts from Sundry Loans 


3,800,000) 4,577,845 
Miscellaneous Receipts......... 


30,000,000) 21,510,277 


4,812,857 


69,223] 69,853 
17,570,141 


3,247] 3,049,406 





698,777 ,000}548,224,122 


545,208,998/32,598,470|33,724,259 
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REVENUE. 
Post Office . peseneesese seeeseesesees 59,439,000} 47,100,000) 47,800,000} 700,000] 750,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties appor- 
tioned to Road Fund ...... 24,100,000} 24,552,000} < 573,000} 530,000 
Toval Self-Balancing Revenue 00 1,280,000 
endenarensevesnensoocses 619,876,122)614,799,998|33,871,470|35,004,259 
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Total Issues out of the Exchequer 












Fan al to meet payments 
EXPENDITURE (inclain 
AND OTHER IssuES Sonplee | Aprilt, | Aprilt, | Week | Week 
Pe ty | 1933, to | 1932, to | ended | ended 
een) | Feb. 3, | Feb. 4, | Feb. 3, | Feb. 4, 
stants 1934 1933 1934 1933 
ORDINARY £ £ £ £ £ 
EXPENDITURE. 
Interest and Management of 
BOOMIOIED ERENG  ccccccccsnesees 24,000,000} 200,519,907 |257,395,838)] 8,682,370) 11,988,129 
Payments to Northern Ireland 
IED spcncctuiisiecieerens 6,750,000} 4,728,741] 4,960,684 
Other Consolidated Fund Ser- 
WEEND  ccccencncnsccsccesscncocces 3,550,000 3,219,152) 2,389,760 107,674 14,649 
BNE icsceiiciieacdiciamibipttidias 234,300,000/208,467,800)264,746,282| 8,790,044) 2,002,778 
Total Supply Services 


(excluding Post Office) 9,923,000] 8,700,000 


18,713,044| 20,702,778 





Total Ordinary Expendi- 
WD  cknedtoesssinceesenss 





SELF-BALANCING 











EXPENDITURE. 
Post Office ..............seee+eee | 59,439,000] 47,100,000) 47,800,000} 700,000] 750,000 
DIPIIEE .cuduaunadsendsdeciees 24,100,000 530,000 


24,552,000 


21,791,000] 573,000 





Total Self-Balancing Ex- 


DORTIMTD  ccccccesesesees 83,539,000] 71,652,000} 69,591,000 


1,273,000) 1,280,000 





Total Ordinary and Self- 
BalancingExpenditure 705,490,047 


782,084 ,000|656,762,376 
14,891,209 


19,986,044}21,982,778 
New Sinking Fund (1928) ... 


Total (including New 
Sinking Fund) ......... 
Payments to U.S.A. Govern- 
TOT ...ccccccccccccccccccccoses 


656,762,376)720,381,256] 19,986,044 /2 1,982,778 


3,304,300} 28,956,349 


660,066,676|749,337,605 


19,986,044/21 982,778 


The aggregate revenue and expenditure to February 3, 1934, is 
shown below :— 


FINANCIAL YEAR, 1933-34, Aprit 1, 1933, ro FEBRUARY 3, 1934 


(000’s omitted) 











£ 
IID. scsivvosecsesccsessssnvncsee DR LOD FRO NID srccoccpseccccscesccevosccssoness 548,224 
Decrease in balances...............+«- 2,703 
Gross increase in borrow- £ 
eee 239,422 
Less— 
Exchange  Equalisa- 
tion Fund ............ 200,000 
tNew Sinking Fund ... 5,239 
205,239 
Net borrowing ..........sseeeseeeeeeee 34,183 
585,110 585,110 


¢ Authority will be sought in the Finance Bill to meet the amount of the Statutory 
Sinking Funds in 1933 by borrowing. 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT Soest 

Ways and Means Advances Out- Feb. 4,'33 Mar. 31,’33 Feb. 3, '34 Feb. 3, '34 
standing— £ £ £ £ 
Advances by Bank of England..... ase nee sa aii 

Advances by Public Departments. 36,115,000 34,550,000 37,250,000 + 4,500,000 

Treasury Bills outstanding ......... 868,575,000 775,905,000 884,465,000® — 8,555,000 

Total Floating Debt ............... 904,690,000 810,455,000 921,715,000 — 4,055,900 


* Includes £9,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within the 
period of the account. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for £40,000,000 in Treasury Bills were opened on 
February 2, 1934, and the total amount applied for was £71,985,000. 
Tenders were accepted for Treasury Bills at three months, dated 
Monday to Saturday at £99 15s. 7d., above in full. The average 
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rate per cent.was 17s. 11-74d. The amount allotted was £34,135,000. 
The following table shows the weekly record at various dates :-— 














Date Amount Total Amount Average 
Offered Applications Allotted Rate % 
£ f£ f £s. 4. 
40,000,000 50,320,000 38,000 ,000 5 8 4 
45,000,000 61,860,000 43,950,000 2 3 3-73 
45,000,000 59,945,000 45,000,000 0 16 11-82 
55,000,000 100,325,000 50,000,000 0 16 11-24 
45,000,000 73,830,000 45,000 000 0 16 10-84 
45,000,000 83,890,000 42,000,000 010 4:85 
45,000,000 100,450 000 45,000 000 012 9-98 
50.000 ,000 79,370,000 47,000,000 1 3 10-66 
45,000,000 63,020,000 45,000,000 1 211-46 
45,000,000 91,465,000 40,000,000 019 4:05 
35,000,000 76,260,000 30,000,000 0 18 11-5 
30,000,000 66,075,000 30,000,000 0 16 11-69 
30.000 000 56,030,000 30.000 ,000 018 205 
35,000 .000 71,950 000 35,000,000 018 1-41 
40,000,000 71,985,000 34,135,000 O17 11-74 
NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
" : 2 : No. of a 
Total Sales of Savings Certificates | Castifcates | Value 
er £ 
Week ended January 13, 1934 ................ceceeeeeeee 866.555 693,244 
Week ended January 20. 1934 ...... 809,308 647,446 
February, 1916, to January 20, 1934 idliaiaimadiaiaaniomeetn 1,173,288,568 924,240,604 





At the end of December, 1933, the amount remaining to the credit 
of investors in Savings Certificates, excluding interest, was 


£388, 144,961. 








THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
Return for Week ended Wednesday, February 7th, 1934 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued :— Government Debt ............ 11,015,100 
In Circulation ......... oii 368,184,624 | Other Government Securities 245,198,321 
In Banking Department ...... 82,718,035 | Other Securities ............... 250,821 
NE CI wensstsiavsnannecneces 3,535,758 


Amount of Fiduciary Issue... 260, 000 000 








Gold Coin and Bullion ...... 190, ‘902, 659 
450,902,659 450, 902, 659 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Pesgetotens? Capital 14,553,000 | Government Securities ...... 69,540,610 
aaeaineomiae 3,603,992 | Other Securities :— 
Public Deposits® 17,272,431 Discounts and 
Other Deposits :— Advances... £8,417,442 
a ae £101 440,533 Securities ... £11,447,435 
Other Accounts 36,136,718 —————_ 19 864,877 
—————————._ 137,577,251 | Notes ........ccccccccccecececscses 82,718,035 
7-day and other Bills ............ 1,214 | Gold and Silver Coin ......... 884,366 
£173, 007, 888 £173,007,888 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt and 
Dividend Accounts 





























Amount Inc. or Dec. on | Inc. or Dec. on 
Both Departments Feb. 7, 1934 Last Week Last Year 
£ £ £ 
cilia 368,184,624 + 1,522,951 + 10,804,494 
Public deposits ............ os 17,272,431 — 7,881,862 + 3,770,848 
Bankers’ ee ~~ saci 101,440,533 + 846,948 + 741,188 
Other deposits .. . . 36,136,718 — 1,670,250 + 3,369,836 
Seven-day bills ...........++ maine 1,214 4h 301 _ 542 
Total outside liabilities oa §23,035,520 — 7,181,912 + 18,684,824 
Capital and rest .........s000 eaiaiiie 18,156,992 + 24, 298 _ 76,373 
Government debt and securities ...... 325,754,031 — 7, 119, 376 — 30,908,502 
Discounts and advanceS..............+. 8,417,442 + 239,118 — 3,729,066 
cs 11,698,256 _ 260,786 — 10,359,916 
Silver coin in issue department ...... 3,535,758 - 7,744 _ 176,749 
Coin and bullion (bank's reserves) . 191,787,025 - 8,826 + 63,852,684 
Reserve of notes and coin in banking 83,602,401 — 1,531,77 7 + 38,048,190 
i nee caceanabe 
portion of reserve to outside lia- —$$| ———_____—_—_|-—— — 
ues — 
(a) Banking Department only 
6* seemeetiad ™) ..cccs-ccccscee 53-9% + 1-9% + 13-0% 
(5) Gold stocks to deposits and 
notes (‘‘ reserve ratio”) ... 36°8% + 0-6% + 11-4% 
(000’s omitted) 
Bank Ye pe >» 
Issue Department anking Department Gold in or |4 « 
t Date Notes Circula- Public Bankers’ Other =< Fs 3 
Issued tion Deposits Deposits | Deposits - 
1934 £ £ £ £ £ £ % 
Jan, 450,728 | 382,075 16,735 | 127,727 36,511 1 in 2 
e 10 450,818 373,196 19,269 117,483 37,032 89 in 2 
» 17 450, 818 965,533 19,366 114,981 37,108 Nil 2 
» 24 450,818 364,213 12,815 118,060 36,906 Nil 2 
$1 450,902 366 662 25,159 100,593 37,807 85 in 2 
Feb. 7 | 450903 | 368,185 | 17,272 | 101.440 | 36,137 Nil 2 


[<-cn e eee eae annem nme ete ee nad 
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OTARDS 


ESTAB® 1795 


THE BRANDY WITH A PEDIGREE 


(000’s omitted) 











Issue Department Banking Department 





Both Depts. Both Depts. | 
| 
| 











Date Govt. Other SS. Govt. [ —— g| ther | Reserve and 
Debt and | Securi- | 314 Sareee | Securi- ine Securi- | the “ Pro- 
Securities} ties Ratio ties one ties portion ” 

1934 £ £ £ o% | © | ¢ £ £ % 

Jan. 3] 254,377 | 2,087 | 191,644 | 35. | 89,882 | 25,560 | 13,998 | 69,569 [3818 

»» 10] 255,327 | 1,132 | 191,696 | 35 | 91,177 | $308 | 13,866 | 78,500 [454 
»» 17] 256,334 123 | 191,686 | 353%} 81,771 8,268 | 13,656 | 85.848 |50 
»» 24) 255,514 950 | 191,722 | 36 78,793 8,098 {| 11,500 | 87,509 |527, 
31) 255.815 641 | 191,796 | 36'*| 77,058 | 8,178 11,318 85.134 |52 4 
Feb. 7! 256,213 | 251 1191,787 | 3638! 69,541 8,417 11,447 | 83,602 oH 
1 
BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 


LONDON 
(000’s omitted) 






























































| Town Metropolitan] Coustry | Total 
1934 £ £ £ £ 
January 1 to January 24... 2.226,298 134,645 227 920 2,588,863 
Week ended January 31 ...... 621,316 33,287 53,947 708.550 
Week ended February 7 ...... 682,537 40,976 vi 258 794,765 
Total to date, 1934 .............. | 3,890,151 208,908 353,119 | 4,092,178 
Total to date, 1933 .............. | 2,994,613 197,261 322,255 3,514,129 
; : : J} + 535,538 | + 11,647 + 3,864) + 578,049 
Increase or decrease in 1934 1 =. elo 5'9% | = 96% | = 16-35% 
Total for year 1933.............2. 27,714,480 1,656,675 2,766,471 32, 137 626 
Total for year 1932............+<. 27,833,633 1,610,407 2,667,919 32,111,959 
a J ac f 119,153 + 46,268 + 98,552 + 25,667 
1 I } , 
Increase or decrease in 1933 | = O4%| = 23% |= 36% | = 0-07% 
| 
PROVINCIAL 
(000’s omitted) 
Aggregate 
Week ended Totals, 
February 3 Month of January January 1! to 
_ as 3 
1933 | 1934 | 1933 fs | rss | amo | ase | Hc | | ae 1934 ‘| toe | 1933 | 1934 
heen ! 
No. of working days... ; | 26 27 
£ .:.. £ £ % £ £ 
BIRMINGHAM ...... 3,353 } 3,845 10,754 12,084 | +12-3 13,298 14,211 
BRADFORD ......... 1,056 1,306 3,386 | 5,139 | +51-7 4,192 5,932 
BRISTOL acini 1,184 1,331 43 48 5,407 | +24-3 5,097 6,043 
ET * kncncatincienhnises 4,355 5,422 iis ese ‘ei 25,721 26,441 
HULL it 1,150 876 } 3,622 3,775 | + 4-2 4,331 4,320 
DIINO secs cicavnaceence 1,269 | 1,180 | 4,653 5,154 | +10-7 5,571 5,785 
LEICESTER............ | 679 | ‘832 | 2'920| 3,098 | + 6-0] 3,423] 3'568 
LIVERPOOL | Sonueinens 6,416 | 7,548 | 24,179 | 29,176 | +20-6 | 28,349 | 32,293 
MANCHESTER ...... 12,371 | 12,609 ; 42,793 46,504 | + 8-6 50,921 52,817 
NEWCASTLE ......... } 1,808 1,969 | 6,559 7,016 + 6-9 7,346 8,108 
NOTTINGHAM ...... | 571 573 | 1935 } 2,229 +15-1 2,376 2,601 
SHEFFIELD ......... | 1,345 | 1,379 | 3,601 | 4,142 | +15-0 4,678 5,024 
a ee : apie ees al iciaianses 
 icincnienan | 35.556 38,870 | 108,750 23,724 +13-7 155,8 803 167, 143 





OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the State Bank of the U.S.S.R. appeared in the 
Economist tor September 10, '32. Chile, in August 12. Roumania, in December 30. 
Bulgaria, in January 6. Canada, Portugal, Greece, Estonia, Danzig, in January 27. 
Imperial Bank of India, Italy, Spain, Poland, Finland, in February 3. 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


(In Millions of Swiss Francs) 














Jan. 31, } Oct. 31, | Nov. 30,; Dee. 31, ; Jan. 31, 
ASSETS 1933 1933 1933 1933 1934 
Gold in bars 5-1 5: 7°6 7-6 
I ccccininixknnnneniniahensivndiios 12-3 li-l 2-9 2:7 3-4 
Sight funds 83-7 12-9 20-2 19-7 18:7 
Bills and acceptances :-— 

Commercial bills . 334-8 227-1 214-8 181-9 165-3 

TeOABUTY BELG ..ccccc-ccoccocesccccseccesee 175°6 146-0 158°5 168-8 187-9 
Time funds :— 

Not exceeding 3 months ............00. 241-2 39-2 38-4 37-3 35:8 
Sundry bills and investments ......... 163-3 213-1 208-1 228 8 227-6 
RS ccsncutiimiiervecnucenennnense 7°3 2-9 2°6 7-1 7*3 

LIABILITIES 
Cee BONE OD ceceneonscseveccesconsecescos 125-0 125-0 125-0 125-0 125-0 
BF UGB iccsececccsvscenencceccconceceovecccocee 9-4 13-7 13-7 13-7 13-7 
Special deposits :— 

Annuity trust account ...............6. 153-8 154-5 154-6 154-5 154-2 

German Governmet.t deposit fund... 76:9 77-2 77-3 77:2 77:1 

French Government guarantee fund 68°6 45°5 43-7 43-7 42-7 
Time deposits of Central Banks :-- 

Not exceeding 3 months: 

For their own account .............. 32-9 106-7 105-9 107-3 106-5 
For account of others pew a ‘ — ae 
CO 6-2 7 

Sight deposits of Central Banks :— 

For their own account 497-4 60-5 52-9 48:9 48-3 

For account of others ae 12-4 11-2 11-2 11:8 11°6 

Other deposits .........0....- ee 0-4 3-2 2-8 0-8 0-9 
Sight depositsa—gold_......... ° ese 5-1 5:5 7-6 7-6 
Miscellaneous items ................0--0s+«. 40-1 54-8 58-3 64-3 65-9 
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Total bills on hand 








as formerly. 





ID cenecscvencecesses 
Investments .. 
Other assets 


Notes in circulation .... 


Other liabilities 








Bills bought in open market | 
| 
Total U.S. Govt. securities . | 1,783,910 
Total bills and securities .... 
| 
' 








¢ Since May 3, 1933, statement covers banks 






Si ssiiiinietdinthineitenmnainn 
Of which deposited abroad.... 
Reserve in foreign currencies... 
Bills of exchange and cheques .. 

Silver and other coin..... 
Notes of other German banks 


Other daily maturing obligations . 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS—In 8's 


Feb. 9, Jan. 18, 
RESOURCES 1933 1934 
Gold held = exclusively 
against Federal Reserve 
> oon 2,611,290 
Total gold reserve .. 3,247,120 | 3,560,300 
Reserves other than gold ... 195,230 244,870 
Total bills discounted.... 252,640 101,310 


31,340 
283 980 


111,940 
213,250 
2,431,790 


} 2,071,320 | 2,646,460 





Total resources.................+ | 6,015,280 | 7,077,980 
LIABILITIES 

Federal Reserve notes in | | 

actual circulation............ | 2,773,190 | 2,959,560 
Federal Reserve Bank | 

notes in circulation ...... eee 204,540 
Deposits—Memberbank—re- } 

NS ee 2,419,400 | 2,788,070 
Government deposits -- | 12,130 | 105, 360 
eee 2,499,670 | 3,0. 36,890 
Capital paid in and surplus.. 429.630 | 283 460 
Total liabilities.. an 6,015,280 | 7,077,980 
Ratio of total reserv: to 

deposit and Federal | 

Reserve note liabilities | | 

combined......... 1 65-3% | 63-5% 








in 90 leading « 





Jan. 25, 
1934 


| 2,585,170 
3,599,960 


248,160 | 


97,230 

201,360 
2,431,740 
2,634,390 
7,030,020 


2,931,360 


203,180 | 


2,850,969 


65,240 
3,053,020 

283,780 
| 7,030,020 











Jan. 31, 
1933 
821,903 
38,116 
100,620 
2,503,156 
250,631 
3,544 
92,535 
400,692 
842,381 









150,000 
417,426 
3,337,805 
344,916 
765,315 
27-6% 


Jan. 15, 
1934 

383,474 
33,838 
8,041 
2,779,032 
288,981 
12,670 
64,122 
596,198 
527,967 


150,000 
473,151 
3,354,083 
456,970 
226,281 
1-7% 


(000’s omitted) 


111,940 | 


ities imst 
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Feb. 1, Feb. 8, 
1934 iva 
2 . 
3,520,270)3,513,170 
3,792 090}3,776,550 
234, 850] 20,900 
$2,730 73,330 
111, 400] 96,900 
194,130] 170,230 


2,433,979 | 2,431,740 
2 629,390! 2,603,269 
6,958,700 '6,943, 110 


2,926,240) 2,946,230 
; ‘ | 

203,060) 

| 

2,651 ,940/2,735,700 

241,860} 84,910 

3,035 030) 2,962,540 

284.609 


‘ 3,120 


201,980 


283,740 
6,938,7006,9 


63.6%, | 63-9 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK— In §$’s ((00's omitted) 
| Fet y, | Jan. 18, | Jan 25, i c. | Feb. 8, 
| 1933 1934 1934 } 1934 1934 
Total gold reserves ............ | 917,450 | 959,990 932,020 | 966,240 | 897.74 
Total bills discounted......... | 54,040 | 47,600 | 45,040 $6,910 33,39 
Bills bought in open market 9.840 3,810 3,240 6,570 5,400 
Total U.S. Govt. securities... | 704,010 | 831,750 | 831,750 833,950 | 831,750 
Total bills and securities .... 770,790 884,070 | 880,810 | 8.210 | 871.330 
Deposits—Memberbank—re- | 
Serve account ............... 1,082,140 (1,032,880 | 1,079,420 929,210 942,080 
Ratio of total res. to de p.and | 
Federal Res. note Labili- 
ties combined ............... } 58-7 57-5 57-1 1 56 7% 55-2 
FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBER BANKS 
In $’s (000,000’s omitted) t 
Jan. 25, | Dec. 27,| Jan. 3, Jan. | 10, ) Jan. 17, } Jan. 24, 
1933 | 1933 1934 1934 1934 | 1934 
ED cicarvnunenmnrsces 10,040 8,402 8,385 | 8,209 | 8218 8,211 
r ove 8,579 8,264 8,200 8,179 | 8229 8,185 
Demand deposits ...... | 11,936 10,866 | 10952 | 10,951 | 11,094 11,138 
Time deposits .......... | 5,656 4,339 4,351 | 4,343 | 4,352 4,372 
Due from banks ....... 1,833 | 1,196 1,256 | 210 | 1,274 | 1,308 
Due to banks .......... 3,524 | 2,699 2,828 | 2,804 | 2908 | 3,001 
Federal reserve bor- | | 
TOWINS ............... | 76 | 24 | 25 | 21 
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SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK—In £’'s (000’s omitted) 





Feb. 4, ; Jan. 5, ; Jan. 12, Jan. 19,; Jan. 26; Feb 2 
ASSETS 1933 | 1934 1934 | 1934 1934 | 3934 
Gold coin and bullion ......... 7,725 |17,223 17,308 17,386 17,320 17,290 
Subsidiary coin .............+. 519 | 356 356 349 | 356 | 349 
Bills discounted: Domestic | | 
and Union Govt. Treas. be | | | 
DEERE ecbbrcunpacesesseisennsonvee 1,164 | 6 5 | 6 | 86 | 202 
Bills discounted : Foreign..... 7,326 18, oe 6 | 19.456 | 19,576 | 19,556 19.561 
ES 1,908 1,7 | 1,726 | 1,726 | 1,726 | 1,726 
LIABILITIES | | 
st 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
| 9 | 624 | 624 | ‘624 | ‘624 | ‘e2s5 
Notes in circulation ... ; 9,077 | 11,595 {10,827 110.450 | 10,456 | 11,584 
Government deposits . |} 1,296 1,328 | 1,453 | 2.002 | 1,755 | 1,274 
Bankers’ deposits............... 9,323 7,153 | 27,443 | 27,671 | 28,226 | 29,712 
Ratio of cash reserves to | | 
liabilities to public........... | 41-1 | 40-06%, | 40-1 4-1 40-0% | 40-2 
BANK OF FRANCE—In francs (000’s omitted 
Feb. 3, | Jan.12, | Jan.19, | Jan. 26, | Feb.2, 
ASSETS 1933, | = 1934 =| 1934 | 1934) | 1984 
Gold -...0ss--s-eeeeeeeee | 81,893,917 | 77,254,008 | 77,160,583 | 77,054,988 | 76,860,453 
Foreign assets— | | 
Sight deposits ...... 2,930,765 15,744 | 16,771 | 16,214 | 13,017 
Bills, etc. ........0.0. 1,494,876 | 1,127,767 | 1,127,355 | 1,113 534 | wa 
OE EEE 2,561,582 4,025,622 3,924,415 4,456,391 | 
Advances against sec. 
To the State ........ 3,200,000 3,200,000 3 200,000 3,200,000 3,200,000 
Other advances ... 2,623,779 2,948,490 | 2,913,620 | 2,893,141 3,015,658 
Negotiable Bonds, | 
Sinking Fund Dept. 6,679,775 6,118,617 6,118,617 6,118,617 | 6,114,063 
Other assets (exclud- 
ing forward exch.) 6,100,396 4,975,638 4,793,518 | 4,669,971 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation... | 84,561,690 | 80,838,331 | 79,693.709 | 79,474,159 | 81 059.109 
Public deposits......... 2,101,548 2,186,055 | 2,171,037 | 2,270,428 2,367,966 
Private deposits ...... | 18,318,954 14,265,233 | 15,151,467 | 15,592,086 13,508,491 
Other liabilities 2,502,898 2,376,314 2,228,667 2,216,182 aed 
Ratio of gold reserve | 
to sight liabilities 77-82% 79-2% 79-3%, 78-9% 79-1% 


THE REICHSBANK—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 





, ) jan. 23, Jan. 31, 
1934 1934 
380,329 376,180 
30,633 23,391 
13,121 6,897 
2,636,052 | 2,892,610 
347,240 250,334 
15,483 3,728 
62 442 80,831 
609,083 619,548 
563,387 589,268 
150,000 150,000 
473,151 473,151 
3,229,581 | 3,458,412 
537,050 497,628 
237,355 240,205 
12-2% 11-1° 
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_ NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM—In belgas (000’s 


omitted) 
























































P sition, | 
| May 28, | Feb. 2, | Jan. 11, | Jan. 18, | Jan. 25,] Feb. 1, 
ASSETS 1914 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
lichen } (a) 7 2,611,994 )2,745,531 2,744,883 |2,745,157\2,745,678 
Silver and other coin nf | 232.650 Ul 67,226 66 542 67,345 67,931 67,746 
Securities ... 697,600 | 774,027 | 798,778 777 S826 769,453) 763,110 
LiaBILITiEs | 1 | ‘ 
Notes in circulation... | 934.150 3,599 230 |3,446,976 |3,408,252 |3,397,788)\3,453,469 
Deposits: Govt. ...... a | 81,105 | 136,586 | 153,687 | 112,750) 135,950 
Other ...... | | gis'o01 | 442406 | 4421470 | 486.151! 403/437 
ie ~~ {a) Im thousand francs 
NETHERLANDS BANK —In florins (000's omitted) 
—_-|_‘Position, } Feb. 6, | Jan. 15, | 1 Jan. 22, | Jan. 29,| Feb. 5, 
ASSETS |Mav 30,1914 1933" | 1934 1934 008 1934 
GOODE, os visscccencncccas | 163,092 1,027,604 | 919,451 | 919,451 919,239 | 892,097 
ON | 8,436 25,460 6,265 26,790 27,265 26,379 
Home bills disentd, |) (| 34,725 | 29/006 28,383 | 28,290 | 28,146 
Foreign bills ......--- | Logg sogd | 73425] | 1,402 | boa | 1a02 | “1,402 
Loans 4 i ces ee | 
in current acct.... } q 71,201 141,652 | 141,999 | 144,893 | 145,905 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation | 316,632 | 951,161 | 898,870 | 884,628 | 889,532 | 905,991 
IIE ssn scencanccr | 5,016 300,982 | 233,246 _ 247 ,649 245,856 202,448 
BANK OF JAVA—In es (000's omitted) 
=F aay | Position, | Feb. 4, ) Jan. 13, ; Jan. | 20,| Jan. 27) Feb. 3, 
ASSETS Mayu, 1914, 1933 ny 1934 1934 1934 1934 
, ' mre | 
ares _seroneeitesnseeioenmnttiok | Sages | daira | 246,010 | 146,350 | 145,440 | 150,160 
silver , ee 29,785 | 46,11 
oo | ao seo | J 54,287 | 72,610 | 70,220 | 69,760 | 67,690 
ore Ls Pf fer" 1 18,511 | 940 790 | 600 | 1,010 
Other assets ........0006-2. a 25,344 | 13,870 | 15,650 | 14,320 | 12,980 
Liab ITTES | | 
Notes in circulation ... 109,499 | 205,283 | 193,000 | 189,660 189,640 | 189,200 
Deposits and t t A bills | \ at le i, 250 | 36,049 | 26,460 | 29,350 ! 26,490 | 28,510 
SWISS” NATIONAL ‘BANK In francs (000’s omitted) 
I’ . | j 
ASSETS | May 31, | Jan. 31, | 7 6, | Jan. 15,] Jan. 23, | Jan. 31, 
} 1914 | 1933 | ~ 1934 1984 | 1934 1934 
Gold vessesee | 171,175 |2,471,235 |1,998,070 |1,998,071/1,998,078 |1,998,078 
Ot w la 1 247,129 | 310,126 1 310,126; 310,126 310,126 
Foreign gold valuta..... pos | 87,766 | 17,455 18,726) 18,894 19,388 
Discounts 155625 | 34,092 | 29,312) 27,231 | 28,830 
Bills of the Cor ra | | 
aa 3,202 | 58,301 | 57,218) 57,068 | 56,068 
Advances " sans 103,000 7,570 87,684 | 75,696) 74,016 77,646 
Securities... inne ; 52,200 | 27,491 | 26,613) 26,000 25, 616 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation..... | 275,925 |1,500,849 |1,436,272 |1,378,449)1,351,342 {1,391,135 
Deposits 33,750 [1,140,811 | 725,779 | 765,599} 784,352 | 753,319 





BANK OF SWEDEN— In kronor (000’s omitted) 















| Jan. 28,| Jan. 5, Jan. ‘15, , | Jan. : 23, | Jan. 31, 
ASSETS | 1933 | 1934 1934 1934 1934 
BONA FOSETVE.......c.ccccrescscoseccsces | 205,917 | 250,747 261,274 261,821 262,079 
Government securities—Swec ish | 228,364 | 226,673 226,673 201,673 201,673 
Gold abroad not included in ‘the | | 
OO eae ose 110,588 110,359 110,277 110,239 
Bills payable in Sweden ......... | 63,700 | 15,926 16,086 15,596 15,435 
ss » abroad ............. | 6,313 } 272,222 | 272,008 | 271,573 | 271,176 
OO een |} 249,559 | 175,304 178,967 | 174,614 177,601 
I siciniicennrennernnennnienses | 65,072 | 37,674 | 37,550 | 37,513 | 37,387 
L IABILITIES | 
Notes in circulatior | 498,071 | 586,381 | 550,877 | 525,910 | 582,845 
Government apeiiee ‘ . | 112,413 | 202,163 193,512 165,665 
Private deposits ........ | 142,130 | 320,642 | 372,881 | 342,990 
BANK OF NORWAY- In kroner (000’s omitted) 
Position, | } 
May 31, Jan. 31, | Jan. 15, | Jan. 23, | Jan. 31, 
ASSETS | 1914 1933 1934 1933 1934 
Coin and bullion—Gold ............ |} 44,224 144,260 118,323 118,323 118,324 
Ralance abroad and foreign bills | 28,533 | 34,055 24,656 23,706 23,889° 
Norwegian and Foreign Govern- | | 
rr 8,816 | 31,227 | 29,166 29,132 29,132 
Discounts and loans ..............- | 76,911 246,122 | 261,020 268,784 | 269,719 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation .... seseeee | 113,484 | 294,855 | 312,664 309,551 311,498 
Deposits at sight . | 7,188 | 96,842 58.854 67,197 62,889 





f, provisionatly placed in gold Kr. 21,895,000 


NATIONAL ‘BANK OF DENMARK— In kroner (000’s omitted) 














~ Position, | Jan. 31, ' “Oct. 31, | Nov. 30, | Dec. 31, Jan. 31, 

ASSETS May 30, 1914 1933 1933 | 1933 1933 1934 
Coin and bullion.. 76,644 133,191 133,172 | 133,169 133,167 133,164 
Loans & discounts 88,470 } 114,729 } 111,283 104,648 110,603 113,527 
Debtors abroad ... 24,102 11,138 | 24,257 7,274 4,492 4,521 
Securities........00+. | 11,988 114,877 | 124/015 | 126,053 | 119,667 | 135,468 

LIABILITIES j ‘ 

Circulation ......... } 157,266 310,446 | 368,034 | 353,738 | 374,603 | 345,220 
SIND cicnnsmnnnve 6,698 53, 709 | $2,014 64, 281 77,527 57, 558 

AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK-In schillings (000’s omitted) 

ASSETS Jan. 31, Jan. 7, Jan. 15, ) Jan. 23, “Jan. -_. 

Cash reserve— 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Gold coin and bullion ... 149,480 188,788 188,811 188,832 188,871 

Foreign exchange.......... 39,000 soe os ah ove 
Other foreign exchange*.... 115 12,944 13,904 14,538 17,253 
Bills discounted............... 316,515 272,614 256,382 249,735 261,587 
a , 661,971 624,444 624,444 624,444 624,444 
LIABILITIES 

ae 43,200 43,200 43,200 43,200 43,200 
Reserve fund ........... 10,949 11,096 11,096 11,096 11,096 
Notes in circulation ......... 872,191 884,019 872,182 830,729 908,565 
SIIID i couscinsetnineonmeients 181,112 211, 391 209,934 248,522 186,609 











* In dollar and sterling on! only. + In accordance with Art. 53 of the Statutes. 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY—lIn Hungarian Pengé 
(000’ s omitted) 








ASSETS 7, | Jan. 15, ; Jan. 23,) Jan. 31, 

Metal reserve— 1934 1934 1934 
Gold coin and bullion 78,791 | 78,791 | 78,791 
Drafts and notes ......... 13,156 | 13,103 | 14,533 
Silver coin and bullion .. : 12,296 | 14,027 | 11,737 
Inland bills, warrants and securities ... | 457,032 | 593,886 | 566,411 | 564,772 | 582,219 
Advances to Treasury ..........ss+e+++00 52,388 | 49,971 | 49,971 | 49,971 | 49,971 

LIABILITIES 

Share capital (gold crowns 30,000,000*) | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 
Notes in Circulation .........sseeeseeeeseees 350,169 | 336,957 | 310,740 | 299,025 348,392 
Current accounts, deposits, etc. ......... 63,095 | 106,796 | 109,558 | 123,640 | 91,213 
Cash certificates - ves — | 109,715 | 119,715 | 119,715 | 119,715 
Other liabilities 202,087 | 179,941 1179984 | 117,361 | 178,155 


° ‘Calculated at pre-war parity of exchange, 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT—In £F (000’s omitted) 

















Banking De} partment :— Dec. 31, Oct. 31, Nov.. 30, Dec. 30, 
LIABILITIES 1932 1933 1933 1933 
Capltal ..crcccrcesesecscccscesccscccosceccccece 2,925 2,925 2,925 2,925 
NINN chusuhangG0xetinedanesepunicheceriaences 2,925 2,925 2,925 2,925 
Government deposits ....................... 5,709 3,125 5,509 6,025 
SE MINED ssnvicbavasnecccacccivenssnceecce 19,289 18,784 17,691 18,190 
PIII Svcischebensccsenccianscanecns 2,421 3,151 3,408 2,741 
ASSETS 
ES DUD aisacksvnnsscdercshsccecesiesencs 1,449 1,654 1,062 1,276 
Gold, silver, &c.............0.e. eee 860 907 896 878 
Money at call and short notice .... 1,994 853 1,331 2,013 
Investments .............. Stiinniietiaiedane wen 20,615 18,129 18,770 18,720 
Sci siaissivcbeesthennbecsitnesieniceannns 5,898 5,645 5,626 5,356 
ee 1,129 | 1,656 | 2,344 2,582 
Other accounts 1,324 2,066 2,429 1,982 
Note Note Issue L Department : 
LIABILITIES 
NN is coi uti bscasdasbinksbisacicones 20,200 22,500 21,500 21,600 
ASSETS 

re ce Recah ut tt 6,241 | 6,241 6.241 | 6,241 
British Treasury Bills ............... 4,854 7,030 | 6,030 | 6,130 
British War Loan at par ................. 7,605* 7,730 | 7,730 7,730 
Egyptian Government securities at | 0 | 

Ne iciheiiabinaial 1, 500 _1,500 1; 500 1,500 








By authority of the Egyptian Governme nt Bri tish Treasury Bills were deposited in 
liew of gold. * War Loan Assented Stock. 


LONDON RATES © 





















































‘Feb. 1, | Feb. alia Feb. 3, | Feb 5, lee *b. 6, | Feb. 7, | Feb. 8 
1934 | - 1934 | 1934 1934 1934 2 1934 1934 
Bank rate (changed from % % %o %o % % > 
24% June 30, 1932) ..... 2 2 2 : 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount— 
60 days’ bankers’ drafts.. 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
a gt een 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
4 months’ do. ... “8 lx ly le ly ly l* l* 
SMORINT’ BO. cocscscceccee lt 1¢ 14 1} 14 1k 1% 
Dwscount Treasury Bills— 
IIT cniisencsasnbantusbe #-# | #-# | B- i 8-% | #-# | B- 
3 months’........ #-4 | B-4 | 8-4 | #- #-4 | 8-4 | #-# 
Loans—Day-to-day.......... t 7-1 }-1 #-1 4-1 #-1 g-1 
TMI: ccc cicesnaneanoumeanns -1 1 }-1 g-1 3-1 3-1 3-1 
Deposit allowances: Bank. $ + } $ 4 4 + 
Discount houses at call .... + $ ¢ + + « + 
Be IR vcvcae<scsnseeccsse noses § q 7 he - + & 3 
Comparison with previous week— 
Bank Bills | Trade Bills 
Short 
Loans | 
3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months | 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 
1934 % % % % © hy o % 
Jan.11] 9-1 | 1-14 1y-lt 1} 2-24 24-24 24-3 
» 21 4 1 id 1k 2-24 23-24 24-3 
» 25 i} 1 ley lt 2-24 23-23 24-3 
Feb. 1] §-1 1 le iF | 2-24 2-24 24-3 
» 81 }-1 1 ly + 2-24 24-24 24-3 


LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 


I.—Spot Rates 
(Range of the day’s business) 





! 
Par of | 








l ce 
irc | Feb. 2, Feb. 3, | Feb. 5, Feb. 6, Feb. 7, | \* eb. 8, 
London on yo ¢ | 1934 1934 | 1934 1934 | 1934 1934 


New York, §. | 4°86§ )4-90-99 |4-87} 963) 4-92-95}) y - 923-974 4°97-5-05)4°99-5:024 

Montreal, $... 4°86% |4°94-5-03 4-95-—5-00! 4- 96-994 4.96}- 5.02) 5-00-074 5-03-06 

Paris, Fr... (124-21. | 784-79 &| 77§-78§ 
5 


2 768-773 {77 Ye-784 | 77 804 | 773- 80 
Brussels, Bel. | 35-00 {21-60-94 2180 2207/2183-2260/2190-2255 22-20-43 |21-97- 

















22- 28 
Milan, Li. ... | 92-46 | 573-583 | 58-58} | 584-60 | 58}-592% | 58#2-594] 58 4- 
Zurich, Fr..... 25-22 15-55-85 | 15-75-95 1575-1632 1578-1625 15.97-1614 15. 82- 96 
Athens, Dr.... [375 525* 525* 535* 535* | 535* 530* 
Hels’fors, M. 193-23 a2 54- 2273} 2254 ~227}12254- 2273 2253- 2273) 225}- 997 3 \2254- 2274 
Madrid, Pt... | 25-223} 37-38 | 373-38) | 373-39 | 373-384 | 38 4,- ih 372-38 & 
Lisbon, Esc... |110 1094—110})1094—110})}1093—1103/1094-110} 109}3—1103/109$~110$ 


Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 | 7-50-62 | 7-50-70 | 7 60-89 | 7-61-84 | 7-69-79 | 7-60-69 








Berlin, Mk.... | 20-43 | 12.65-90e] 12.80-97¢}12-82- |12-90— — 13-05- —:[12-96-- 
13-35e 13-30f} 13-20f 13-08 

Vienna, Sch. | 34-58} | 27-29 27-29 27-29 27-29 | 27§-29} | 273-293 

Bu'pest, Pen. | 27-82 173%) 173%) 174%) 173%) 173% 174°) 


Prague, Ke, {164} 
Warsaw, Zi. 43-38 
Riga, Lat. 25-224 
Buchar’ st, Lei |813-6 


101 $—103}]1023-1033] 103-106} | 1034-106 1044— 1054 1033-104} 
263-27} | 27-274 | 27-28 27-28 | 273-273 | 27-273 

15.00-17.00}15.00-17.00)15,00-17.00 15,00-17.00} 15.00-17.00]15.00-17.0 
500-525 | 510-525 | 505-535 | 505-530 | 515-535 | 505-525 


Const'ple, "Pst. |110 630* 635* 645* 640* 640* 640* 
Belgrade, Din, |276:32 | 220-230 | 220-230 | 220-235 | 220-233 | 225-235 } 225-235 
Kovno, Lit. 48-66 30-33 30-33 30-33 30-33 30-% 33 30-33 


Sofia, Lev, ... (673-66 | 400-440 | 410-430 | 400-450 | 410-440 | 410-450 | 410-430 


Reval, E. Kr. | 18-159 |17.50-18.50|17.50-18.50) 17.50-18,50|17.50-18.50|17.50-18.50| 17}-18} 
Oslo, Kr. ..... 18-159 | 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 
Stockholm. Kr.| 18-159 | 19-35-45| 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 
Cop’h'gen, Kr. | 18-159 | 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 | 22-35-45] 22-35-45] 22-35-45, 22-35-45 


Alex'dria, 'Pst. 97% 
Bombay, Rup.|t 18d. 
Calcutta, Rup.|t 18d. 
Madras, Rup. |t 18d. 


978-8 | 972-8 972-8 973-8 973-8 973-8 

18xy-4 | 184-4 | 184-$ | 184-4 
I8h-k | 18h-b | 184-4 
18yy-k | 18%-} | 18-4 | 188-4 | I8h-4 | 184-4 


Hong Kong, § YT  ooe 178-18} ( 178-184 | 173-18} | 173-184 | 173-182 | 173-184 
obe, Yen... ‘plas 14}-% 144-4 144-% 143-44 14}-3 14}-Y5 
Shanghai, $... |t .. 153-168 | 16-168 | 16-168 | 18-18} | 18-18} | 16-164 
ingapore, + + 28 274-283] 28-28, | 28-28% | 28-28%, | 28-28,, | 28-284, 
tavia, F.. 12-11 7°45-60 | 7-55-60 | 7-56-85 | 7-67-79 | 7-65-73 | 7-65-73 
Rio, Mil. ..... +5-899d.} 44% 4k*) 44*b 4h*b 4h* 44%) 

. Aires, $... |¢ 47-62d.| 27{-28jc | 28-28}c | 28-284c 284-fe | 28-28%c | 274-28he 
Valparaiso, § 40 (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
M'video, $... \t 51d. 38}*b 38*b 379% | 379% 37} 373% 

a, Sol. 17:38 | 21-60a | 21-60a | 21-60a ; 20-90a | 20-70a | 20-004 


Mexico, Pes. | 9-76 

Manila, Pes... |t 24-66d. 
w, Rbis.| 9458 

Biogkok,Baht.|t21 -82d 


174-18} | 17}-184 | 173-18} | 174-185 | 173-18} | 173-184 
234-244 | 234-243 | 235-244 | 234-244 | 234-24} | 234-244 
6-071- O5016- -071-090)5- 931-948'5-931-948'5-931- 948'5- 938-600 
214-228 214-2 | 213- 223 | 21}- 2 23 j 21j- 228 | 214-228 


qeance : T.T., except Alexandria (Sight); Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). 
t Pence per "unit of local currency. (a) Nominal. (b) Official rate. (*) Sellers 

i Registered marks quoted at a discount of 13-18%. (c) Official rate is 36}d. sellers 
Registered marks quoted at a discount of 15- 20%. 
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Il.—Forward Rates 
(Closing quotations) 























































Feb. 2, | Feb. 3, F eb. 5, | Fe Lb. é 6, “Feb. 7, | Feb. 8, 
London on 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
{|e 1 ©) ©) O ) ® | oO 
Month | }-1} 14-2 I ty 1-1} 13 | §1 
New York, cent. = w | 13-12 2-3 1}-2 1}-2 #-14 | 1-1} 
3 » | 12-2 | 3h-4 | 24-28 | 2b28 | 12-2 | 16-28 
| (b) (b) (5) | — (d) (5) | (bd) 
1 Month | 35-45 40-60 | 60-80 50-60 | 3-lfr. | 60-80 
Paris, cent. ..... 2 60-70 65-85 | 14-19 fr./90- il ts— | 
1-10 fr.| 14 fr. | 1-00-30 
3 85-1 fr. |90- \14-13 fr.|1-20- 13-12 fr.| 1-40-60 
1-10 fr. | 1-40 fr. 
Thm | dw | hm | hum | em | 
1 Month par-l t-1} | a ar M6 par-l par-} par-1 
Holland, cent. | 2 par-1 A-14 | 1 3 par-2 par-2 4-14 
[3 » | eit | 22 24 | 1-3 1-3 14-24 
cmon sc wis carson cao Pace 
— mM | om | om | @ ) (0) 
| 1 Month par-2 4-6 3-5 24 | 2-4 3-6 
Brussels, cent. 4 2 a 1-3 4-6 46 | 46 | 46 47 
oe 1-3 4-6 6-8 | 5-7 | 810 5-9 
} } 
| (a) | (a) | | () {| () | @ 
| 1 Month | 2-par | 2-par | 1-par(a)! par-l | par-1 | par-l 
Zurich, cent. “| , o— 2—par 2-par | par—2(b)| par-l par-1 par-1 
s° , | 2-par 2-par | par—2(6)| par-l | par-l | par-l 
(o) | (6) | (b) (b) (6) | (b) 
| 1 Month | 2-3 | &-% -1 -) | 
Italy, lira ...... | : | &-% | | $-1t 12-1§ 14-13 | 1-2 
Be ' ¥-14 | 12-18 17-24 | 13-2 2-24 
(a) Premium, i.e., ‘‘ under spot.” b) Discount, i.e., ‘‘ over spot.”’ 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
Changed From To Changed From To 
0 oO. oy of 
° ° /O /o 
Albania......... Nov. 16, 1933 8 7% Madrid ........ Oct. 26,1932 6% 6 
Amsterdam.... Sep. 18, 1933 3 24 Oslo............. May 22,1933 4 34 
Athens ......... Oct. 14,1933 74 7 Paris ... - Feb. 8, 1934 2¢ 3 
Batavia Mar. 10,1930 5 43 Prague ... Jan. 25,1933 44 
Belgrade ...... July 20,1931 64 7% Pretoria ...... May 15,1933 4 
— himccesanee Sep. 22,1932 5 4 Reval ......... Jan. 28,1932 6% 
3russels ...... Jan. 13,1932 24 34 ne 5 
Bucharest...... Apr. 5, 1933 7 6 Riga ....0-0.0. Jan. 1, 1933 6 {3 
Budapest....... Oct. 17,1932 5 44 Rome .... Dec. 11, 1933 34 3 
Calcutta........ Feb. 16,1933 4 34 Sofia Jan. 3, 1934 8 7 
Copenhagen... Dec. 1, 1933 3 24 Stockholm ... Dec. 1, 1933 3 24 
Danzig ........ May 6,1933 4 3 Swiss Bank 
Helsingfors ... Dec. 20,1933 5 4} PIACED <c02<- Jan. 22,1931 23 2 
Kovno.......... Jan. 1,1934 7 6 pC oe July 2,1933 4-38 3-65 
Lisbom......+.+- Dec. 8, 1933 6 54 Vienna ........ Mar, 23, 1933 6 5 
New York Fed- Warsaw ...... Oct. 26,1933 6 5 
eral Reserve Feb. 1, 1934 2 BOC TRO icece esses June 30, 1932 34 3 


Ce ntral Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 6% ; discount rate for the 
public, 7%. 


a 54% applied to banks and credit institutions. 
6 6% applied to private persons and firms, 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and 
exchange rates in New York :— 


Feb. 8, Jan. 10, Jan.17, Jan. 24, Jan. 31, Feb. 7, 
1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
oY oY , ; 



































/O /o /o % % % 
CID instr cccvncictecccccciennsens 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed coll.) + 1t 1} 1} 13 1 
Bank acceptances :— — Selling Rates————__——_—___, 
Members—eligible, go days. ...... és : $ & { $ 
Non-mem.—eligible, 90 days ... 3 g $ : 
Ineligible, go days me as Sia aia ise aaa 
Commercial accept., 90 days 1} 1} 1} 1; 1} 1t 
Rates of Exchange, Par Feb. 8, | Jan. 24 Jan. 31,| Feb. 7, 
New York on— Level 1933 1934 | 1934 1934 
London— | 
60 days ) | 3-42 4:9662} 5-0137| 4-9762 
Cable..... |Dollars for {1 4: 8666 3°4275| 4-98 5 03 4°99 
Cheques 3:4275| 4-98 5:03 4°99 
Pe-..<... cheques |Cents for 1 franc 3-918 39050} 6-24 6-39 6°35 
Brussels . a Cents for 1 Belga 13-90 13-92 22-15 22°55 22-45 
Switzerland am Cents for 1 franc 19-30 19-295 | 30-75 31-50 31-30 
ae sn Cents for 1 lira 5-263 5°1162} 8-3350] 8-50 8°44 
Berlin ...... oa Cents for 1 mark 23-82 23°77 37-42 38-40 38-25 
Vienna ..... on Cts.for Austrn. shig.| 14-07 os 18-00 18°35 18-30 
Madrid...... a Cents for 1 peseta | 19-30 8-21 12-76 13:02 13:07 
Amsterdam _e,, Cents for 1 guilder | 40-195 | 40-185 | 63-90 65:00 64°85 
Copenhagen ,, } 15-30 22°25 22-50 22-35 
iikeuseces a S Cents for 1 kroner | 26-80 17°55 25-05 25-30 25°15 
Stockholm. ss 18-37 25-70 25°95 25-80 
Athens .... “ Cents for1drachma} 1-29 0-564 0-90} 0:92 0:92 


Montreal... _,, Cents for Can. $1 100 844 994 994 994 
Yokohama et Cents for 1 yen 49-85 21-25 29-80 29-90 29-75 
Hong Kong seo, Cents for H.Kong $ <n oe “ne 
Shanghai... _,, Cts. for 1 Shng. tael aii “a “es wai 
Calcutta ... . Cents for 1 rupee 36-50 25-95 37-60 38-00 37-70 
Buenos Aires ,, Gold pesos for $100}103-65 ese eee <a oa 
Rio de Janeiro ,, Cents for 1 milreis | 11-96 aie we - 
alparaiso.. _,, Cents for 1 peso | 12-125 exe eee ose 





SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


(Buyinc Rates Per £100 STERLING) 








London on :— 

Rhodesia £100 5 0} £10017 6| £101 7 6 | £101 17 6] £102 7 6 
South Africa | {100 17 6 | £101 7 6 | £19117 6 | £102 7 6 | £10217 6 
(SELLING Rates PER £100 STERLING) 

| Sight | Telegraphic 
London on :— £ sa 4 &£¢€ 
Rhodesia ........ 99 15 O | 99 15 0 
South Africa 99 17 6 99 17 6 
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INDIA: REMITTANCES TO THE HOME TREASURY 


During the From Apr. 1 
week ending to 
Feb. 3, 1934 Feb. 3, 1934 
£ £ 
Sterling purchased in India .................. 3,014,000 31,457,000 
From paper currency reserve 
Net PAE snsvercosesssseoasses on 
transfer | From gold standard reserve in 
to England against gold trans- 
Home ferred in India from paper 
Treasury currency reserve to gold 
standard reserve............0.+. — 5,000,000 
Total remittance to Home Treasury......... 3,014,000 26,457,000 


India Office, S.W.1, February 7, 1934. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


The Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, quotes the following 
rates of Exchange :— 
' 





Country Method of Quoting | Par Value Usance —y 
ee Bolivianos to £ ...... 13-33 90 days ° 
See PUMINI OD © nmncccccsoces 5 Bogota (sight) 7-17t3 
| ES Sucwes 00 £ ...cccccceee 24-3325 Sight London © 
0 ee Cordobas to ¢ ........ 4-8665 = e 
TE Colones to { ......... 9-73 ; 14°76 
Venezuela Bolivares to £ ........ 25-2215 16 90 
II i ietisichiniaicietts Quoted in New York an | t 

} 





* No rates available. 
cross rates. 


t Nominal. ? Rates calculated on basis of New York 


OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION OF 
New ZEALAND 


London on Australia and 
New Zealand 


Australia and New Zealand 
on London*® 














Buying Selling Buying Selling 
Aus- New Aus- New Aus- New Aus- New 
tralia | Zealandj| tralia | Zealand} tralia | Zealand} tralia | Zealand 
alin dando a _ 125 1243 125 ti 125} 125 
Sight .... 1263 136 125} 124} 124} 124 125% 124} 
30 days} 127 1264 aa rad 124} 1233 125} 124 
60 days} 127 127 oa sa 124% | 1234 1254 124 
90 days} 128% 127 wae _ 1244 123} 125 1244 


* All rates (Australia and New Zealand) now based on { 100—LONDON, 


BULLION 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
for week ended February 8, 1934, are issued by the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 





Gold Imported into Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
February 8, 1934 


Gold Exported from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
February 8, 1934 














From | Bullion*® | Coint | To | Bullion® Coint 
£ £ £ £ 
ee 1,417,296 i SD: cesitninasee 1,186 78,735 
0 ees 1,436,256 hil Switzerland ........ 1,148 ws 
Netherlands .......... | 1,566,815 65,147 | Austria ............. 8,662 
SD winnnconsse 203,504 755 United States...... 5,975,990 ae 
SE nccnpenebnnrnise 6,141,383 92,880 | Channel Islands .. 146,000 
Switzerland.......... 52,772 8,970 | 
RIEL diepencssmecvenee 212,233 | 
United States ...... 25,228 _— 
St. Domingo ........ 1,455 1,069 | 
Venezuela............ 15,730 : 
ince neseemennane 32,200 6,391 
British W. Africa . 74,017 ae 
British S. Africa ... | 1,736,753 5,000 
Tanganyika Terri- 
aii 5,059 : 
Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 4,833 al | 
British India ....... 688,060 36,000 } 
Hong Kong.......... 104,676 om j 
New Zealand ...... 8,747 _ 
SEIN sarscenciebeiit 451,752 on 
British Guiana ..... 3,393 a 
Other countries .... 7,180 _ 
a 14,189,342 216,212 | __—‘Total ......... 5,986,986 | 224,735 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 





Silver Imported into Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
February 8, 1934 


Silver Exported from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
February 8, 1934 

















From | Bullion* Coint | To Bullion* Coint 
é £ £ £ £ 
Sov. Union (Russia) 69,814 on Denmark ........... 1,017 se 
Germany .........-.+ 92,444 Re 2,330 
Belgium ............. 9,158 French Possessions 

BBOR ...cccccccccccee 17,712 saben 0 ee 1,500 _ 

t. Domingo ........ 2 —_ ee san 34,800 
Irish Free State ... so J 2) =e 24,767 one 
British West Ainca . RD ty GED venadcoesonscss 11,971 
British India ....... 14,000 Other countries ... 1,696 52 
ee 16,600 we 
Other countries .... nee 360 

Total ........... | 219,730 9,916 NE isininins 43,281 34,852 





* At current market price. 
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GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENGLAND 











1934 ARRIVALS £ 1934 WITHDRAWALS 
me Nil Feb. ni 
Nil aa Nil 
Nil - Nil 
Nil ” Ni 
Nil am Nia 
Nil ss Nil 
EE | Riccpinieininalceaibsiiemeian Nil Nil 
Movement February 2, 1934, to February 8, 1934 (inclusive) .......... Nil 
eS nee eae £70,929,882 fa 
Movement during 1934 (January 1 to February 8, inclusive) ............. £174,382 ia 
Movement April 29, 1925, to February 8, 1934 (inclusive). ............... £22,544,529 ig 
Movernent September 21, 1931 (gold standard suspended) to February 8, 
PPUEEIEID cxcseressnunmnanssstanpesseepedenbasesuabanebesiiwensonaiseseandeice £54,910,043 ia 


Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on February 7, 1934, 
as follows :— 


GOLD 


The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 
£190,902,554 on the 3lst ultimo, as compared with £190,817,659 
on the previous Wednesday. An event of international importance 
has to be recorded in the return of the United States of America 
to a gold bullion standard. It was announced by President Roose- 
velt on the afternoon of January 31st that he had signed a procla- 
mation fixing the gold dollar at 59-06 per cent.-of its former weight, 
thus the new weight of the gold dollar is 15-5/21 grains -900 fine. 
Further, the United States Government will now buy} gold at $35 
per fine ounce less the usual mint charges and less } per cent. for 
handling charges. The regulations for the purchase of gold provide 
for the acquisition of gold imported after January 30, 1934, and 
domestic gold, but make an exception with regard to gold which 
has been hoarded contrary to acts requiring its surrender. 


As to the sale of gold, it was announced by the United States 
Treasury on February Ist that until further notice gold would be 
sold for export to foreign Central banks whenever the dollar exchange 
with the gold standard currencies reaches the gold export point. 
The sales will be at $35 per fine ounce plus } per cent. handling 
charges. 

As was to be expected, this development occasioned great 
activity in the gold market. In view of uncertainties at first 
existing as to the extent to which the new regulations would be 
effective, the official price of gold on February Ist was based on 
the French franc, being fixed at 135s. 6d., a quotation which 
included a premium of Is. 34d.; on the following day, however, 
the quotation of 139s. 6d. was based more on the dollar than on 
the franc, whilst on other days the price was governed by supply 
and demand independently of the exchanges. New high records 
for the sterling price of gold have been established, the highest to 
date being 140s., the quotation of February 5th. 

In the open market, the amounts of gold dealt in during the 
week have been extremely large, purchases being mainly for New 
York. Shipments arranged for this quarter, not only from London 
but also from the Continent, are of very considerable importance. 


Quotations during the week :— 


In LONDON In NEw YORK 


Per Equivalent Value Per 
fine ounce of £ sterling fine ounce 

February 1 ... 135s. 6d. 12s. 6-47d. $35 
- 2... 139s. 6d. 12s. 2-16d. $35 

" 3 138s. 3d. 12s. 3-48d. $35 

cS 5 140s. Od. 12s. 1-64d. $35 

e 6 139s. 3d. 12s. 2-42d. $35 

r» 7 136s. 6d. 12s. 5-37d. $35 
Average ...... 138s. 2-0d. 2s. 3-59d. $35 


Gold shipments from Bombay last week were exceptionally 
large, amounting to about £2,682,000; of this about £2,643,000 is 
consigned to London and £39,000 to Amsterdam. 


SILVER 


The feature of the week was the sharp rise in quotations which 
occurred on the 3rd instant, when 19}§d. was fixed for both cash 
and two months’ deliveries, representing an advance of jd. as 
compared with the price of the previous day. The rise was mainly 
owing to the absence of selling, so that the market more readily 
responded to buying orders from China. The rise proved rather 
overdone and prices reacted on re-selling by speculators, but 
operators have been rather hesitant in view of the uncertainty of 
the market. 


New York has generally supported the market and China has 
sold as well as bought. Operations on account of the Continent 
and the Indian Bazaars have only been moderate. 

Quotations during the week :— 


In LONDON In New YORK 


Bar silver per oz. std. Cents per 
Cash Two Months Ounce 
delivery delivery *999 fine 
February 1 ...... 19 4d. 19%,d. January 31 ...... 44% 
* i ineenes 19}d. 19}d. February 1 ...... 43} 
ol Maes 194d. 19 Bd. nf poe 
a Discsens 19§d. 19d. = tinea 443 
- andeow 19 &d. 198d. os DP ovine 44} 
. P ctwiss 19 4d. 193d. 3 Dies 44} 
Average ......... 19-583d. 19-615d. 
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The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the GOLD AND SILVER PRICES 
riod from the Ist instant to the 7th instant was $5-06 and the aaa Silver : 
SA. — . 
lowest $4 873. as Per Genes Date Silver 

The stocks in Shanghai on the 3rd instant consisted of about O —_——-——_—_——_— Cash 
156,500,000 ounces in sycee, 345,000,000 dollars and 14,720 silver unce | Cash | Forward 
bars as compared with about 157,100,000 ounces in sycee, 

345,000,000 dollars and 13,800 silver bars on the 27th ultimo. 1934 i a d. d. d. 

Statistics for the month of January last are appended :— Feb. 2 139 6 19} 19} Feb. 9, 1928 26} 

Bar Silver per ounce std. Bar Gold » 3 138 3 19-4§ 1945 » 14, 1929 253 
Cash Twomonths’ _ per ounce » 3 140 0 | 19§ 19 t » 13, 1930 | 20% 
delivery delivery fine » 6 139 3 19 fy 193 » 12, reaerd 12% 

Highest price ......... 193d. 1943. 133s. 1d. » 7 136 6 | 19% | 193 » 11, 1932 | 19¥% 

Lowest price ......... 19 yd. 194d. 126s. 8d. » 8 136 9 | 193 1943 » 9, 1933 | 16§ 

MN. vnc suansevavee 19- 382d. 19-418d. 130s. 1-42d. 

SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 
| Net Profit | Appropriation Corresponding 
After | Amount || —— Period Last 
| Year = Payment | Available cerns Carried to 7 
Company Ending Last D = one, a oto Reserve,| Balance|} si 
Account oo el : 2 ee Deprecia- | Forward|} Net Divi- 
| | Interest ||Amount| Amount | Rate tion, &c. Profit | dend 

Financial Land Investment 
Property and Reversionary £ £ £ £ | £ % | £ £ £ % 

EmvestmMent’ ......sccccccccees Dec. 31 2,269 13,072 15,341] jeg: a 9,000 8 4,061 2,280 aa wa 

Gas 5(e) 5(e) 

Croydon Gas Co. ..........25. Dec. 31} 46,538} 109,494} 156,032|| 9,000} 84,462 { 7(f)| f 18.010] 46,560]} 107,879}4 3/%) 
Gas Light and Coke Co. ...._ | Dec. 31} 215,550} 1,344,731 sdiaanil 179,084] { 21:00 Sti 0 186,128||1,387,306 ta 
Ipswich Gas Light Co. ...... Dec. 31 19,870} 16,334) 36,204 298} 13,266] 6% | 362} 22,278|| 17,081] (g) 
Maidstone Gas Co. ............ Dec. 31 11,827 17,424 29,251 oe 12,844 9 2,424! 13,983 13,719 9 
Malton Gas Co. .......s0000008 Dec. 31* 5,696 1,377 7,073||_... 1,500 6}t .. | 5,573 1,492} 6ht 
Newport (Mon.) Gas Co. .... Dec. 31 1,258 14,265 15,523 us 13,700 5 “eal 1,823 14,346 = 
Portsmouth Gas Co. ......... Dec. 31 42,269 49,627 91,896 ai 52,426 (s) 3,881} 35,589 53,342} (s) 
South Suburban Gas Co. ... Dec. 31 1,279 131,111 132,390]} 37,641 92,627 6 ‘ 2,122}| 108,673 6 
Southampton Gaslight and 

Ne, Dec. 31 5,780 41,915 47,695 6,875 32,387 S 8,433 38,184 5 

Iron, Coal and Steel | 
Bolsover Colliery Co. ........ Dec. 31 48,354] 299,612} 347,966)} 62,500) 140,084) 7 100,000} 45,382]; 317,759} 73 
Burnell and Co. ............... Dec. 31 2,867 15,658 18,525] 9,568 ae sins a 8,957}|Dr. 7,216} ... 
Tweefontein Colliery ......... Dec. 3 30,340 12,726 43,066) 7,500 7,500] 123 28,066 20,200} 124 
Motor Cycle and Aviation | 
Singer and Co.............0000+. Dec. 31 83,950|(m) 40,143] 124,093) 124,093]|Dr27,420 
Rubber 
Majedie (Johore) Rubber.... | Sept. 30 1,237|Dr. 121 1,116 a 1,116}|Dr. 511 
Takau (F.M.S.) Rubber ..... Oct. 31 2,382 676 3,058 ain wire 3,058}|Dr. 1,346}... 
Tanah Estates ...............2. Sept. 30 4,349 3,822 8,171 ti | = 8,171]|Dr. 4,349]... 
Val d’Or Rubber ............. Oct. 31 6,464 834 7,298 a“ 7,298||Dr. 1,015]... 
Shops and Stores 
Randall (H. E.), Ltd.......... Dec. 31 52,680 23,634 76,314}} 5,100 14,437 g} 5,000} 51,777 19,615 74 
Textiles 

Linen Thread Co............... Sept. 30 156,364} 182,960} 339,324)|121,000 99,000 6 eae 119,324]} 200,375) 6 
Lister and Co............sccceee Nov. 30 |Dr. 77,936 949|Dr. 76,987 ves »  |Dr. 80,639) — 3,652)|Drd3,325|_ ... 
Tramways and Omnibuses 
City of Buenos Ayres Tram- 

PRUNE. spncincncuakinangbasseeaeas Dec. 31 2,943 67,356 70,299 one 62,000 5 7,000 1,299 72,133 5 
Singapore Traction Co. ...... Sept. 30 5,691 25,830 31,521 4,000 aa wae 21,744 5,777 40,866 ‘ 
Tilling and British Auto- 

mobile Traction............. Dec. 31 136,909} 235,264) 372,173}]{ 20,000} 180,000 10 10,000) 162,173}} 234,801; 10 
Tyneside Tramways and 

MORMATONES ciscceccceessccess Dec. 31 55 1,289 1,344 ie Bee bea 1,280 64 1,084 

Trusts 
British Investment Trust... | Jan. 1 154,947} 136,355} 291,302/| 56,250 75,000 10 | oa 160,052}| 191,492} 16 
English and New York Trust | Dec. 31 21,962 21,490 43,452)| 16,875 4,500 2 “he 22,076 26,821 3 
Foreign and Colonial Invest- 

TEI, TENG 0sceccs<cccssces Jan. 10 65,713 53,960} 119,673}]} 28,516 28,594 5 62,563]} 66,605) 6 
Glasgow Stockholders Trust | Jan. 2 10,568 11,377 21,945]! 11,943 Sia wh | 10,002 15,298 ‘ 
London Property Invest- 6(c) 6(c 

ee ee Dec. 30 1,664 14,929 16,593 ap 12,899 { 5(d) 1,999 1,695 14,236 5( 
Scottish American Invest- 31.500 6(c) o| J 15(e) 

IE Fis icsiccescvcesssaces Dec. 31 91,745} 140,129) 231,874!) 60,000 { 52,000} 10(d) 87,874|}| 192,922 10(d) 
Second British Assets Trust | Dec. 31 45,632 30,786 76,418]| 17,691 13,102 5 aati 45,625 56,163} 124 
Standard Trust ............0.. Dec. 30 19,445 30,403 49,848}| 25,025 6,067 2 657| 18,099]} 39,334 4 

Waterworks 

Chester Waterworks ......... Dec. 31 11,779 13,969 25,748 5,842 6,635 6 1,400 11,871) 14,625 6 
South Essex Waterworks Co. | Dec. 31 81,154] 122,447} 203,601] 27,195} 74,055} (w) 10,000} 92,351|| 120,299) (w) 
South Staffordshire Water- | | 

IN oe civ kcccuatsdenecnaso Dec. 31 20,889 128,149 149,038)| 39,752 74,567 7 10,000; 24,719 108,069) 7 

Other Companies 

Angus (George) and Co....... Dec. 31 10,789|Dr. 1,145 9,644|| 4,500} 12,094 32 |Dr. 16,517} 9,567|| 2,174] 24 
Consolidated Signal Co. ..... Sept. 30 1,067|Dr. 176 891 id sen jad 891 10,292) ... 
Crockers Limited ............. Dec. 31 |Dr. 7,502 1,523|Dr. 5,979 wa aid Lee ss Dr. 5,979\|\Dr. 9,786)... 
Devas, Routledge and Co...._ | Dec. 31 20,688 5,977 26,665 ee 5,600 4 oe 21,065 685 24 
Ford (J. J.) and Sons......... Dec. 31 1,268 1,849 3,117]] na ‘a sis i ‘“ 
Foster, Porter and Co. ....... | Dec. 31 7,934|Dr. 2,695 5,239 aes 7,500 24 |Dr. 5,000 2,739)||Dr. 3,781 24 
pest eT Dec. 31 1,100 10,144 11,244/| 10,800 one “i 444 917] ... 

ndon Produce Clearing e . = 

Se as taaiciidecionornne Dec. 31] 27,069] 33,830] 60,899 = a 2.189 36,263 {6 





(a) Ordinary shares. (b) Represents a dividend of £56 5s. for each £10 Founders’ share. (c) “ A’”’ Shares. (2) ‘“‘ B”’ Shares. 
(e) Maximum dividend stock. (f) Sliding scale stock. (g) Absorbed £14,637. * For half year. + Free of income tax. 
(s) 5% paid on maximum stock and 8% on consolidated stock. (m) For five months. (w) Maximum dividends of 5%, 6%, 7% 
and 10%, also 8% arrears of 1861 on 10% maximum ordinary stock. 
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DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 








Rate % per Annum, except 
where marked °% or Stated 
in Cash 
* Interim div. f Final div. 


Dividend for 
Whole Years 


Name of Company | | 
Interim or 






























} 
| 
Interim | Date of Final ie pi 
| or Pay- | Comparison —_ st | F Ye —— 
| Final ment with — _ 
Last Year | 
' 
RAILWAYS 
London Midland and Scottish — 
oy Saeeeae | 2°.t] Feb. 27 2% 4 4 
4% Pref. Stock.. . | 23° Ot] Feb. 27 2 34 3 
5% Red. Pref ... | 33%t| Feb. 27 24°, 48 | 33 
BANKS | | | 
Hungarian National Bank ......... | a | = 8 | 8 
Industrial Bank of Japan ......... | 6 Unchanged om 2 x 
Swiss Bank Corporation ............ - te 6 | 6 
INSURANCE 
Prudential Assurance “A ’’ ........ ian _— (s) | $18/! pps! $18/teps 
Do. Sad gene | +s ae : | {1/6 ps | $1/6 ps 
TEA AND RUBBER | \ | 
Nedeem Tea (Preference) ......... | 123% | Feb. 26 es oP ase 
Planters Stores and Agency ...... 5% : Unchanged bas ON 
MINING | | 
Kuala Kampar Tin Fields........... 23} | Feb. 28 Nil 
Temoh Tin Dredging ............... | 6d. p.s.*} Feb. 22 Nil | 
West African Diamond ............ |} 2$%*| Feb. 17 ne 
OTHER COMPANIES | ' 
A. Boake Roberts and Co............ $1°,*| Feb. 7 m0 ~— sas 
Anderson and Sheppard ............ — ~_ en 6 5 
Angus (George) and Co. ............ ‘se sa 34 24 
SIE uavuiegcconscessunescse 2/- p.s.t Unchanged | 3/- p.s. | 3/- p.s. 
Bolding (John) and Sons ............ as i 5 | 5 
Bolsover Colliery ...................0. 54 %Tt 6% , 7} 
Buxton Palace Hotel ....,.......... io i 1/- p.s. | nN 
OS ee ‘ae | 33h $28 
Celanese Corporation of America 
EME cibheboseisnesscsepensueevensse $4 p.s. | Mar. 2) _ a Oe - 
Charing Cross Electricity............ 34% t én Unchanged 9 7 
Charrington, Gardner, Locket and | 
EDs ieketbbbesniatnccesbheseaspooevecson 5%*| Feb. 15 | Unchanged | _... me 
Clarksons Old Brewery, Barnsley | 5%* oe 3% oe me 
Constable, Hart and Co. ............ | 24$%*| Feb. 14 aa. 8 =e 
Devas, Routledge and Co.... os = oon 4 | 2} 
Dickens and Jones .................. 5%t Unchanged 7+ | 74 
Electrical and Industrial Invest- | 
ROME FEDEE, COMED onceserscccveece. Feb. 15 8 8 
English and New York Trust ...... ciaal 2 3 
MMOD, iccucertensrncensesssscasvos ts | 3 
Fleetwood Estate...........ss00000004 ES en Wr uta is |} 9 
Gerrard (J.) and Sons ............... | sil | ae cas 10 | 10 
Griffiths, (William and Co.......... [0 .. | ow. | = 5 | 5 
Guardian Investment Tus ...... |  24%t| ... 5% | Ss | 8 
Harvey and Thompson ............ | 5%*| Unchanged a. a ose 
Hayes, Candy and Co. | ae ook | 5 5 
Holborn and Frascati ............ 2% “e Unchanged | 4 4 
Holden (Isaac) and Sons ............ | {1/-ps* | Mar. 1 t6dps | a 
Imperial Hydropathic Hotel, 
ate 4‘ ae ae 10 | 10 
Improved Industrial Dwellings ... | 3%*t] Unchanged | : 6s 
Improved Wood Pavement ...... | IS%T} = «ee 1 | 20 15 
0, ea | | 4 6 


| 








(s) An additional 1/5!d. per share was paid in March, 1933, in respect of profits held 
over from 1931. 7 Free of income tax. 





Trust 


International Investment 















| eee 2%t 34 5 
International Nickel Company of 

Canada (Common) 10c. p.s. | Mar. 31 (a) ‘ 

Jones’ Sewing Machine 3%* =e Unchanged a am 
| >| =e — K Unchanged 6 
Liverpool Daily Post and Echo ... 15°,t Unchanged 25 25 
LOMGOR TEACCREIS  ccccncccoccecsccocces 4%T eas Unchanged 7 7 
LAO EVEN non cncvesencsoveceeee 6/— p.s.t| Feb. 20 | Unchanged 84 8} 
London Produce Clearing House... | 4/6 pst Unchanged 7/6 ps 7/6 ps 
DCE. cccbnncocninetbeaspecuspbin 23% +t Unchanged 5 5 
Manchester Corn Exchange......... 3%t Unchanged 5} 5+ 
Manchester Palace of Varieties ... Nil® 24% ove an 
McKenzie (Thomas) and Sons S%t ae 8 10 
Mercantile Investment and General 

a RRO Ncad | 68% | 6% 10 10 
Merchants Trust .......ssscscccee | 580f es 8 9 
Merchants Warehousing ............ 3%* Unchanged oni 
a 6°, + 44% 9 7} 
Metropolitan Rly. Surplus Lands | 23°, t on 24% ove 
Mid-European Corporation ......... 1%°*| Feb. 28 15% eee 
National Omnibus and Transport = oe ae 5 Nil 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gates- 

DD. eee tiie bank onacnd | 2§%t] Feb. 28] Unchanged 53 5 
Northampton Electric.... . | 6% tT ove Unchanged 10 1 
Outram (George) and Co. ........... Bi sia . ss 15 15 
Owen and Robinson _............... 3%*t on Unchanged on 
Peter Walker (Warrington) and 

Robert Cain and Sons ............ ose oe i 3 3 
Phillips Rubber Soles ............... 7% a 124 15 
SI EMME, Saccecardcnsscovevrenese 5%® Unchanged “ 

LL ee 6r%t | ; 8} 7¢ 
Real Estate Corporation of South 

PEON venvncesanctcssoensssepsseeeseces 3%* a Unchanged see 
RD ciccnchabuiinesiiieereesé 34% t| Mar. 1 ae 65 6} 
Rushden and District Electric .... 44% ove Unchanged 8 8 
Sackville Estates and Sackville 

Estates (London) ...............++ 3}%t| Feb. 20 | Unchanged 64 64 
Scottish American Investment “A” 

Sl ais kicetcta tceamsaistbabiionicmans’ 2}%t! Feb. 15 ae 6 15 
NE IUD ccnnsnnsascniacsousvens 2%*| Feb. 1 4% eee oes 
Scottish Central Investment ...... den came 2 4 
Seed (Richard) and Co. ............ 10°%t 15 12} 
RNID GAD, coitensntssucsesosssnns a es poe 4 Nil 
South Metropolitan Gas Co. ...... 349% +1 _ Unchanged 6 6 
South Stattordshire Waterworks... 4%t Unchanged 7 7 
South Suburban Gas ..............006 3%t oes Unchanged 6 6 
Sparrow, Hardwick and Co. ...... 4}°%t| Jan. 31 3% 7 5t 
gS ee | 4% oT ove ove 6 7t 
Temperance Billiard Halls ......... ~_ ose as 3 5 
Thom (David) and Co. ............ 10°%t sin 13% anes ar 
Tyne-Tees Shipping ............+.000. Nil* oe 23% ae on 
Watney Combe Reid and Co. ... 5%* . 4% mie as 
Wemyss Collieries Trust (Det.) ... ove vee sn 4 24 
Westminster Electric Supply ...... 4}%T| Feb. 28 | Unchanged 7 7 
| eae ot pee Unchanged 10 10 
MRELAMIND’ - coccuninsarensmeesabeninanaene Unchanged 5 5 


3%t| ... | 


z) This is the first disbursement since the 5 cents per share paid in December, 1931. 
\ , 


DoMINION-SCOTTISH INVESTMENTS, Ltp.—The directors have declared a dividend on 
the 5 per cent. cumulative redeemable preference stock (par value $50) of the company 
at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum for the quarter ending January 31, 1934, payable oa 
February 1, 1934, to shareholders of record at the close of business on January 23, 1934 


Borax Conso.tipaTep, Ltp.—The directors state that they are unable to recommend 
the payment of a dividend on the preferred ordinary shares and on the deferred ordinary 
shares for the year ended September 30, 1933, 


ConsoLipaATED Gas, Evecrric Licht anp Power Company OF BALTIMORE.— 
Amount per Share Payable on To Shareholders of | For Quarter ending 
ot record on 


Common : $0-90 April 2, 1934 March 15, 1934 March 31, 1934 








COMMERCE 
SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


External influences at work in the past week have been 
so numerous and conflicting that it is hard to assess their 
individual effects on quotations in the commodity markets 

The decision of President Roosevelt to return to the 
gold standard has undoubtedly been responsible for an 
improvement in confidence among American business men 
and for renewed speculative interest. The return of 
confidence, shown in the heavy repatriation of American 
funds, was also reflected in an expansion of raw material 
purchases in anticipation of a further improvement in 
business activity. Quotations for most industrial raw 
materials showed a firmer tendency. Certain specific in- 
fluences have also acted as an additional stimulus to rising 
prices. For example, the expectation of a further drastic 
reduction of the United States cotton crop was responsible 
for a sharp rise in the price of raw cotton. The move- 
ment of quotations for foodstuffs has been irregular. 
Cereals are slightly lower on the week, but commodities 
such as coffee, cocoa and sugar, which the United States 
import in large quantities, tended to rise in price. Of 
particular interest was the sharp rise in the quotation for 
raw sugar following the news that the Government is 
contemplating the raising of prices by the introduction of 
a processing tax and the adoption of measures designed 
to alleviate the distress in Cuba. 


Moody’s index of the dollar prices of staple com- 
modities rose further from 135.6 (December 31st = 100) 
on January 31st, to 139.1 on February 7th. A month ago 
the index stood at 128.0. 


AND TRADE 


The return to the gold standard by the United States at 
a parity at which the dollar is seriously undervalued 
resulted in a depreciation in the gold value of sterling. 
Consequently, primary products such as coffee, copper, 
cotton, wheat and sugar, which are not chiefly produced 
and consumed within the sterling area, tended to rise in 
price. On the other hand, the prices of primary products 
which are mainly produced and consumed within the ster- 
ling area scarcely responded to the depreciation in the gold 
value of sterling. The rise in the price of tea and rubber is 
due to special influences. Tea is subject to a restriction 
scheme, and rubber recorded another jump in value on a 
statement by Dr. Colijn, Prime Minister of Holland, 
which strengthened dealers and consumers in the belief 
that restriction is imminent. 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—The export market for large steam coals has fallen 
flat although output has been curtailed under the quota scheme. 
Washed trebles, doubles, singles and slacks are in short supply 
owing to the heavy industrial demand. House coal is quiet. _Best 
steams are quoted at 16s. 3d. to 16s. 9d. f.o.b., and best South 
Yorkshire house at 22s. to 24s. at pits. Production of blast-furnace 
coke is inadequate and prices continue to harden, as much as 
15s. 6d. at ovens being obtained in some cases. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— Northumberland steam collieries are 
maintaining a high level of shipments. A good trade for all classes 
of coal is assured for the next two weeks, but after this demand for 
large coal is likely to fall off. Inquiry for sized coal, particularly 
from the Thames, continues on a large scale. 

The shipment trade of Durham is quieter, but inland demand 
for coking coal remains at a high level. Production in this coal- 
field has been gradually increased during the last few months, and 
the additional coal is now being felt on the market. All classe 
of coke are firm. 
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Current f.o.b. prices for export are as follows : NORTHUMBER- 
ranp.—D.C.B. screened, 14s. 3d.; smalls, Ils. 6d.; Howards 
Bentinck Newbiggin screened, 14s.; smalls, 11s. 6d.; Tyne Prime 
large, 13s.; smalls, 11s. 6d.; Hartley Main large, 13s.; smalls, 11s. 
DurHAM.—Lambton, South Hetton screened steam, I5s. 6d.; 
smalls, 12s.; Wear special unscreened gas, 15s.; Holmside, Ryhope, 
Boldon unscreened gas, 14s. 8d.; second-class gas, 13s. 2d.; coking 
unscreened or smalls, 13s. 3d.; Prime unscreened bunkers, 13s. 9d. ; 
second-class unscreened bunkers, 13s. 6d.; prime foundry coke, 
19s.; Newcastle and district gas coke, 21s. 

GLASGOW.—Shipments maintain a high level, amounting last 
week to the satisfactory total of 277,500 tons. New business, 
however, is still scarce, and the market continues easy in tone. 
Practically all classes of screened coal and washed nuts are now 
obtainable for prompt shipment without difficulty. The mildness 
of the weather is the main factor in the change in conditions, 
reducing demand on home account and therefore rendering increased 
quantities available for export. 


Current shipment prices (f.o.b. district ports) : LANARKSHIRE — ° 


Ell best, 15s.; splint best, 15s. 9d.; splint second, 15s.; navigation, 
screened, 14s. 3d.-14s. 6d.; navigation second, 13s.; Hartley, 15s.; 
steam, 14s.; trebles, 14s.; doubles, 14s.; singles. 12s. 6d.—12s. 9d.; 
pearls, 12s. 6d ; dross, 10s, Fire.—Best unscreened navigation, 
13s. 3d.; unscreened navigation, 12s. 9d.; first-class steam, 13s. 6d.— 
13s. 9d.; third-class steam, 12s. 6d.—12s. 9d.; trebles, 14s.-15s.; 
doubles, 15s.; singles, 12s. 6d.-12s. 9d.: pearls, 12s. LoTHIANsS.— 
Prime steam, 13s.—13s. 9d.; secondary steam, 12s. 6d.; unscreened 
navigation, 12s. 9d.; trebles, 14s. 6d.—15s. 3d.; doubles, 14s.- 
14s. 6d.; singles, 12s. 6d.-12s. 9d.; pearls, 12s. 6d. AYRSHIRE.— 
Best unscreened navigation, 14s.; jewel, 16s.; steam, 13s.; trebles, 
14s.; doubles, 14s.; singles, 12s. 6d.; pearls, 12s. 6d.-12s. 9d.; 
dross, 10s. 

CARDIFF.—Depressed conditions continue to prevail on the 
Cardiff coal market. Last week the shipments from South 
Wales ports improved from 383,300 tons to 436,300 tons, but the 
increase was due largely to the departure of tonnage which had been 
delayed by bad weather. This week inquiries have been featureless. 
The demand for large coal is very inactive and supplies of this class 
are excessive. Low volatile grades and sized coals are, however, 
in fairly steady demand, but prices are unchanged. Coke continues 
firm and active, and there are prospects of a resumption of work 
at colliery ovens which have been closed for the past three years. 

The following are the current approximate quotations: Best 
Admiralties, 19s. 6d.; seconds, 18s. 9d. to 19s. 6d.; best drys, 
18s. 6d. to 19s.; Black Veins, 18s. 3d. to 18s. 6d.; Western Valleys, 
17s. 9d. to 18s.; Eastern Valleys, 17s. 3d. to 17s. 74d.; best small 
steams, 13s. 6d. to 14s.; cargo smalls, lls. 6d. to 12s. 6d.; coking 
smalls, 13s. 6d. to 13s. 9d.; anthracite best large, 36s. to 38s. 6d.; 
Red Vein large, 22s. to 25s.; machine-made cobbles, 37s. 6d. to 
48s. 6d.; French nuts, 37s. 6d. to 48s. 6d.; stove nuts, 35s. to 45s.; 
tubbly culm, 9s. to 10s. 6d.; special foundry coke, 32s. 6d. to 36s. ; 
patent fuel (Crown), 21s.; pitwood, ex ship, 19s. 9d. to 20s. 9d. 


IRON AND STEEL 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—tTransactions in pig iron are small and 
chiefly with merchants who are holding supplies. Makers have 
very good order books, and are not prepared to enter into any further 
heavy commitments. Whilst the official prices for both Cleveland 
No. 3 foundry pig iron and East Coast ‘‘ Mixed Numbers ”’ hematite 
are maintained, buyers requiring immediate delivery have to pay 
premiums in order to secure their requirements. 

The number of furnaces in blast in this area at the end of 
January was 23, as compared with 20 at the end cf December. 
Two more blast furnaces for the production of hematite, which 
have been damped down for the past four months, are expected 
to be put into operation next week. The Consett Iron Company 
also intend shortly to put a large blast furnace into operation. 

Total shipments of pig iron from the Tees during January 
amounted to 13,273 tons, against 16,377 tons during December, 
the shipments to Scotland in January being roughly 2,500 tons 
lower than in December. 

In the steel trade there is a better demand for constructional 
steel, and shipyard requirements are improving as a result of the 
orders placed for further tonnage. The local output of partly 
manufactured steel, such as billets, bars, etc., is overtaking the 
demand. 

Some sellers of best Bilbao rubio are quoting 17s. 6d. per ton c.i.f. 
Tees and 20s. 6d. per ton is readily paid for good blast furnace 
coke delivered at the furnaces. Imports of heavy steel scrap from 
America and the Continent, and the increase in the production of 
basic pig iron locally, has brought about an easier tendency for 
scrap. Prices vary between 52s. 6d. and 54s. per ton free on trucks 
at the works. 

SHEFFIELD.—Several quiet patches have appeared in the local 
steel trade. While output and turnov.r continue almost up to 
the December level, certain firms report that new business has tended 
to fall off. The bulk of the business passing is on domestic account. 
Export trade continues to be somewhat disappointing. 

Prices obtained for rolling mill products are said to be barely 
tfemunerative. Demand is as brisk as ever for basic open-hearth 
steel, stainless steel, cold-wrought strip, mechanics’ tools, and 
Wire and wire rope, motor car parts, and also for various special 
steel products. The call for tramway steel continues to decline. 
Railway stock plants are moderately employed at the moment but 
are booking few forward contracts. Output of shipbuilding steel 
is a little less depressed, but is by no means good. Toolmakers are 
Pressing for an increase of the present 20 per cent. duty on imported 
tools, as foreign arrivals have been comparatively heavy for some 
time. Tools are coming in from Canada among other countries. 
Firms producing iron and steel products and materials used in the 
building trade are busy. 
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GLASGOW.— Activity in the iron and steel trades of the West ot 
Scotland is maintained and there has been some expansion in 
export demand. Steelmakers are well employed and there is 
a good demand for semis, but in this branch Continental competition 
is at the moment keener and prices attractive. The announcement 
was made this week that-Messrs. Wm. Hamilton and Company, 
Ltd., of Port Glasgow, are to be entrusted by the Admiralty with 
the construction of a sloop-minesweeper, the machinery for which 
will be supplied by Messrs. Wm. Beardmore and Company, Ltd., 
of Dalmuir. Specifications for a considerable tonnage of material 
in connection with the recent shipbuilding orders have now been 
placed with West of Scotland steelmakers. Sheetmakers, while 
still rather quiet, report an improvement in export demand this 
week, particularly for black sheets, while there has been no falling-off 
in home business either in black of galvanised materials, 


CARDIFF.—Shipments of tinplates at Swansea last week were 
exceptionally heavy, totalling 128,655 boxes, compared with only 
36,161 boxes in the previous week; but the works are employed 
at only about 58 per cent. capacity, and prices are just steady at 
from 16s. 6d. to 17s. per basis box. Foreign inquiries are showing 
a tendency to expand, and the home market is more active. Welsh 
steel bars are still quoted at £5 per ton, and galvanised sheets at 
from {11 5s. to £11 15s. per ton f.o.b. works port, except for India 
and Scandinavia, which are subject to the provisions of the Ottawa 
Agreements. 


OTHER METALS 


It has been generally assumed in metal circles that as soon as the 
position of the American dollar was clarified, there would be a reduc- 
tion in speculative activity in the metal market. In fact, this has 
not happened, and metal dealers have no idea how business will 
develop during the next few days. 4 

This is particularly so in the case of copper. The turnover in the 
London market has once more reached considerable proportions 
during the last few days. But purchases by consumers have not 
risen, and there is no sign of nervousness among users which might 
prompt them to increase their stocks. Owing to the instability of 
currencies, however, it would not be surprising to find certain con- 
suming circles replenishing their stocks, especially as the outlook 
for the copper industry is considered to be rather better than for 
some time Indeed, the efforts made by the most important pro- 
ducers to bring production more into line with demand might 
justify a policy of re-stocking. The American market has been 
rather less dominated by speculative influences than the European. 
The American price for electrolytic copper has remained stable 
since it was reduced by 0.25 cents to 8 cents on January 3lst. If 
the prospect of the introduction of the copper code were to become 
once more imminent, the American price might very easily rise once 
more, for the code is understood to provide for a minimum price 
of 9 cents per Ib. 

The price of tin, after advancing early in the week, fell back on 
Thursday and is scarcely changed on the week. It is noteworthy 
that the “ three months ” quotation is now 15s. below the “spot ’”’ 
rate. Another interesting phenomenon has been the weakness of 
the New York quotation for “ Straits’’ tin, which, although in 
itself only of nominal importance, provides a fairly good barometer 
of American opinion. Deliveries for January were less than for 
any month in 1933, and so far they have not improved during the 
present month, which is always the worst for tin deliveries. As 
the raising of quotas at the beginning of the year is likely to make 
itself felt this month, the figures for February may bring surprises 
with regard to the development of stocks. The outlook for the tin 
market in the next few days or even weeks is not particularly bright. 
The attempt of European tinplate producers to come to an agree- 
ment on prices is of considerable importance, but so far agree- 
ment has apparently not been reached. A rise in price at the moment 
might have serious repercussions on demand, so that these efforts 
should be followed with attention. 
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OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE 


SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
EXCEED - £16,000,000 
LIFE ACCIDENT MARINE 


Edinburgh : 35, St. Andrew Square 
Walbrook, E.C.4, and 4, St. James’s Street, S.W.1 


ASSETS 


FIRE 


London: 5, 





The general position of the lead and spelter markets has not 
changed during the week, although spelter was the only metal 
quotation in America to register a rise. 


The platinum market has lately shown interesting developments. 
The official quotation remains unchanged at {7 15s. per ounce, but 
the metal can actually be acquired at considerably lower prices. 
The weakening tendency is most probably due to the increase in 
Canadian exports during the past month and the large expansion of 
South African production. Like silver, platinum has only very 
restricted industrial uses, with the result that any change in supplies 
has a very strong influence on prices. The development of the 
platinum market in the near future depends largely on currency 
developments, for hoarding of platinum would compl tely change the 
direction of present market tendencies. 


TIN.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange : 530 tons on Monday, 
against 280 tons last week; 400 tons on Tuesday, against 180 tons 
last week; and 185 tons on Wednesday, against 225 tons last week. 
The New York quotation on Wednesday was 51-30 cents per Ib., 
against 50-90 cents a week ago and 52-00 cents a month ago. 
Wednesday’s official closing quotation in London for standard cash 
was {226 15s. to £227, compared with {226 5s. to £226 10s. last 
week. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the end of last week were 
8,499 tons, a decrease of 129 tons on the week. 


COPPER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 2,150 tons on 
Monday, against 1,000 tons last week; 2.550 tons on Tuesday, 
against 1,500 tons last week; and 900 tons on Wednesday, against 
2,450 tons last week. Domestic spot was quoted 8-00 cents per Ib. 
in New York on Wednesday, against 8-25 cents a week ago and 
8-00 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing price for 
standard cash in London was £33 12s. 6d. to £33 13s. 9d., compared 
with £33 lls. 3d. to £33 12s. Gd. a week ago. Stocks of refined 
copper in British official warehouses at the end of last week, at 
24,877 tons, shows a decrease of 333 tons, and stocks of rough copper, 
at 7,317 tons, an increase of 73 tons. 


LEAD.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 1,000 tons on 
Monday, against 750 tons last week; 700 tons on Tuesday, against 
150 tons last week; and 550 tons on Wednesday, against 500 tons 
a week ago. The New York quotation on Wednesday was 4-00 
cents per lb., against 4-00 cents a week ago and 4-00 cents a month 
ago. The official closing quotation in London on Wednesday 
for soft foreign was {11 13s. 9d. for shipment during the current 
month, compared with /11 6s. 9d. last week. 


SPELTER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 900 tons on 
Monday, against 600 tons last week; 750 tons on Tuesday, against 
275 tons last week; and 500 tons on Wednesday, against 700 tons 
a week ago. Wednesday’s quotation in East St. Louis was 4-40 
cents per lb., against 4-30 cents the week before, and 4-25 cents a 
month earlier. Wednesday’s official closing quotation in London 
for ‘‘ good ordinary brands ’”’ was {14 17s. 6d. for shipment during 
the current month, against {14 16s. 3d. last week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS. — Among other 
metals, aluminium was again quoted at {100 per ton. Nickel was 
unchanged at {225-{230 per ton. Quicksilver was quoted at 
£10 10s.-{10 15s. per flask of 76 lbs., as compared with {9 10s.— 
£9 15s. per flask a week ago. Foreign antimony remained un- 
changed at £26-{26 10s. per ton. Chinese wolfram remained 
unchanged at 26s. 6d.—27s. 6d. per unit, c.i.f. Platinum, at {7 15s. 
per ounce, shows no change on the week, 


non-ferrous 


TEXTILES 


COTTON.—Manchester.—The feature of the market has_ been 
a further smart advance in raw-cotton prices, there being a 
rise of about $d. per lb. in values in the Liverpool market. This 
rise has been chiefly due to the favourable reception by the Senate 
Agricultural Committee of the Bankhead Bill, which provides for 
the limitation of the 1934 crop to 9,000,000 bales through a tax of 
75 per cent. on the market price of all cotton ginned in excess of 
the quota assigned to each section of the belt. 


Spinners and manufacturers, however, have complained that 
their customers are not prepared to pay the necessary advances. 
There has been an increased inquiry in cloth with a few more sales. 
The outlets of India have only given restricted support, chiefly in 
light bleaching descriptions and prints. Transactions for China 
have been quite isolated. There has been a little more activity 
for Egypt, South America and the Dominions in cloths for printing 
and dyeing and some encouraging purchases have been made by 
the home trade. It is believed in some quarters that certain cloth 
buyers have been caught short. Quotations for American and 
Egyptian yarns have been put up smartly and here and there 
rather more business has been done, but the higher prices for raw 
cotton are harassing spinners in their attempts to maintain 
margins. 








COTTON PRICES 

























1934 ——- 
an, | Jan. | Jan. | Feb 
a | oe | st 7 || 1992 | 1933 
d. d. d. d 4 d, 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American ...... per Ib. | 5-95 | 6-02 | 6-15 | 6 6S || 5°55 | 4-94 
- Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 
Egyptian per Ib. | 8-35 | 8-43 | 8 65 | 9 29 || 7-35 | 7-09 
Yarns—32’s twist per Ib 9 a 10 a 9 8 
a nee . pertb. | 10 0 103 | Wo 9 8 
ad 60’s twist (Egyptian) ...... per Ib. 16 16} 16} 17% 15 1 
32-in. Printers, 116 yds., 16 by 16, 32’s and | s. d. | s. d.}| s.d ][s.d écicé 
ON la ae 17 103}18 0118 2/18 BII7 96 BF 
36-in Shirtings, 75 yds., 19 by 19, 32"s and 
UR 22 0 |22 14/22 3]22 9 |l19 7/118 4 
38-in. ditto, 38 yds., 17 by 16. 10 Ib. ...... 10 9/10 9110 9}11 0 {10 10 |10 0 
39-in. ditto, 37} yds., 16 by 15, 8} Ib. 9719 719 7/910 | 9 9/810 


WOOL.—The progress of the Australian wool season is shown in 
the following table compiled by the National Council of Wool 
Selling Brokers of Australia :— 


July 1, 1932, July 1, 1933, 


inden to to Inc. or dec. 
Jan. 31, 1933 Jan. 31, 1934 
Bales Bales Bales 
Received into store ......... 2,554,111 2,340,418 — 213,693 


OY ee es 
Shipped from brokers’ stores 
(unoffered and withdrawn) 23,066 18,571 -- 
On hand 912,642 502,624 —410,018 
In addition, 38,785 bales carried over from the 1923-33 season 
have been disposed of in the period under review and 1,777 bales 

have been shipped unsold. 
The average price in Australian currency for greasy wool in 
January was 19-94d. per lb., and {24 11s. 4d. per bale. The “ all- 
” average from July 1, 1933, to January 31, 1934, was 15-64d. 


1,618,403 1,819,223 -+- 200,820 


4,495 


over 
per lb., and £19 19s. 7d. per bale. 


JUTE.—Dundee.—The raw jute market has been rather irregular 
and the uncertainty has caused buyers of yarns and cloth to act 
with great caution, so that business on the whole has been very 
quiet and only the smallest quantities have been bought to satisfy 
immediate requirements. The fibre market has continued under 
the domination of speculators and actual consuming demand is 
small. There is evidently an abundance of the raw material, and 
to the end of January, for the first seven months of the season, the 
quantity accounted for from the present crop is approximately 
6,500,000 bales, compared with 5,684,000 bales for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The final forecast in September last 
estimated an out-turn of 7,933,000 bales, but there is every prospect 
of this being exceeded, as has been the case for many years past. 

At the end of January, stocks of both hessians and sackings in 
Calcutta showed an increase compared with the end of December, 
the former being up by as much as 42 per cent. and the latter by 
7 per cent. Hessian stocks increased from 51,742,989 yards 
to 72,300,000 yards during January and stocks of sackings from 
103,439,851 yards to 110,800,000 yards. The stocks of hessians 
were formerly down to a very low point. 

Daisee assortment fell to £14 10s., but has recently recovered to 
£14 15s., with fours offered at £13 17s. 6d., and Tossa assortment 
rose from £15 12s. 6d. to £15 15s. and fours from £14 15s. to £15, 
February-March. White jute is very sparingly offered and good 
Lightnings are firmly held at {17 5s. and Hearts at £16 5s. for 
February-March. 

A very good business has lately been done in Calcutta goods and 
prices have advanced as a result. The value of 10-oz. 40-in. is 
now 22s. and 8-oz. 17s. 10}d. for February—June shipment. Liver- 
pool twills are named at 49s. 9d. and “ B”’ twills at 44s. 9d., same 
shipment. Spot goods here are moving off slowly at 20s. 9d. for 
10-0z. and 17s. 3d. for 8-oz. 

Jute yarns have been very quiet, but spinners are still adhering 
to 1s. 10$d. lowest for common 8-lb. cops and Is. 114d. for 8-lb. 
spools. Twist is firm at from 34d. for 3-ply 8-lb., and sacking 
yarns continue at 2 4d. for 24-lb. weft and 1d. more for 8-lb. chains. 
A few transactions are occurring in rove at £18 for 48-lb. and £15 
for 200-lb., but the Rio yarns are very slow and nominal at 2s. 6d. 
for second quality 8-lb. warp, 2s. 3d. for third and 2s. Id. for fourth. 
Carpet yarns are quiet at from 24d. for 14-lb. warp. A very 
moderate business is proceeding in jute cloth, prices of which 
remain very steady, with the possibility of an advance if Calcutta 
values maintain a higher level than those of Dundee goods. For 

10-0z. 40-in. 2jd. is lowest and for 8-oz. 2d. Linoleum hessians 
are quiet, and heavy goods are of only a small interest. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.—The firmer tendency of wheat quotations noticeable in 
recent weeks has been maintained. International trade remains 
on a small scale. The hardening tendency of prices is partly due to 
the expectation that last year’s crop fell short of probable demand, 
and that stocks at the end of the current season will show a reduction 
on last year. Another factor which begins to influence the market 
in wheat at this time of the year are reports of the area sown to 
wheat and of the progress of the winter crops in the leading cour 
tries. According to the International Institute of Agriculture the 
area sown to winter wheat in the United States shows a reductionol 
4 per cent. on last year. Further, the crop is understood to be m 
bad condition. The Canadian winter wheat crop is relatively ul 
important in quantity. Among other countries for which infor- 
mation is available, Bulgaria, Latvia, Lithuania, Czechoslovaki- 
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and Canada increased their acreage under winter wheat. The 
acreage in France shows little change on last year. The figures for 
Germany, Hungary and Rumania show a reduction on last year. 

According to Mr G. Broomhall, total shipments during the past 
week were 1,554,000 quarters, against 1,666,000 quarters in the 
preceding week. On Wednesday, ‘“ May ” futures were quoted in 
Chicago at 90§ cents per bushel, against 913 cents the week before, 
and 86% cents a month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday : 
No. 1 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 29s. 3d. per 496 lbs., 
against 29s. a week ago; No. 2 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, 
ex ship, 27s. 3d., against 27s. 3d.; No. 3 Northern Manitoba, Van- 
couver, ex ship, 26s. 9d., against 26s. 9d.; Australian, ex ship, 23s. to 
24s., against 23s. 3d. to 24s. a week ago. 

FLOUR.—North American shipments were 93,000 sacks in the 
past week, as compared with 227,000 sacks in the previous week. 
Wednesday’s London quotations were: Straight run, delivered 
country, 23s. per 280 Ibs., against 23s. last week; delivered London, 
22s., as compared with 22s. a week ago. Manitoba patents, ex 
store, 22s. 6d. to 24s. 3d., against 22s. 6d. to 24s. Australian, ex 
store, 17s. 6d., against 17s. 6d. 

BARLEY.—" May "’ futures were 423 cents per bushel in Winnipeg 
on Wednesday, against 43 cents last week and 40} cents a month 
ago. Quotations in London on Wednesday were: “ English 
malting,’’ f.o.r., per 448 Ibs., 30s. to 45s., against 30s. to 50s. a week 
before. 

OATS.—On Wednesday, ‘“‘ May "’ futures were quoted at 373 cents 
per bushel in Chicago, against 37} cents a week ago and 37} cents 
last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday : “‘ River Plate,” 
landed, 18s. 9d. per 320 Ibs., against 19s. a week ago; “ River Plate,” 
ex ship, 18s., against 18s.; ‘‘ Chilean White,” landed, 21s. to 22s., 
against 21s. to 22s. a week earlier. 

MAIZE.—*‘‘ May”’ futures were quoted on Wednesday at 51} cents 
per bushel in Chicago, against 523 cents a week ago and 53 cents 
on the corresponding date last month. Quotations in London, 
Wednesday : “ Plate,” landed, 19s. per 480 Ibs., compared with 
19s. 3d. last week; “ Plate,” ex ship, 18s., as against 18s. 3d. 
“ Plate,” May-July, 17s. 9d., as against 17s. 6d. Yellow maize 
mill, ex wharf, was quoted at £5 7s. 6d. to £5 10s. per ton against 
{5 10s. to £5 12s. 6d. per ton a week ago. 

COMPARATIVE AVERAGES OF GRAIN.—The following table gives 
the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
1933-34, 1932-33, 1931-32, 1930-31 :— 





| 1933-1934 | 1932-1933 








1931-1932 | 1930-1931 


Estimated sales of home - grown 
wheat Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 


1 week to February 3 .......... 324,273 248,512 122,332 109,085 

23 weeks to February 3 ........ 6,983,447 5,701,082 1,788,355 2,795,188 

Average price of English wheat per s. d. x« & s. d. s. d. 7 
Seve. dbdidecenendnenenentesmmenniacinese 4 5 § § § 8 § 3 





The following is a statement showing the Quantities Sold and 
the Average Price of British Corn in the past two weeks, and for 
the corresponding week in each of the years from 1930 to 1933 :— 





QuANTITIES SOLD AVERAGE Price PER Cwr. 


Week ended 








Wheat | Barley Oats Wheat | Barley Oats 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. a. ¢@. s. d. s. d. 

January 27, 1934....... | 316,749 219,016 40,429 45 9 6 6 1 
February 3, 1934....... 324,273 178,214 81,703 4 5 9 4 6 4 
February 1, 1930....... 275,466 357,366 55,429 9 4 8 4 6 9 
qneenry cf 114,376 244,944 48,421 § § 8 6 5 9 
ebruary 6, 1932....... 122,332 213,824 84,884 5§ 8 S$ 3 73 
February 4, 1933....... 248,512 211,189 50,561 § § 6 11 6 0 





AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 
quotations in recent weeks, with comparative figures for 1932 :— 























Jan. 4, | Jan. 4, | Feb. 8, | Jan. 3, | Jan. 31,| Feb. 7, 
NEAREST Future 1932 1933 1933 1934 1934 1934 
Winnipeg (No. 1 Manitoba) 
—Cents per 60 1D. ......+.- 62} 46} 48 658 69} 69 
Chicago (No. 2 Winter)— 
Cents per 60 ID. ....ecceeeee 55} 464 48} 844 918 908 
OTHER FOODS 
SUGAR.—The market in raw sugar has been very active during 


the past week and quotations in this country and in New York 
recorded a sharp rise. The spot price of raw sugar in New York 
on Wednesday was 3-60 cents per lb., as compared with 3-40 cents 
per lb. on the corresponding day last week and 3-20 cents per Ib. 
&month ago. Wednesday's sales of raw sugar in London included 
‘May delivery "’ at 5s. 7}d. to 5s. 8d., against 5s. 33d. to 5s. 4d. 
last week. The movements of raw sugar in London and Liverpool 
last week were as follows :— 


Landed Deliveries Stocks 
1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
London ...... 18,721 166 1,177 1,161 38,847 21,109 
Liverpool 18,856 15,105 18,035 16,542 274,667 231,506 
+a 37,577 15,271 19,212 17,703 313,514 252,615 


Last week... 19,366 7,244 16,960 14,554 295,149 255,047 
COFFEE.—The New York coffee market has been firm. On 
Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 10 cents per lb., as 





compared with 93% cents per Ib. last week and 9 cents per Ib. a 
monthago. At Tuesday’s auctions in London demand was generally 
good and high prices were realised, especially for good liquoring 
qualities. Last week’s movements of coffee in London were 
as follows: Brazilian, landed, nil; delivered, for home con- 
sumption, 1,102 bags; exported, nil; stocks, 22,479 bags, against 
24,342 bags a year ago. Central American, landed, 3,066 packages; 
delivered, for home consumption, 2,327 packages; exported, 
2,098 packages; stocks, 48,475 packages, against 61,686 last year. 
Other kinds: Landed, 6,114 packages; delivered, for home 
consumption, 2,625 packages; exported, 1,644 packages; stocks, 
108,236 packages, against 113,486 last year. 

COCOA.—While last week’s sharp advance in London quotations 
was maintained, New York prices recorded a further advance. 
The “ spot ’’ quotation in New York on Wednesday was 5 cents 
per lb., against 4}§ cents per lb. on the corresponding day last 
week and 4 cents per lb. a month ago. The London quotation 
for Accra, March-May, at 22s. 9d. per 50 kilos, c.i.f. Continent, 
shows no change. Last week’s movements of cocoa in London 
were as follows: Landed, 24,417 bags; delivered, for home con- 
sumption, 11,217 bags; exported, 46 bags; stocks, 139,373 bags, 
against 181,620 bags a year ago. 

TEA.—The quantities catalogued for this week’s auction com- 
prised 52,116 packages of Indian and 16,405 packages of Ceylon 
tea. Last week’s reaction in tea prices was followed by an im- 
provement in demand and firmer prices. The following table shows 
the average prices (compiled by the Tea Brokers’ Association) of 
tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account during past weeks :— 


AVERAGE PRICE PER LB. 























Week ending ~* Pen Ceylon | Java 7 —_— Total 

d. d. d | d d. d. d. 
Feb. 2, 1933......... | 10-53 8-27 12-00 6-21 5-99 6-92 10-14 
Jan. 11, 1934...... 14°75 14-67 16-00 | 12-09 11-70 13-27 14°61 
OS ki aaeicnns 15-21 14-95 16°17 12-61 12°42 Nil 15-12 
PODS, gy acecsace | 9S*S7 14°81 16-12 | 12-53 12°15 14-02 15-12 
 , See | 14-89 14-67 15-81 12-32 12 13-56 14-80 


RICE.—The market in rice has been dull and “ forward "’ quota- 
tions are lower on the week. The “ spot”’ price was 7s. 3d. per 
cwt. on Wednesday, as compared with 7s. 3d. per cwt. a week ago, 
while the forward quotations, at 5s. 104d. per cwt., showed a fall 
of 14d. per cwt. on the week. Movements in London during the 
past week were as follows: Landed, 42 tons; delivered, 64 tons; 
stocks, 592 tons, against 2,533 tons a year ago. 

POTATOES.—Suppliers of potatoes at the principal markets were 
somewhat heavy and prices were barely maintained. At the 
London Borough Market ‘“‘ King Edward ”’ sold at 4s. 9d. to 5s. 3d. 
per cwt., as compared with 4s. 9d. to 5s. 3d. per cwt. last week. 

SPICES.—Both ‘spot’? and “shipment ’’ markets in pepper 
remained steady. Spot pepper, ‘‘ Black Singapore,’ was quoted 
at 54d. per lb. on Tuesday, against 53d. per lb. a week ago. Move- 
ments of pepper in London during the past week were as follows : 
Black, landed, 28 tons; delivered, 3 tons; stocks, 582 tons, against 
371 tons a year ago. White, landed, 84 tons; delivered, 68 tons; 
stocks, 2,370 tons, against 432 tons a year ago. 

MEAT.—The feature at Smithfield Market has been a sharp rise 
in the price of Argentine beef. Mutton is scarcely changed on the 
week. Wednesday's quotation for Argentine beef, chilled hind- 
quarters, was 4s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. per 8 lbs., as compared with 3s. 10d. 
to 4s. 4d. last week. New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. 4d. to 
4s. 2d. per 8 lbs., against 3s. 4d. to 4s. 2d. a week ago. According 
to the Smithfield official market report, supplies during last week 
amounted to 9,164 tons, against 8,984 tons in the corresponding 
week last year. Imported beef, principally Argentine, formed 
84-3 per cent. of the beef supplies, against 83-4 per cent. a year 
ago. Imported mutton, mainly from New Zealand, formed 72-3 
per cent. of the total supply of mutton and lamb, against 76-1 per 
cent. in the same week last year. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.— Markets have a firmer tone 
and there is more disposition to do business for forward delivery, 
although there are still the hampering influences of unstable 
exchanges and unsettled conditions abroad. New Argentine linseed 
is now being shipped in fair volume and is in better demand from 
crushers on the Continent and to a lesser extent here. Afloat to 
Hull has been done at £9 8s. 9d. and September—October up to 
£9 17s. 6d., while the current price for shipment to April is around 
£97s.6d. The balance of the Indian crop is held firmly by shippers, 
£11 7s. 6d. being asked for Calcutta February—April to London. 
The quantity of linseed now afloat for Europe 1s 244,100 tons 
(including 23,300 tons from India), an advance of 27,000 tons on 
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inducing a firmer tone. 


April at £4 10s. 


Trade in vegetable oils is on modest lines. 


fair demand and steady. 


and common edible at {15 5s. 


the week. News of the Indian crop is not so satisfactory and is 


Cottonseed is slow but steady. 
Egyptian offers for February shipment at {4 7s. 6d. and March- 


Black 


Linseed oil is in 


Raw oil for February delivery ex Hull 
mill is quoted £18 10s. per ton (naked) and March-April £18 15s. 
Cotton oil is neglected with crude Egyptian ex Hull still at £13 
without substantial response. 
Demand for oilcakes is fair and mill prices unchanged. 

RUBBER.—The statement made by Dr. Colijn, Prime Minister 
of Holland, at the end of last week to the effect that his Govern- 





ment would shortly be able to take a decision on the problem of 


rubber restriction was the signal for renewed activity in the rubber 


market and led to a sharp rise of prices. 


In New York, Wednesday’s 


spot price for rubber, at 10-13 cents per lb., compared with 9-94 
Wednesday’s official closing price for 
standard ribbed smoked sheet in London was 4 #§d. per Ib., against 


cents per lb. a week ago. 


43d. per lb. on the corresponding day last week. 
business has been done at 54d. to 5d. for July- 
1934, as against 4jd. to 5d. a week ago. 


positions, 
September, 


In forward 


Movements 


of rubber in London and Liverpool during the past week were as 


follows : 


Stocks at the end of last week, at 90,574 tons, show an 


increase of 427 tons as compared with the preceding week. 





LONDON, February 7th, 











AND MEAT 

GRAIN, &c.— 

Wheat— a. a 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 27 3 
Eng. Gaz. av. ,percwt. 4 5 

Barley, Eng. Gaz. av...... 4 

Oats, 6 4 

Maize, La Plata, landed, 

STL: sihtshinheiebbeseren 1 0 
Flour, Lon. stan. ex mill, 

280 ee 9 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, percwt. 5 10} 
Tapioca, per cwt.— 

Fair Flake, Singapore.. 14 9 
MEAT — 

Beef, per 8 lbs.— 

English long sides...... 4 2 4 

Argentine chilled hinds 4 2 4 
Mutton, per & lbs.— 

English wethers 48 5 

N.Z. frozen _,, 34 4 
Lamb, per 8 Ibs.— 

6 44 5 
Pork, English, per 8 Ibs. 6 4 6 

OTHER FOODS 

BACON— 
er 96 0 100 
ee percwt. 96 0 104 
Damishs..covcces euvecesscces 96 0 
SEIN snnneteaenenereenesun 92 0 

HAMS— 

PIIIID, cnisctneubocneenns 98 0 100 

ee 96 0 98 

BUTTE R— 
ee 0 65 
New Zealand . 09 70 
EE 0 87 

CHEESE— 

Canadian ...... 0 52 

New Zealand 0 

English Cheddars ...... 90 0 94 

| SRE 67 O 77 
CcOocoA— 

(Duty, British grown, 

11/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.) 

22 24 
32 0 40 
27 31 

(Duty, British grown, 

4/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.) 

Santos supr.,c. & f. cwt. 50 0 

Colombian, good............ 55 0 65 

Costa Rica, med. to good 65 0 92 

East Indian ,, ,, » 62 0 88 

Kenya, medium ........... 58 0 72 

EGGS— 

English .........per 120 12 6 13 

SI ciscesepmsenseseessee ll 9 12 
FRUIT—Oranges— 

I cases 10 0 20 
Lemons, Sicilian ...boxes 6 0 10 

me Ss epewnsnvese cases 9 0 22 
= Naples ... boxes _ 

Apples: Amer. (var.) bris. wen 

* (var.) boxes 10 0 11 
» Australian ....... bee 

Onions— 

Valencia, case .........+ 12 0 13 

Egyptian, bags ......... i 
Grapes, Lisbon, + boxes 

Almeria --. bris. 

LARD— 

Irish bladders pr. cwt. 38 0 48 

U.S. 56lbs. boxes ,, 30 0 32 


en NSE BDO 


coo 


0 


so 


ooo cw oooo ooo oo csc © 


a 








Wheat, No. 2, Winter, nearest 
future, Chicago, per bushel .. 
Maize, nearest future, Chicago, 


per bushel 


Oats, nearest future, Chicago, 


per bushel 


Rye, nearest future, Chicago, 


per bushel 


Barley, nearest future, Chicago, 


per bushel 


Coffee, Rio No. 7, cash, per Ib. 


Santos No. 4, cash, per lb. 


Cocoa, Accra, nearest future, 


UNITED KINGDOM 


The prices in the following list are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 





POTATOES— 
Good English, new, per s. d. s. d, 
cwt. 49 5 3 
SPICES— 
Pepper, per Ib.— 

Muntok, fair White..... 8} 

Black Lampong ......... 0 54 
Cinnamon—Ist sort, perlb. 0 6% 
Cloves—Zanzibar perlb. 0 5% 
Ginger—per cwt.— 

IIIB aces evecevcccsvccene 21 0 

Jamaica, ord. to good... 80 0100 0 
eee perlb. O 7 110 
Nutmegs, 65/- .........000 - O MF 
SUGAR— 

(Duty, 11/8 per cwt.) 

Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. 

shipm., c.i.f. UK) cont. 5 6 

B.W.L., crystallised ..... 17 9 18 6 

Java, white, c. & f. India 

2 aes 6 
ReFineEp—London— 

Yellow Crystals .......... 18 7% 

ER ivcsconsses 22 9 2 3 

RIND insinccconsnes mm 8 2 8 

Granulated .........-.+++ 19 13 19 10} 

Home Grown............++ 18 7} 18 10¢ 

Molasses, in bond ........ 1 3 
TEA— 

Indian—per Ib.— 

TEIOE -ciccosesmmeonseeenncons 8g 

Broken Pekoe ............ i 1 1 10 

Orange Pekoe ............ [ea eS 

Broken Orange Pekoe... 1 14 2 O¢ 
Ceylon—per lb.— 

SUID uxcnscbnsninpnoneveoens 1 132 1 98 

Broken Pekoe ............ 1 14 1 3 

Orange Pekoe ............ 112 1 9 

Broken Orange ........... 1 2 1 102 
TOBACCO— 

(Duty, 9/6-10/6} per Ib., 
Empire growth, 7/54- 
8/3} per Ib.) 

Virginia leaf— 

Common to fine .......... 010 3 6 
Rhodesian leaf .............06 010 26 
Nyasaland leaf .............. 09 1 6 

es 0s 26 

East Indian leaf ............ 0 44 12 

ii | ee 05 1 8 
TEXTILES 

COTTON— d. 

Mid American ...... per lb. 6°65 

Sakellaridis, f.g.f. ........... 9°29 

Veeee, SHS CW .ccveccccese 103 

ro BS CUIRE .rccccn000e 17¢ 
FLAX— .-. ae 
Livonian ZK ...... perton 55 0 
eae nom. 

Slanetz Medium Ist sort... 59 0 

HEMP— 

Italian P.C, ...... per ton 55 0 

Manilla, Jan.-Mar. “J... 15 0 

Sisal, African, Jan-Mar. 15 0 16 5 

JUTE— 

Native 1st mks. ... per ton 

c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 

SIE, cnsisnsnncassicney £16/0/0 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee 

SPINES, ‘cnibacnccnenioncbes £14/15/0 
SILK— ss 64 a ¢@ 
Canton .........00. perlb. 5 9 7 0 
ID: dcnsnesinmasemenmaes 36 46 
OS eee 60 79 
Italian—raw, fr. ... Milan 7 6 9 O 


+ Exclusive of Government tax of Id. per gallon. 


UNITED STATES 


WOOoOL— 

English Southdown, greasy, per Ib. 
» Lincoln hog, washed..... 

Queensland, scd. super cmbg.... 

N.S.W. greasy, super cmbg. ..... 

N.7., grsy., half-bred 50-56...... 








Tops— Crossbred 40-44 
EIS naciccumimmenseens 
TE sipkbteeuiinemindaiaisn 
Crossbred 48’s.. 
.” 46's... 
MINERALS 
COAL— s. d. 
Welsh, best Ad’ty...ton 19 6 
Durham, best gas, f. o.b. 
NIUE encconshahvbaneuiens 14 8 
— best house, at 
sdeaknesseitametaeabtibs 22 0 
IRON “AND STEEL— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. 
ton 62 6 
Bars, M’brough .......... 195 0 
Stee] Rails, heavy ...... 170 0 
Tin plates ...... per box 16 3 
METALS— £ s. d. 
Copper, Electrolytic, ton 36/10/0 
Sheets (strong) 64/0/0 
Standard .....cccccccoceee SB/IZ/E 
Lead, Eng. Pig ... per ton 13/5/0 
Soft Foreign .........00- 11/13'/9 
Spelter G.O.B.  ....cccceses 1417/6 
Tin—English ingots ...... 228/0/0 
Standard cash............ 226/15/0 
ORL AES 
CHEMICALS— d. 


Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% 0 ¥ 
Nitric.......... ‘ 
Oxalic, net 
Tartaric, English, less5% 0 11} 





Alcohol, Plain Ethyl........ 12 0 
s. 
Alum, lump ...... perton 8 15 
Ammonia, carb. ...... ton 27 10 
ENED. cssesnvecscssacees 7/2/6 
Arsenic, lump ... perton 35 0 
Bleaching powder, perton 9 0O 
s. d. 
Borax, grain ..... percwt. 13 0 
Dag DOME cccsevescesccece 14 6 
Nitrate of Soda... percwt. 7 6 
Potash—Chlorate, net ..... 0 43 
Sulphate ...... percwt. 12 6 
Sal-Ammoniac... percwt. 42 6 
Soda Bicarb. ..... percwt. 9 0 
SEPUREID cccscsccess percwt. 5 0 
s. 


Sulphate of Copper, perton 16 0 
CEMENT, London— s. ¢. 
Portland, best Eng. pr. ton— 
In jute sacks (11 to ton) 44 9 
In free paper bags (20 to 


eas 46 0 
COPRA— £s. d. 
S.D. Straits c.i.f., per ton 9/100 
Smoked South Sea ......... 7/7/6 
DRUGS— 

Camphor— .........ccscssees s. d. 
Japan, refined per lb. 2 2 
Castor-oil ............ per lb. 85 O 
Ipecacuanha ........ per Ib. 4 6 
Peppermint, Wayne Co. 
HIDES— per lb. 13 6 
Wet salted—Australian 
per lb, 0 4} 
PE TI cccscussccsesce 0 3 
CRD ccccoccccscesncccnceceee 04 


(New York quotations, unless otherwise stated.) 


Feb. 8, Jan.10, Jan.31, 


1933 1934 1934 
Cents Cents Cents 
48} 863 913 
264 53 523 
174 373 37} 
354 60} 62} 
Nom, 533 52 
8} 9 92 
94 10 104 
3-31 4-26 4-72 


Feb. 7, 
1934 
Cents 
903 
51} 


373 


503 
10 


4-83 


d. 
16 
8} 
32 
20 
17 


24 


16 


£ Ss. 


37/ 


6 
d, 
0/0 


33/13/9 


/1 


8/9 


15;5/0 


227 


/0/0 


Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 
ee ee 
Cotton, middling, spot, per Ib. 


Rubber, smoked sheet, 


spot, 


DO iactivunsscrendsevascuecrstene 
Petroleum, Pennsylvania crude 
standard grades, per barrel... 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


a & 6 @ 

Dry and Drysalted Cape... 06 O & 
Market Hides, Manch’ tr— 

Best heavy ox andheifer 0 44 0 5} 

NRE siststeceiesoswnen O 4§ 0 4 

eee 0 4§ 0 q 
INDIGO— 

Bengal gd. red.-vio. to 

BRD. ncocscevscsced per lb. 5 6 

LEATHER— 

Sole Bends 8/14 lb.— 
ETL... sicxébvecenssueees 10 20 
Bark Tanned Sole ...... 20 30 
Shoulders fm DS Hides 0 9 O11 
Do. Eng.or WS do. O11 1 5 
Bellies from DS do. 0 6 O 8 
Do. Eng.or WS do. 0 7% 0 10} 
Dressing Hides............ ' 8. iF 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/30 lb. 3 0 4 0 
RUBE, THOME ccccescccocesss oll 14 
VEGETABLE OILS— £ 
Linseed, naked, p. ton net 18/2/16 
Rape, refined  .........00.0. 24/10/10 
Cotton-seed, crude ......... 1310/0 
CORTE, CORED... crccscesssves 17/0/0 
ee eee siete 12/10/0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng., 

MINN, ic sk cisenmemennaneiis 7/10/0 
Oi] Seeds—Linseed— 

La Plata, p. ton, 

eee 9/11/3 

Calcutta—per ton ...... 11/7/6 
s. d. 
Turpentine, per cwt......... 46 9 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
Motor spirit, No. 1, Lon- 

ee 1 5 
Petroleum, Amer. rfd. 

brl. London ... per gal. 09 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for 

contracts, ex instal., 

Thames— 

Furnace... per gall. 0 3it 
Diesel ..... per gall. 0 4f 
ROSIN— 
American ...... per ton 14/15/0 16/5/0 
RUBBER— s. d. s. d 
St. ribbed smoked sheet 
perlb. 0 4}§ 05% 
Fine Hard Para perlb. 0 4% 
SHELLAC— 
TN Orange ..... percwt. 92 6 97 6 
SHELLS— £ s. 3. 
W. Aust. M.-o.-P. ,, 210 710 
TALLOW— s. d. 
London Town percwt. 20 0 
TIMBER— 8 
Swedish u/s 3 x8 ... perstd. 19 
ne Sia7z.. » 18 
Se) 17 
Can’dn Spruce, Dis... _,, 22 
Pitchpine ...........0+ per load 9 


Rio Dals 
Teak 


Honduras Mahg. logs .. 


African 


Amer. Oak Boards 


— | 


English Oak Pinks 


» Ash 


Feb. 8, Jan.10, Jan. 31, 
1933 1934 1934 
Cents Cents Cents 
2-70 3-20 3-40 
6°05 11-05 11-75 
2-99 8-82 9-94 


seeeee 
oy teeeeenee 
eseee 


a 
= 
UMAMRROOOSOSOSSC: 
ec@meaanmcocoooo™ 





Feb 7, 
1934 
Cents 
3-60 

12-25 


10-13 


97-117 192-212 197-212 197-212 


Copper “ Electrolytic,’’ Do- 

mestic, spot, per Ib............. 5 8-00 8-25 
Copper, “‘Electrolytic,’’ Export 

prompt, per lb....... pie seesiease 5 7°95 8-25 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot, 

SED vccnud cubbeubiepbashecetwssine 2-70 4-25 4-30 
SN, ES IEE TD. concvesecvesnenss 3-00 4-00 4-00 
Tin, ‘ Straits,’ spot, per Ib. ... 23-60 52-00 50-90 





8-00 
8-25 
4-40 


4-00 
51-30 


